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or  K.VRL  BLIND. 


I. 

One  of  the  greatest  path  Rnclers  in 
archasology,  the  very  greatest  as  regards 
prehistoric  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  has 
suddenly  gone  from  us  by  an  almost  tragie- 
end.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  name  of 
Heinrich  Schliemann  had  steadily  grown 
among  the  learned  class.  Quite  a  galaxy 
of  foremost  men  of  science  of  various 
nationalities — such  as  Sayce,  Virchow, 
Max  Muller,  Brugsch,  Ranke,  Miillenhoff, 
Mahaffy,  the  late  Dr.  James  Fergusson, 
Rurnouf,  Calvert,  and  other  kindred  spirits 
in  learning  of  no  ordinary  quality — testi¬ 
fied  to  his  merits,  until  'at  last  his  name 
had  become  a  household  word  with  all  who 
pretend  to  any  degree  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture. 

New  Seiies.— Vol,  LIII.,  No.  4. 


Who,  indeed,  has  not  heard  of  him  that 
conjured  up,  with  his  spade,  from  the 
ground,  the  charred  and  blackened  ruin.s 
ay,  and  the  treasures,  too,  of  the  “  wind 
swept  castle  and  town,”  whose  fate  form.s 
the  theme  of  the  Homeric  lays  ?  Who  i.s 
not  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  Hero  Graves  of  Mykene,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tragic  story  of  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Klytaimnestra  ;  of  the  so-called 
Treasure  House  of  Orchomenos  ;  and  of 
the  vast  palace  of  Tiryns,  where  the 
Kykiopean  walls  stand  to  this  day,  which 
two  thousand  years  ago  were  already  the 
wonder  of  the  classic  age  ?  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  what  he  has  performed  or  attempted 
in  Ithaka,  the  home  of  Odysseus,  and  in 
Egypt,  the  island  of  Kerigo,  also,  the 
ancient  Kythera,  has  been  a  field  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  indefatigable  explorer., 
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There  he  brought  to  light  the  remnants  of 
a  pre-llellenic  temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty. 

In  his  Universal  History,  Leopold  von 
Ranke,  the  late  patriarch  of  German  his¬ 
torians,  observes  in  regard  to  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  ever-memorable  achievement: — 
“  Beyond  all  doubt  there  has  existed  a 
primeval,  prehistoiic  Ilion,  as  the  excava¬ 
tions  show.  With  its  name  the  Homeric 
poems  are  connected.”  This  real  Ilion, 
which  is  no  longer  a  sun-myth,  gives  the 
Greek  epic,  in  Ranke’s  words,  its  substan¬ 
tial  background  and  character.  His  fur¬ 
ther  rcmaiks  point  to  a  long  strife  that  of 
yore  had  evidently  taken  place  round  Troy. 
It  is  a  strife  which,  I  believe  we  might  be 
warranted  in  thinking,  has  only  been  con¬ 
densed  into  a  ten  years’  siege  by  the 
Hellenic  bard,  or  by  the  rhapsodists  that 
were  before  him.  How  many  battles, 
with  alternate  successes  or  defeats,  may 
have  been  fought  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  between  Greek  and  Thra- 
kian,  in  a  dim  antiquity  which  lies  beyond 
our  ken  !  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  ten 
years’  belcaguerinent  becomes  rather  a 
poetic  concentration,  for  the  sake  of  the 
“  unity  of  space  and  time,”  than  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  real  facta  of  the  case. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Schlie- 
mann  began  his  own  siege  of  Troy.  Un¬ 
daunted  by  the  sneers  of  cavillers,  he 
boldly  handled  the  pickaxe,  laying  as  it 
were  the  first  strategical  parallel,  in  order 
to  get  into  the  hill-enchanted  town  whose 
whereabouts  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
learned  controversy.  And,  wonderful  to 
say — what  Maclaren,  what  George  Grote, 
what  Julius  Braun,  our  gifted  friend  and 
fellow-student,  whose  too  early  death  has 
been  an  incalculable  harm  to  the  science 
of  art,  had  always  strongly  maintained — 
Schliemann  victoriously  proved  it  by  actu¬ 
ally  unearthing  the  Burned  City  !  Many 
a  battle  he  has  had  to  fight  with  sceptics 
and  antagonists  of  different  kinds  ;  but 
truly  he  thrice  dragged  them  round  the 
walls  of  Troy. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Virchow,  an 
authority  of  first  rank  : — 

It  is  now  an  idle  qnestion  whether  Schlie. 
mnnn,  at  the  beginning  of  his  researches,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  right  or  wrong  pre-snppositions. 
Not  only  has  the  result  decided  in  his  favor, 
bat  also  the  method  of  his  investigations  has 
proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be  that  the 
enchanting  picture  of  Homer's  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his 


fancy  ;  bat  this  fault  of  his  imagination,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  nevertheless  involved  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  success.  The  Burned  City  would 
still  have  lain  hidden  in  the  earth  had  not 
imagination  guided  the  spade.  But  severe 
inquiry  has  taken  the  place  of  imagination. 
Year  by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly 
appreciated. 

And  then  Virchow  proceeds  to  show 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  ”  solved  tho 
problem  of  thousands  of  years.”  In  the 
same  way.  Professor  Sayce,  the  distin¬ 
guished  philologist  and  inquiier  in  his¬ 
torical  science,  declares,  after  summing  up 
all  the  evidence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  ”  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
indeed  discovered  Ilion.”  Therein  lies 
the  famed  explorer’s  immortal  merit. 

He  has,  however,  done  more.  He  also 
gave  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
Hellenizcd  offspring  of  that  Thrakian  race 
which  in  gray  antiquity,  after  having  first 
crossed  over  from  eastern  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor,  repeatedly  came  back  in 
various  expeditions,  effecting  lodgments 
in  what  is  now  southern  Greece,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Hellenes  had  settled  there.  Tiryns 
and  Mykene  were  once  such  Thrakian 
strongholds  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Kins¬ 
men  of  Trojans,  the  warriors  who  settled 
in  the  peninsula  under  Pelops  became  the 
forbears  of  men  who  afterward  contribut¬ 
ed  most  powerfully  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ‘‘  sacred  Ilios. ”  It  reads  quite  like  a 
page  from  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  so  often  divided  against  itself. 

Under  many  tribal  names,  such  as  Dar- 
danian,  Phrygian,  Mysian,  Lydian,  Ka- 
rian,  Lykian,  Thynian,  Bithynian,  Paphla- 
gonian,  and  so  forth,  the  Thrakians  were 
spread  over  eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Herodotos  (V.,  2), 
they  were  “  the  largest  nation  of  any 
among  mankind,  excepting  the  Indians  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  under  one  ruler,  or 
acted  together,  they  would  have  been  in¬ 
vincible  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  nations.”  Their  internal  dissensions, 
he  added,  crippled  their  strength.  It  is 
even  what  Tacitus,  five  hundred  years 
later  still,  said  of  the  Germans.  By  the 
classic  writers  the  Thrakians,  whose  noblest 
tribe  the  Getes  were,  who  afterward  reap¬ 
pear  as  Goths,  arc  described  as  tall,  with 
red  or  golden  hair,  blue-eyed,  most  mar¬ 
tial,  and  highly  musical,  much  given  to 
Bacchic  habits,  but  also  to  philosophical 
speculation  and  learning.  Some  of  the 
Thrakian  tribes  were  famed  as  workers  in 
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ineta],  weavers  of  the  finest  textures,  and 
embroiderers  in  gold.  Owing  to  gradual 
intermixture,  many  a  warrior,  thinker, 
poet,  scholar,  philosopher,  and  artist  of 
Hellas  was  of  Geto  Thrakian  or  Gothic  an¬ 
cestry.  Thukydides,  to  give  but  one  in¬ 
stance,  hailed  on  the  mother's  side  from 
Kimon,  son  - of  Miltiades,  the  victor  of 
Marathon,  who  on  the  same  side  had 
sprung  from  Oloros,  a  king  of  Thrace. 
Thukydides’  own  surname  was  Oloros, 
which — dropping  the  Greek  ending  “  os  ” 
— has  its  manifest  counterpart  in  Norse 
nomenclature. 

At  Mykenfi  and  at  Tiryns,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  has  unearthed  most  striking  rem¬ 
nants  belonging  to  generations  of  origi¬ 
nally  Thrakian  stock,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  Llellenized.  If,  when  he 
began  his  labors,  he  was  not  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  race-connection 
before  mentioned,  his  discoveries  them¬ 
selves  are  not  the  less  astounding.  But 
extraordinary  and  unmatched  as  his 
achievements  have  been  in  the  Troad 
and  in  Argolis,  he  yet  did  not  look  upon 
the  task  of  his  life  as  completed.  It  was 
truly  to  be  expected  that  his  never-flag¬ 
ging  zeal  and  energy,  his  strangely  pene¬ 
trating  glance  which  divined  the  secrets  of 
the  mute  soil,  would  bring  to  light  even 
further  wonders  of  an  antiquity  hitherto 
far  beyond  our  ken.  In  fact,  he  was  bent 
on  a  fresh  enterprise  of  this  kind  when, 
almost  in  sight  of  his  Athenian  home,  be 
was  struck  down. 

II. 

Those  who  know  from  his  autobiography 
what  a  life  he  had  to  go  through  before 
he  was  able  to  realize  the  aims  of  his  very 
boyhood,  will  be  all  the  readier  to  award 
him  the  palm.  Born  on  January  6th, 
1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu  Buckow, 
in  northern  Germany,  as  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  young  Schliemann 
soon  experienced  the  miseries  of  poverty. 
A  few  glimpses  of  his  childhood,  how¬ 
ever,  already  reveal  the  man. 

In  the  village  to  which  his  father  was 
transferred,  the  boy’s  natural  disposition 
for  the  mysterious  and  marvellous  was 
nurtured  on  a  good  deal  of  folk-lore.  Just 
behind  his  parents’  gardetr  was  a  pond, 
called  “  The  Silvery  Cup,”  out  of  which 
a  maiden  was  believed  tp  rise  each  mid¬ 
night,  holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was 
also  a  small  bill — probably  a  prehistoric 


barrow — in  which,  as  the  legend  ran,  a 
robber  knight,  in  times  of  old,  had  buried 
his  beloved  child  in  a  golden  cradle.  Such 
tales  fostered  in  the  boy  an  early  bent  for 
digging  with  a  view  to  historical  treasure 
trove.  When  his  father  gave  him  a  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  with  an  engraving  repre¬ 
senting  Troy  in  flames,  but  adding  that 
“This  is  merely  a  fancy  picture, ”  the 
future  discoverer  asked  whether  ancient 
Troy  had  such  huge  walls  as  those  depict¬ 
ed  in  the  book  ?  An  answer  in  the 
affirmative  being  given,  the  boy  said  : 
“  Father  !  If  such  walls  once  existed, 
they  cannot  possibly  have  been  completely 
destroyed.  Vast  ruins  of  them  must  still 
remain  ;  but  they  are  hidden  away  beneath 
the  dust  of  ages.” 

All  the  talk  of  young  Schliemann  to  his 
playfellows  henceforth  was  of  nothing  else 
but  Troy.  But  he  was  continually  laughed 
at,  except  by  two  country  girls,  who  sus¬ 
tained  his  glowing  ambition.  There  is  a 
story,  both  naively  sentimental  and  pa¬ 
thetic,  connected  with  the  early  awaken¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  and  mind  between  the 
imaginative  and  highly  aspiring  boy  and 
these  simple  but  intelligent  village  lasses, 
which  must  attract  all  those  who  are  aware 
that  fact  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  For 
awhile,  however,  the  ambitious  dreams  of 
young  Schliemann  were  rudely  dispelled 
by  a  financial  disaster  which  befell  bis 
family,  and  which  disabled  the  worthy 
pastor  from  continuing  to  give  his  son  a 
higher  education.  By  and  by  we  find  the 
latter — what  a  sad  fall  from  his  lofty  aims  ! 
— in  a  little  grocer’s  shop,  retailing  her¬ 
rings,  butter,  potatoes,  whiskey,  milk, 
salt,  and  so  foith.  There  he  had  to  toil 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night ;  “  eight  hours  ”  being  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

It  stands  on  record  how  afterward  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  “succeed¬ 
ed,”  as  he  says,  in  obtaining  a  situation 
with  the  splendid  “  annual  salary  of  £9 
sterling  how,  being  so  utterly  poor  as 
to  have  to  sell  his  only ‘coat  in  winter,  he 
served  on  board  ship  as  a  cabin-boy,  and 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Dutch  coast ;  how 
he  intended  enlisting  as  a  soldier,  but 
fortunately  got  some  mercantile  employ¬ 
ment,  when  he  used  every  spare  moment 
for  study,  learning  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  languages  in  a  simple  practical  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  how,  through  all  this  time,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  melo- 
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dious  sonnds  of  a  hundred  Homeric  verses 
he  once  in  his  childhood  had  heard  recit¬ 
ed.  in  rhythmic  cadence,  by  a  broken- 
down  fellow  with  an  early  classic  educa¬ 
tion,  whom  drink  had  for  a  time  driven 
into  evil  ways.  It  would  lead  too  far  to 
describe  how  Schlieruann,  being  sent  by 
his  principals  to  St.  Petersburg,  built  up 
— as  an  indigo,  cotton,  and  tea  merchant 
— a  large  fortune,  with  an  income,  already 
in  1880,  of  £10,000  a  year  ;  how  he  be¬ 
came  far  more  travelled  than  Odysseus  ; 
and  how  he  at  last  crowned  the  stock  of 
learning  he  had  acquired,  as  a  self-taught 
and  self-made  man,  by  giving  to  the  world 
those  wonderful  revelations  of  prehistoric 
life  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Lav¬ 
ishly  he  spent  his  own  for  these  researches. 
Never  did  he  think  for  a  moment  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  results  to  his  own  advant<')gc. 

In  these  labors  he  had,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  zealous  co-operation  of  his  gihed 
wife,  a  Greek  lady,  whose  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  all  those  know  how  to 
esteem  who  have  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her.  It  is  her  portrait  in  //jo«, 
which  represents  a  Trojan  lady  with  the 
gold  diadem  of  the  large  treasure  found  in 
the  Burned  City.  What  a  vista  of  ages, 
from  the  day  when  Troy  fell,  to  that 
when  Sophie  Schliemann  put  on  her  brow 
the  ornaments  of  a  Tbrakian  princess  liv¬ 
ing  in  Priam’s  stronghold  more  than  3000 
years  ago  ! 

It  was  in  1877,  when  the  renowned  dis¬ 
coverer  appeared  in  London,  that  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  then  came  to 
our  house,  where  a  large  number  of 
writers,  artists,  politicians,  and  others,  of 
different  nationality,  gathered  to  welcome 
him.  A  fourteen  years’  warm  friendship 
which  soon  arose  from  that  acquaintance  ; 
a  hundred  and  twenty  letters  of  his  which 
are  before  me  as  I  am  writing  this,  and  in 
many  of  which  he  gave  ample  information 
to  me  on  his  researches  and  plans  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  frequent  intimate  intercourse 
during  his  repeated  sojourn  in  London, 
make  me  feel  doubly  the  severity  of  the 
bereavement  which  now  has  befallen  the 
cultured  world.  These  letters  are  nearly 
all  written  in  our  German  tongue  ;  some 
of  them  in  English  ;  one  in  Greek.  When 
he  sent  a  card  at  a  festive  time  of  the  year, 
he  occasionally  also  wrote  a  few  words  on 
it  in  the  Hellenic  tongue,  such  as  : 
“  nXeiarag  d/wAoyw 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  I  received 
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the  last  letter  from  him,  containing  prom¬ 
ising  news  of  his  forthcoming  renewed 
activity.  It  was  dated  from  Halle,  where 
he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment  of  an 
old  complaint.  Sending  the  heartiest 
greetings,  with  kind  assurances  of  old 
friendship,  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  resuming  his  excavations  at  Troy  on 
the  1st  of  March  next,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  (public  meeting-place) 
of  the  Lower  City.  His  object  was,  to 
refute  completely  the  idea  of  Captain  Bbt- 
ticlier  that  “  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Lower  City.” 

For  those  not  conversant  with  the  eccen¬ 
tric  theory  of  Botticher,  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention  that,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
historical  evidence,  he  would  fain  see  in 
the  prehistoric  towns  and  castles  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  had  unearthed,  nothing 
else  but  ancient  fire  burial-places,  or  cre¬ 
matoria.  This  bizarre  view,  it  need  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said,  has  vanished  into  thin  air  be¬ 
fore  the  most  overwhelming  ocular  demon¬ 
stration.  It  has  been  declared  utterly 
untenable  by  a  commission  of  scientific 
experts,  German,  English,  French,  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  made  their  investigations,  not 
long  ago,  on  the  very  spot,  in  presence  of 
Captain  Botticher.  Nevertheless,  the  in¬ 
defatigable  explorer,  whose  sensitive  nature 
did  not  easily  brook  the  persistent  carping 
and  cavilling  of  his  antagonist,  had  re¬ 
solved  upon  rendering  every  shadow  of 
doubt  impossible  for  the  future.  Having 
only  just  undergone  an  operation  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  is  a  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  he,  in  the  depth  of  this  un- 
rrsually  hard  winter,  risked  travellir  g  from 
Berlin  to  Paris,  probably  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  previous  to  the  resumption  of  his 
excavations. 

On  hearing  of  that  journey,  I  confess  a 
grave  apprehension  came  over  me.  Un¬ 
mindful  of  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
himself  after  an  operation  on  so  delicate 
an  organ  as  the  ear,  he  had  mentioned  in 
the  letter  from  Halle,  that  December  the 
10th  was  fixed  for  his  departure.  Yet, 
the  serious  nature  of  his  long-standing 
complaint  had  been  apparent  from  what 
he  had  already  written  to  me  neatly  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  when  he  was  for  treatment 
with  Professor  von  Troltsch  in  Wiirzburg. 
He  then  said  : — 

Unfortunately,  I  am  still  very  unwell.  The 
ear  is  daily  burned  out  with  lunar  carutic,  but 
yet  I  feel  no  improvement  in  hearing  I  shall. 
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however,  probably  remaia  here  for  another 
week  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  cure  me.  I  have  tarried  too  long  in  Lon* 
don.  From  here  I  go  to  Athens. 

Evidently  he  never  spared  himself.  His 
intellectual  impetus,  his  desire  of  action, 
were  continually  ahead  of  his  physical 
forces.  The  flame  of  a  strong  will  over¬ 
mastered  a  weakened  body.  For  the  sake 
of  making  his  preparations  in  order  to 
overwhelm  even  an  adveisary  whom  he 
could  so  well  afford  to  pass  by  in  future, 
he  chanced  all.  The  next  news  was  that 
he  had  been  found  speechless  in  the  street 
at  Naples,  and  almost  immediately  after¬ 
ward  died,  having  at  first  been  held,  by 
those  who  took  him  up,  to  bean  unknown 
man  in  indifferent  pecuniary  circum¬ 
stances  !  It  was  truly  a  harrowing  event 
— a  death  on  the  scientific  battle-field  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  fresh  campaign. 

III. 

Still  another  plan  he  had,  besides  that 
of  laying  bare  the  whole  lower  city  of 
Troy.  It  referred  to  extensive  excava¬ 
tions  in  Krete.  By  word  of  mouth,  as 
well  as  by  letters,  I  had  for  many  years 
often  expressed  a  hope  to  him  that  when 
next  he  was  going  on  the  warpath,  with 
pickaxe  on  his  shoulder,  he  would  choose 
for  his  object  the  island  from  which  the 
early  settlers  of  Troy  had  come.  The  sup¬ 
position  is  certainly  allowable  that,  in  this 
way,  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Phrygo-Thiakian 
race. 

Indeed,  the  Ida  mountain  and  the  Per- 
gamos  of  the  ancestral  island  home  of 
those  who  went  forth  from  Krete  to  found 
the  “  sacred  Ilios,”  afterward  re-appear 
in  the  same  names  of  the  Troad.  This 
Thrakian  habit  of  sticking  to  their  own 
designations  as  regards  homesteads,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  and  so  forth,  reminds  us  of 
the  same  place-nameshaving  been  brought 
from  Germany  into  England,  thence  into 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  In  dim,  legend¬ 
ary  lore  and  in  myth,  Krete  and  the  Troad 
are  much  connected.  Who  knows  what 
important  discoveries  the  incomparably 
keen  scent  and  sagacity  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
might  have  made  in  one  of  the  aboriginal 
homes  of  the  Trojans  ?  * 

To  go  back  only  to  the  last  few  years. 
Dr.  Schliemann,  trusting  in  promises  from 
Krete,  repeatedly  sent  word  from  Athens, 


under  date  of  November  20th,  1886,  and 
again,  December  9th,  1888,  as  to  his  forth¬ 
coming  work  there.  Each  time  he  was 
disgracefully  foiled.  In  a  long  communi¬ 
cation  of  March  2l8t,  1889,  he  once  more 
entered  fully  into  the  matter.  He  then 
wrote  : — 

I  am  most  gratefully  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you  sent  me,  and  I  have  read  all  with  deep  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  I  still  cannot  report  anything  as 
to  excavations  in  Krete.  When,  in  May,  1886, 
I  visited  the  island  with  Dr.  W.  Ddrpfeld,  wo 
singled  out,  on  the  building-ground  of  the 
ancient  Knosos,  the  hill  called  Kepbsla  Tchel- 
ebi,  which  lies  near  the  river  Kaizatos.  Our 
reason  for  chousing  this  site  was  because  there, 
in  1877,  five  holes  had  been  dug  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Consul,  Minos  Kalokairinos,  through 
which,  immediately  below  the  surface,  he  had 
obtained  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  55  metre  long,  43  m.  30  broad,  the 
plan  of  vchicli  appeared  to  resemble  that  (f  the 
palace  at  Tiryns.  It  seemed  to  ns  all  the  more 
important  because  pottery  had  been  found  in 
it  which  was  just  like  that  of  Tiryns  and 
Mykene. 

I  forego  quoting  the  very  ample  details 
of  his  negotiations  with  a  Kretan  land- 
owner,  whose  extortionate  demands  and 
slippery  behavior  were  such  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  had  again  to  be  abandoned  for  a 
time.  Dr.  Schliemann  then  continues  : — 

As  in  Turkey  there  is  no  law  of  expropria¬ 
tion,  1  entirely  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and 
went  to  the  Governor-General,  Nikolakis  Pasha 
Sartinsky,  who  resides  at  Chania,  and  who 
advised  me  to  send  a  petition,  through  the 
Directorate  of  the  Museum  at  Herakleion,  to 
him,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Kretan  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  to  meet  at  the  end  of  April. 
The  petition  is  to  contain  a  request  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  make  everywhere,  in  Krete,  excava¬ 
tions  at  my  expense,  but  for  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  Museum.  The  Governor  is  enthusiastic 
for  science,  and  he  promised  to  do  everything 
to  have  the  permission  granted.  For  this  his 
whole  inttuence  is  really  necessary,  as  there 
are  two  political  parties  in  Krete,  one  of  which 
favors  all  kinds  of  researches,  while  the  other 
will  not  hear  of  the  matter  before  Greece  has 
annexed  the  island  ;  for  they,  say  that,  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  revolution,  the  Turks  would  lose 
no  time  in  destroying  that  which  the  Greeks 
hold  to  be  most  valuable  and  dearest  to  them, 
namely,  the  Museum  in  Herakleion.  As  to 
the  petition,  that  Museum  has  already  handed 
it  in. 

The  letter  concludes  : — 

I  therefore  hope  to  attain  my  aim  at  last, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  then  it  will  certainly  not  be  difficult 
to  find  places,  either  on  the  building-ground 
of  Knosos  or  elsewhere,  as  promising  for  ex¬ 
cavation  os  Kephdla  Tchelebi,  so  that  I  may 
dig  for  a  small  indemnification  to  the  owners  ; 
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agricnltnre  being  mnch  neglected  there,  and 
the  land  scarcely  bringing  in  anything. 

Much  annoyed  by  the  repeated  disap¬ 
pointment,  Dr.  Schliemaun  added  a  post¬ 
script  in  Greek,  quoting  the  well-known 
uncomplimentary  language  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  as  to  the  character  of  the  Kretans. 
Perhaps  the  above  facts  may  be  useful 
points  for  other  investigators  who  propose 
occupying  themselves  with  the  Kretan 
problem  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  1  here 
give  these  details. 

It  is  painful  to  see,  from  some  passages 
of  this  communication  also,  as  well  as  from 
several  other  letters,  how  bitterly  the  great 
explorer  felt  the  never-ending  attacks  of 
an  antagonist  who,  year  after  year,  sought 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  discoveries 
by  a  “  fire-necropolis”  fancy.  At  various 
times  I  besought  Dr.  Schliemann  not  to 
mind  this  any  longer.  But  filled  with  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  before  all  the  world 
the  most  striking  refutation  of  that  idea, 
he  took  no  heed  of  his  health,  and  so  went 
into  a  premature  death. 

Meanwhile,  partly  the  internal  troubles 
of  Krete,  partly  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  his  negotiations  for  obtaining  the  soil 
for  excavations,  had  prevented  his  plan 
being  carried  out  there.  And  now  the 
hand  rests  forever  which  had  worked  with 
such  energy,  and  whose  grasp  had  always 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  way  of 
prehistoric  treasure  trove. 

IV. 

In  the  conversations  with  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  poems  easily  came  up.  When 
he  first  undertook  the  exploration  of  the 
hill  of  Ilissarlik.  he  did  so  in  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  belief  that  he  would  discover  the 
ruins  of  a  town  approaching  the  splendid 
description  of  the  Iliad.  He  naturally 
experienced  a  sort  of  mental  wrench  when 
the  reality  fell  short  of  what  he  had  hoped 
to  find.  Still,  it  is  but  due  to  him  to  re¬ 
member  that,  as  early  as  ISTl,  he  had 
written  : — 

My  expectations  are  extremely  modest.  I 
have  no  hope  of  finding  plastic  works  of  art. 
Tbe  single  object  of  my  excavations  from  the 
beginning  was  to  find  Troy,  whose  site  has 
been  discussed  by  a  hundred  scholars  in  a 
hundred  books,  but  which  as  yet  no  one  has 
ever  sought  to  bring  to  light  by  excavations. 

To  those  who  never  thought  of  measur¬ 
ing  prehistoric  reality  with  the  standard  of 
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a  beautifying  and  amplifying  later  poetry, 
the  result  of  Schliemann’s  exploration  was 
no  disappointment.  What  are  called  the 
Homeric  poems  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  very  late  form.  The  epic  songs  brought 
by  Lykurgos  from  Asia  Minor  ;  those  col¬ 
lected  three  centuries  afterward  by  Peisis- 
tratos  ;  and  those  edited  by  Aristotcles  for 
Alexander  the  Great,  were  all  somewhat 
different  in  text  from  what  we  now  pos¬ 
sess.  The  present  text  is  that  which  Alex¬ 
andrine  scholars  finally  put  together.  VV’^hat 
a  distance  of  time,  therefore,  between  our 
“  Homer”  and  the  war  in  which  Troy  was 
overthrown  ! 

In  the  history  of  national  epics,  I  said 
to  our  friend,  such  gradual  glossing  over 
of  old  heroic  lays  which  had  floated  about 
among  the  people  in  single  ballads,  is  no 
unusual  occurrence.  The  German  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  is  a  case  in  point.  Through 
monkish  bigotry,  our  nation  has  lost  the 
older  ballads  from  which  that  epic  was 
afterward  formed.  In  the  corresponding 
songs  of  the  Edda,  however,  in  which  even 
the  German  character,  and  the  names  of 
the  heroes,  as  well  as  the  Rhenish  scenery^ 
are  still  preserved,  we  yet  see  the  earlier 
ballad  form.  Northmen  had  learned  the 
Nibelungen  story  in  Germany.  Their 
skalds  at  homo  worked  it  out  in  their  own 
way. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  still  uphold  the  idea  of  a  single  author 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann,  though  loath  to  give  up  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  “  divine  Homer,”  was  not  of 
that  pedantic  turn  of  mind  which,  in  the 
face  of  facts,  still  clings  to  a  defeated 
error.  He,  at  any  rate,  in  discussion, 
showed  an  open  mind  for  unanswerable 
arguments.  It  is  true  he  was  mightily 
pleased  when  hearing  that  I  too — in  rather 
early  years  I  must  say,  namely,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  shortly  before  going  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg — had,  with  the 
utmost  fervor,  maintained  the  notion  of  a 
single  Homer  in  such  enthusiastic,  but  no 
doubt  most  imperfect,  lyrical  strains  as 
were  at  my  command.  Some  years  ago, 
that  youthful  production,  of  which  I  had 
lost  all  trace,  was  repiinted,  without  my 
knowledge,  by  a  University  friend,  the 
poet  and  judge  Dr.  Ludwig  Eichrodt,  who 
had  presei  ved  it,  in  his  Hortus  Deliciarum. 
The  second  part,  which  satirizes  the  good, 
but  rather  prosaic  Professor  who  taught 
us  the  critical  doctrine  of  Wolf,  was  intro- 
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duced  into  a  Kommers-Buch  of  the  Ger- 
man  Universitie;*,  and  i»  sung  by  students 
to  tliis  day.  Dr.  Schliemann  having  but 
gradually  divested  himself  of  a  view  which 
had  acted  as  such  an  efiicient  spur  for  his 
Trojan  enterprise,  was  much  amused  by 
all  this  ;  but  after  our  conversation  on  the 
subject  he  quite  understood  the  regret  I 
expressed  at  the  injustice  done  to  our  pro- 
Wolfian  Professor  at  the  Lyceum  at  Karls¬ 
ruhe. 

A  remarkable  service  to  the  science  of 
religion  was  performed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
when  he  gave  the  irrefutable  proofs  of  an 
owl-headed  Athene  and  a  cow  headed 
Her6.  To  the  less  well  read  artistic  mind, 
which  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  primitive  stages  of  mythology  and  its 
cruder  symbolical  imagery,  the  thought  of 
such  curious  Greek  or  rather  pre-Greek, 
goddesses  came  as  a  sudden  shock.  It 
was  less  comprehensible  that  scholars 
should  at  first  have  opposed  Schliemann’s 
perfectly  correct  view.  Hindoo  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  gods,  nay,  even  the  traces  of  animal¬ 
headed  deities  among  our  own  forefathers, 
or  of  downright  beast- worship,  might  have 
been  a  sutiicient  hint  to  the  students  of 
prehistoric  creeds  on  classic  ground. 

Among  those  who  showed  the  earliest 
readiness  to  accept,  at  any  rate  not  to  re¬ 
ject,  Dr.  Schliemann’s  interpretation  of 
Olaukopis  Athene,  was  Professor  Max 
Muller.  He  qualified  his  assent  by  the 
proviso  that  it  should  first  be  proved  that 
Here  Boopis  was  represented  as  a  cow¬ 
headed  monster.  The  proposition  of  so 
great  a  master  of  the  science  of  religion, 
of  an  authority  wielding  so  large  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  matters  of  arclneology,  as  well  as 
of  comparative  philology,  acted  doubly  as 
a  spur  upon  Dr.  Schliemann.  He  eagerly 
accepted  the  challenge.  He  began  dig¬ 
ging  at  Tiryns  and  Mykene  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  that  he  could  there  solve 
this  particular  problem  forever  ;  and  the 
result  of  his  researches  even  far  exceeded 
his  own  expectations.  Both  the  cities  in 
question  lay  close  to  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Here.  Now,  Dr.  Schliemann  actually 
dug  up,  near  Tiryns  and  Mykene,  thou¬ 
sands  of  terra- cotta  images  of  cows  ;  also 
fifty-six  cow-heads  of  gold,  one  of  silver 
with  gold  horns,  some  gems  engraved  with 
cow-heads,  many  hundreds  of  female  idols 
with  projections  like  cow-horns,  and 
female  figures  with  cow-heads. 

The  very  name  of  Mykene,  as  Dr. 


Schliemann  pointed  out,  is  apparently  de¬ 
rived  from  the  lowing  or  “  inueing”  of 
the  cow.  Indeed,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in 
German,  in  English  folk-speech,  the  root 
mu  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  corresponding 
verbs.  Any  one  remembering  the  ancient 
Gaia  cult  of  Greece  (Gaia=cow),  or  the 
changing  of  lo  into  a  cow,  and  her  repre¬ 
sentation,  like  Isis,  in  the  form  of  a  wom¬ 
an  with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  will  easily 
understand  both  Dr.  Schliemann’s  confi¬ 
dence  and  his  signal  success.  In  this  case, 
again,  he  triumphed  over  the  almost  in¬ 
comprehensible  doubts  and  prejudices  of 
professedly  learned  men  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  If  the  Greeks,  even 
in  their  most  advanced  state  of  culture, 
had  still  a  Serpent  Temple  in  which  snakes 
were  religiously  kept  and  worshipped, 
what  wonder  that  in  ancient  times  they, 
and  the  Thrakians  who  became  intermixed 
with  them,  should  have  worshipped  a  god¬ 
dess  under  that  cow-form,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  also  in  the  early  Norse  and 
German  creed  ? 

V. 

Next  to  the  finding  of  Troy,  that  of  the 
palace  of  Tiryns  was  Dr.  Schlieinann’s 
greatest  feat.  When  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  work  on  that  discovery,  he 
wrote  to  say  that  he  firmly  believed  in  the 
foundation  of  that  stronghold  by  Phoeni- 
kians.  This  view,  it  need  not  be  said, 
gave  rise  to  astonishment ;  for  it  goes 
against  the  tradition  of  antiquity,  which 
is  utterly  silent  about  Phoenikians  having 
come  to  Argolis. 

The  classic  writers  clearly  state  that 
Lyko-Thrakians,  a  “  gigantic”  race  from 
Asia  Minor,  had  raised  the  Kyklopean 
walls.  The  very  sea  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece  is,  in  Homer,  called  the 
‘  ‘  Thrakian  Sea.  ”  It  was  from  Lydia,  also 
a  Thrakian  country,  that  Agamemnon’s 
forebear,  Pelops,  had  entered  the  penin¬ 
sula,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  “  Dost  thou  not  know,”  ex¬ 
claims  Teukros  against  Agamemnon  in 
Sophokles  Ajas,  ‘‘  that  thy  grandfather 
was  old  Pelops,  a  barbarian,  a  Phrygian  ?” 

Troy  is  by  the  classic  poets  called  the 
‘‘  Phrygian  Castle,”  the  “  Phrygian 
Town.”  Another  Thrakian  settlement 
was  Mykend,  the  Lion-Gated,  where 
Agamemnon,  whom  the  ancient  bard  or 
bards  compare  to  a  lion,  held  sway  in  the 
heroic  age.  The  national  style  of  build- 
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ing  among  the  Phrygians  is  traceable  at 
all  the  three  places.  A  consideiable  sim¬ 
ilarity,  in  many  cases  even  an  apparent 
identity,  exists,  moreover,  between  the 
oldest  idols  found  at  Troy,  Mykene,  and 
Tiryns.  So  far  as  can  still  be  made  out 
from  the  partially  injured  wall-picture  of 
the  man  on  a  bull,  which  was  found  at 
Tiryns,  the  rider  even  wears  the  Phrygian 
cap  which  was  characteristic  of  the  swain 
of  fair  Helen  and  bis  kinsmen,  and  which 
may  be  seen  on  many  later  Roman  coins 
referring  to  Troy. 

Having  been  in  communication  with 
Dr.  Scblicmann  on  the  origin  of  Tiryns, 

I  found  that  in  this  case  he  would  take  no 
heed  of  the  most  distinct  classic  testimony, 
while  in  the  case  of  Troy  he  had,  at  least 
in  earlier  years,  believed  too  literally  in 
poetic  descriptions.  However,  before  the 
appearance  of  his  work,  he,  in  answer  to 
my  remarks,  wrote  from  Athens,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1885,  that  he  did  “not  deny  that 
the  oldest  settlement  of  Tiryns  belongs  to 
a  Thrakian  race,”  but  that  he  was  firmly 
convinced  I  would  come  round,  after  read¬ 
ing  his  book,  to  his  view  as  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  origin  of  the  palace  and  all  Kyklo- 
pean  walls  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  Myke- 
nean  civilization  in  general. 

However,  in  the  very  Preface  to  Tiryni, 
Dr.  Adler,  the  architectural  specialist, 
traced  these  ancient  creations  on  the  soil 
of  Argolis  to  the  national  style  of  the 
Phrygians  and  to  the  immigration  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  families  of  that  Thrakian  race 
from  Asia  Minor  ;  thus  fully  supporting 
the  classic  statements.  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the 
trusty  fellow- worker  of  Scblicmann,  whose 
merits  in  the  domain  of  archaiological  sci¬ 
ence  are  paramount,  wrote  : — 

Either  Phcenician  builders  raised  the  castle 
walls  in  North  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  Argive 
plain  ;  or  we  see  here  an  architectural  arrauge- 
ment  which,  invented  in  the  oldest  time  by 
some  nation,  had  gradually  become  typical, 
and  therefore  was  executed  by  several  races 
in  similar  manner.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  states 
that  the  Cyclopes,  the  builders  of  Tiryns,  had 
come  from  Lycia.  The  ancients,  consequent¬ 
ly,  knew  nothing  of  Phoenicians  having  built 
Tiryns. 

Still,  until  further  proof.  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
thought  he  should  give  preference  to  the 
former  of  the  two  possibilities  mentioned. 

Having  myself  laid  stress,  in  German 
and  English  articles,  on  the  Thrakian 
foundation  of  Tiryns,  Schliemann  urged 
me  to  see  Dr.  James  Fergusson,  to  whom 


he  had  dedicated  the  English  edition  of 
his  splendid  book  with  the  words  :  “  To 
the  Historian  of  Architecture,  eminent 
alike  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  fur 
the  original  genius  which  he  has  applied 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  its  most  inter¬ 
esting  problems.”  Now,  in  a  conversation 
of  an  hour’s  duration.  Dr.  Fergusson 
pointed  out,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
kindness,  by  means  of  drawings  and  other 
references  fetched  from  his  large  library, 
all  the  details  necessary  for  judging  ihe 
question.  His  introductory  words  were  : 
“  I  do  not  like  the  Phamikian  idea  at 
all.”  In  the  course  of  his  explanations 
he  said  : — 

"  We  evidently  have  here  before  us  a  structure 
dating  back  to  at  least  1500  years  before  our 
era.  Through  this  great  discovery  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  a  clear  and  sharp  division-line  is 
now  discernible  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
a  prehistoric  epoch  hitherto  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  Ihe  Greek  epoch  since  the  Doric  in¬ 
vasion.  Mykenfi  was,  no  doubt,  built  later 
than  Tiryns,  which,  on  account  of  the  low 
marshes  in  its  neighborhood,  had  probably 
been  found  to  be  somewhat  injurious  to  health. 
The  agreement  of  the  ground-plan  between 
Tiryns  and  Troy  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  practically  confirms  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  raising  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  by  Lycian 
workmen  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  Thracian 
people,  evidently,  which  built  Tiryns,  even 
as  Troy  was  a  settlement  of  Phrygian  Thra¬ 
cians. 

As  to  the  downward-tapering  embedded 
pillars  which  Dr.  Adler,  in  his  Preface  to 
Tiryns,  seemed  to  trace  to  the  stiff  hie¬ 
ratic  art-rules  of  Egypt,  Dr.  Fergusson  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  only  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  style  in  Egypt,  under  Thotmes 
11.,  and  that  the  Peloponnesian  stiuctuies 
in  question  were  clearly  traceable  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  building  in  wood  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  Thrakians  in 
well-forested  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same 
time,  he  approved  of  Dr.  Adler’s  opinion 
as  to  Phrygia  and  Lvkia  having  been  the 
aboriginal  home  of  the  architectural  style 
in  Argolis.  The  vestige  of  the  round  tim¬ 
ber  ceiling,  as  formerly  used  in  Thrakian 
Asia  Minor,  Dr.  Fergusson  pointed  out  in 
the  cross-cut  of  the  capital  of  the  Lions’ 
Gate  at  Mykene.  In  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  said,  this  ancient  mode  of  building  in 
wood  was  gradually  changed  into  stone 
architecture.  I  omit  entering  into  further 
interesting  details.  I  will  only  add  that 
Dp.  Fergusson  much  regretted  that  Schlie¬ 
mann,  having  made  so  impoitant  a  dis- 
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covery  at  Tiryns,  should  oppose  historical 
testimony  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
his  excavation. 

In  his  own  previous  writings,  Dr.  Fer- 
giisson  had  always  spoken  of  a  Turano- 
Pelasgian  substratum  in  Greece.  I  was, 
therefore,  additionally  interested  when 
hearing  from  him  that  he  now  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Teutonic  kinship  of  the 
Thrakians  in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  When 
I  mentioned  that  the  immigration  of  the 
Gertnanic  Asa  race  into  Scandinavia  had 
evidently  come  from  Thrakian  quarters 
near  the  Black  Sea,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Yes  ; 
Woden’s  expedition  to  the  North  !”  Be¬ 
fore  we  met.  Dr.  Fergusson  had  read  a 
number  of  articles  1  had  written  on  that 
subject.  The  main  contents  of  the  con¬ 
versation  above  referred  to  I  at  once  sent 
to  Dr.  Schliemann.  I  also  gave  at  the 
time  a  report  of  it  in  the  Press,  which  I 
communicated  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
Fergusson,  so  that  no  doubt  could  possi¬ 
bly  arise  as  to  the  correct  rendering  of  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  English  or 
Scottish  architect. 

VI. 

When  Dr.  Schliemann  gave  his  price¬ 
less  Trojan  art  treasures  to  Germany,  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment  was,  I  am 
afraid,  felt  in  London.  In  his  autobi¬ 
ography  in  that  splendid  work,  Ilios,  he 
had  said  : — 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science 
for  its  own  sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic 
of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan  antiqui¬ 
ties  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated, 
but  they  shall  never  be  sold.  If  I  do  not 
present  them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all 
events  pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the 
museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and  esteem  most. 

Now,  that  was,  in  some  degree,  a 
Delphic  utterance.  In  this  country  many 
e.Kpected  that  he  would  make  his  gift  to 
England.  However,  on  the  title-page  of 
his  first  book,  and  again  on  that  of  his 
Mycenae  (1878),  he  had  proudly  described 
himself  as  a  “citizen  of  the  United 
States.’’  In  his  political  views,  seldom 
as  he  touched  upon  these  thing.s,  he  held 
principles  in  harmony  with  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  Yet.  Germany,  after  all,  was  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  ho  should  first  think  of  his 
Fatherland  ?  On  the  other  hand,  might 
not  Greece  have  put  in  a  claim  by  saying 


that  the  Trojan  booty  did,  by  right,  be¬ 
long  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  over¬ 
came  llion  ? 

To  whom,  then,  was  the  precious  apple 
to  fall  ? 

Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  no  doubt,  hesi¬ 
tated  for  some  time.  I  well  remember  the 
pleasant  evening  when,  at  table,  be  raised 
a  discussion  on  this  subject.  A  learned 
Englishman,  who  honored  German  science, 
myself,  and  my  wife,  were  his  guests. 
Now,  much  as  I  personally  should  have 
wished  to  have  frequent  access,  for  the 
sake  of  study,  to  the  Trojan  treasures 
which  then  were  temporarily  established 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1  yet 
had  always  strongly  believed  that  Germany 
would  be  the  proper  guardian  of  that  pre¬ 
historic  hoard  of  art.  This  I  at  once  de¬ 
clared  in  a  few  words. 

“  You  say  that  Schliemann  asked  in 
a  tone  of  eagerness  ;  “  I  should  have  im¬ 
agined  that  you  who  had  to  leave  Ger¬ 
many  on  account  of  your  principles,  and 
to  go  into  exile,  would  not  give  this  ad¬ 
vice.  That  idea  had  always  been  present 
to  my  mind  and  made  me  doubtful.” 

“  How  ?”  I  answered  ;  “  what  differ- 
,ence  can  expatriation  make  in  my  views 
on  such  a  subject  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
you,  my  dear  friend,  should  ever  have 
been  able  so  to  misunderstand  me  ?  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  great  workshop  of  learning. 
Her  scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  not  blessed 
with  wealth.  Travelling  to,  and  staying 
in,  so  expensive  a  town  as  London  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  these  Trojan  treasures 
on  the  spot,  is  not  easy  for  them.  That 
is  one  reason  for  presenting  the  results  of 
your  researches  to  Germany.  Then,  the 
Trojans — as  I  have  often  explained — were 
of  Geto-Thrakian  descent,  closely  akin  to 
the  Germans.  In  a  German  museum, 
therefore,  the  remnants  of  Trojan  art  have 
their  fittest  place.  That  is  the  second  rea 
son.  Thirdly,  why  should  you,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  not  first  remember  our  Fatherland  ?” 

Schliemann  looked  up  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  but  evidently  pleased.  I  was  glad 
to  learn  from  him,  later  on,  that  he  had 
dedicated  his  collections  “  To  the  German 
People.”  These  were  his  own  public 
words.  By  letter  from  Paris  he  request¬ 
ed  me  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  confidential 
one,  until  the  sanction  by  the  German 
Emperor  had  been  given.  From  Athens 
he  afterward  wrote,  on  February  17th, 
1881 
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I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  my  la¬ 
bors  aud  my  dunatioa  to  the  German  people 
meet  «’ith  so  high  an  appreciation  on  yonr  part. 
But  truly,  I  feel  quite  under  a  difficulty  by  the 
many  proofs  of  your  friendship  with  which 
you  overwhelm  me.  Nothing  would  dll  my 
wife  and  me  with  greater  joy  than  to  have  you 
and  yonr  dear  wife  here  with  us  at  Athens  for 
some  time.  We  have  always  rooms  for  you 
ready,  and  everything  would  be  done  by  ns  to 
make  the  stay  to  you  pleasant.  My  donation 
of  the  Trojan  collection  to  the  German  people 
has  been  made  known  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  of  Prince  Bismarck  to 
me  in  the  official  Berlin  Gazette,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
great  joy.  1  have  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  yonr  essay  on  Germanic  Mythology.  I 
am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  your  treatise, 
on  “  The  Teutonic  Kinship  of  the  Trojans.” 
Yon  have,  no  doubt,  seen  that,  in  i/ios,  I  con¬ 
tinually  point  to  the  analogues  of  the  Trojan 
things,  which  were  found  in  Hungary  ;  and 
it  appears,  therefore,  that  Hungary  was  in¬ 
habited  by  a  Thrakian  people  in  a  far-olf  pre¬ 
historic  epoch. 

This  extension  of  the  Thrakian  race 
into  what  is  now  Hungary  I  had  repeat¬ 
edly  dwelt  upon  in  various  writings  con¬ 
cerning  the  discoveries  at  Troy.  In  men¬ 
tioning  a  proposed  translation  of  his  Ilios, 
hy  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  Director  of 
the  Museum  at  Buda-Pest,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  in  a  letter  of  December  16th,  1880, 
also  wrote  to  me  of  “  the  numberless  ana¬ 
logues  of  my  Trojan  finds,  which  appear 
to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Hungary  was 
once  inhabited  by  a  Thrakian  people  of 
close  kinship  with  the  Trojans  of  the 
Burned  City.” 

It  was  at  Schliemann’s  urgent  request 
that,  in  1884,  I  contributed  a  short  essay 
to  his  Troja  on  ”  The  Germanic  Kinship 
of  Trojans  and  Thrakians.”  Very  fre¬ 
quently  this  subject,  together  with  other 
Teutonic  race- questions  which  were  new 
to  him  when  we  first  met,  was  brought  up 
in  conversation.  Considering  all  this,  I 
trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  Englishmen, 


though  they  also  can  claim  Thrakian 
atfinity,  for  saying  that  I  was  right  glad 
when  the  results  of  the  wonderful  re¬ 
searches  of  a  German  on  the  hill  of  llis- 
sarlik  came  into  the  possession  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  is  of  nearest  blood-relationship 
with  the  doughty  champions  of  unhappy 
Troy. 

Often  did  he,  in  later  years,  during  his 
presence  in  London,  renew  in  the  warmest 
manner  the  invitation  to  us  to  come  to  his 
home  at  Athens,  the  well-known  splendid 
Ilion  House,  “  Ilion  Melathron,”  so 
called  from  the  smoke  blackened  cross¬ 
beam  or  rafter  of  ancient  Greek  dwellings, 
which  afterward  meant  a  roof  or  a  house 
generally.  But  the  journey  was  on  our 
part  never  undertaken.  I  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  imprisoned  Gods  of  Greece 
in  the  British  Museum.  As  I  am  looking 
over  the  mass  of  correspondence  before 
me  from  Athens,  from  Paris,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  from  Egypt,  in  which  the  great 
name  of  Virchow  also  occurs,  the  pen  re¬ 
fuses  to  describe  the  feeling  of  sadness 
arising  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  Schlie- 
mann. 

Honors  have  been  showered  upon  him 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  D.C.L.Oxon.,  and  honorary  Fel¬ 
low  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ;  a 
F.S.A.  ;  an  honorary  Member  and  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  But  why  enumerate  titles  in 
presence  of  achievements  of  world-wide 
fame  ?  Berlin  conferred  the  freedom  of 
the  city  upon  him,  an  honor  granted  but 
to  a  very  few,  such  as  Field-Marshal 
Moltke.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  now  and  then  arise  as  to  some  details 
of  learned  interpretation,  his  is  a  name 
that  will  live  forever,  as  long  as  men  still 
interest  themselves  in  the  history  of  their 
race  and  in  the  imperishable  poetry  found¬ 
ed  thereon. — National  Review. 


A  RIDE  IN  KAFFIRLAND. 

BT  J.  E.  C.  BODLEY. 

[The  following  pages  were  written  daring  a  made— sometimes  in  a  Kaffir  hat,  where  a  hos- 
coasting  voyage  along  the  tropical  littoral  be-  pituble  headman  shared  with  me,  sheltering 
tween  Mozambiqae  and  Gaardafai,  transcribed  from  a  storm,  his  noonday  meal  of  curdled 
from  notes  which,  still  impregnated  with  the  amass  ;  sometimes  on  the  high  veldt  or  be- 
indescribable  odor  of  Africa,  recall  vivid  neath  the  shade  of  a  mimosa-tree  during  the 
reminiscences  of  the  scenes  wherein  they  were  happy  hoar  of  off  saddling.  The  only  merit 
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of  the  descriptions  is  that  they  were  made 
amid  the  local  coloring  of  the  conntry  :  other¬ 
wise  the  narrative  is  wofnlly  tame  compared 
to  the  thrilling  recitals  of  more  adventurous 
tourists,  the  commercial  travellers  of  the  dark 
continent.  As,  however,  everj'thing  African  is 
nowadays  of  interest,  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  print  this  account  of  a  forgot¬ 
ten  corner  of  the  land  protected  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  for  half  a  century,  yet  less  known  than 
are  the  remoter  regions  between  the  Yaal  and 
the  great  Equatorial  lakes,  v  hich  now  occupy 
the  chanceries  of  half  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
—J.  E.  C.  B.J 

One  cloudless  summer  morning,  in  a 
month  associated  in  England  with  fog  and 
sleet,  the  brilliant  South  African  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  red  mass  of  the  Parliament 
Houses  at  Cape  Town,  in  striking  contrast 
of  coloring  to  the  green  background  of 
Table  Mountain  and  to  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  as  I  made  my  way  from  among 
the  trees  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  to  the 
primitive  building  which  contains  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  of  the  colony.  Sir  Thomas 
Upington  was  waiting  for  me  to  talk  over 
the  route  he  had  planned  for  me  with  his 
colleague  and  successor,  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  for  a  tour  in  the  western  and 
eastern  provinces.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  kindness  of  all  persons  in  authority  in 
South  Africa  to  English  travellers  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  country,  and  willing  to 
give  time  and  energy  to  so  doing.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  was  approaching 
the  term  of  his  memorable  governorship, 
not  content  with  giving  me  letters  and  in¬ 
formation  of  great  value,  had  put  me  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape  to  help  me  farther  on  my  way.  The 
Commissioner  of  Woiks  had  placed  at  my 
disposal  a  pass  over  the  Government  rail¬ 
way  system  ;  but  as  it  was  my  intention 
to  travel  chiefly  off  the  beaten  tracks,  by 
Cape-cart  and  in  the  saddle,  still  more 
valuable  were  the  good  offices  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier  in  providing  me  with  a  budget  of  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  magistrates  and  other 
functionaries  stationed  throughout  the 
colony. 

Sir  Thomas  Upington,  as  he  went 
through  the  pile  of  letters  with  a  map  of 
South  Africa,  remarked,  “  Now,  if  you 
could  only  extend  your  tour  into  native 
territory,  you  would  at  the  end  of  it  have 
seen  more  of  Africa  south  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  not  only  than  any  'traveller  from  the 
old  country,  but  than  any  Africander.” 
Just  as  he  was  uttering  the  words  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  de  Wet, 


the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  who  had 
that  morning  returned  from  an  official  tour 
in  the  Transkei.  ”  This  is  providential,” 
said  the  Attorney-General  ;  and  before  the 
interview  ended  I  had  decided  to  visit 
Kaffraria,  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs 
promising  to  ask  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Tembuland  to  summon  a  “  pitso  ” — a 
gieat  gathering  of  native  chiefs. 

A  month  later,  after  a  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney  of  over  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
southern  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  I  left  King 
William’s  Town  on  my  way  into  Kaffir- 
land.  The  peojfle  in  the  old  frontier 
town  had  advised  me,  as  my  time  was  not 
unlimited,  to  push  on  by  post-cart  from 
Kei  Road  through  the  Transkei  as  far  as 
Umtata.  the  capital  of  Tembuland.  The 
road  at  first  lay  through  miles  of  monoto¬ 
nous  rolling  veldt,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  driving  in  the  low  Cape-cart  drawn 
by  six  horses,  the  air  was  so  clear  that  our 
destination  at  night  was  plainly  visible 
when  still  fifty  miles  away.  This  was  the 
Amaxosa  country,  the  scene  of  the  great 
cattle-slaughter  of  1857.  To  a  young 
girl,  Nongquanse,  a  Kaffir  Marie  Berna¬ 
dette,  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  the  spirit  of  a  dead  chief,  who  bade 
her  tell  the  nation  to  slay  all  the  cattle  of 
their  vast  herds,  and  to  destroy  all  the 
corn  stored  in  pits.  Then  on  a  certain 
day  myriads  of  oxen  would  issue  from  tho 
earth  to  take  the  place  of  the  slaughtered 
kine  ;  fields  of  ripe  waving  corn  would 
spring  up  ;  the  ancient  warriors  of  tho 
past  would  reappear  ;  and  the  sky  would 
fall  and  crush  the  whites  and  the  Fingo 
dogs.  Agents  of  the  British  Government 
and  missionaries  vainly  tried  to  stem  the 
frenzy.  Two  hundred  thousand  hides  of 
slaughtered  cattle  were  bartered  to  traders 
for  trifles,  and  great  kraals  were  prepared 
for  the  promised  herds.  Thousands  of  the 
Amaxosa  race  were  famishing  even  before 
the  appointed  day  :  at  sunrise  the  whole 
nation  was  watching  for  the  morning,  and 
as  the  hours  went  by  without  any  of  the 
portents  appearing,  the  Kaffirs  awoke  to 
the  reality  that  they  had  been  duped.  In 
British  Kaffraria  alone  there  perished  that 
year  of  famine  nearly  70,000  natives. 

The  whole  of  the  first  day’s  journey  was 
over  ground  made  historic  in  the  war  of 
the  A.xe  in  1846,  and  in  subsequent  Kaffir 
wars.  My  one  travelling  companion,  the 
post-contractor  at  Umtata,  had  held  a 
lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  more  recent 
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Gcaika  and  Gcaleka  campaign,  and  enter¬ 
tained  me  with  his  adventures.  lie  point¬ 
ed  out  a  spot  where  in  one  engagement  he 
could  not  extract  the  cartridge  from  his 
ride.  A  native,  seeing  him  thus  helpless, 
threw  an  assegai  at  him,  which  struck  his 
saddle.  A  friendly  Fingo  now  came  up 
and  went  for  the  Gcaika  at  close  quarters. 
The  two  Africans  pointed  their  guns  at 
one  another’s  foreheads,  and  the  officer, 
incapacitated  from  helping  his  ally,  gazed 
expecting  to  see  two  black  heads  blown  to 
atoms  :  both  pulled  their  triggers — and 
both  had  forgotten  to  load  ! 

In  our  first  stage,  the  grass  of  the  roll¬ 
ing  veldt  looked  as  green  as  English  pas¬ 
tures  in  June,  beneath  the  deep-blue  sky  ; 
but  presently  heavy  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  aterritic  thunder-storm  raged  all  round 
us.  We  escaped  the  worst  of  it ;  but 
later  in  the  day  wc  climbed  a  mountain 
road,  strewn  with  giant  bowlders  washed 
down  by  the  deluge,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  passed  a  kraal  where  three  native 
women  had  been  struck  dead  by  the  light¬ 
ning — the  Kaffir  huts,  notwithstanding 
their  lowness,  frequently  attracting  thun¬ 
derbolts.  As  the  Kei  River  was  ap¬ 
proached,  beyond  the  straggling  village  of 
Koragha,  the  country  became  very  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  mimosa-trees,  fragrant  after 
the  rain,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
park  laid  out  amid  mountain  terraces,  till 
suddenly  the  Kei  bridge  came  in  sight — 
the  hnest  bridge  in  Cape  Colony — unit¬ 
ing  the  old  eastern  province  and  Kaffraria. 

On  the  river-bank  stiuatted  a  group  of 
Red  Kaffirs, — six  young  men,  all  well  built, 
and  all  adorned  with  great  care — Fingo 
mashers.  On  their  heads  they  wore  a 
fanlike  erection  of  feathers  ;  their  blank¬ 
ets  had  slipped  down  and  they  sat  in 
complete  nudity,  excepting  for  their  neck¬ 
laces  of  beads,  armlets  and  anklets  of 
metal,  rings  or  feathers  pierced  through 
their  ears,  and  the  minute  adornment 
which  Kaffir  modesty  ordains  for  its 
males.  They  sang  a  monotonous  chant, 
swinging  their  arms  from  their  heads  to 
the  ground,  and  when  it  was  done  they 
got  up,  threw  their  biankets  over  their 
bodies  as  gracefully  as  a  Spaniard  adjusts 
his  poncho,  and  with  an  insolent  air  swag¬ 
gered  into  the  canteen  of  the  Kei  Bridge 
Hotel.  These  boys  are  the  worst  class  of 
natives  to  deal  with,  in  their  pride  at  hav¬ 
ing  passed  the  age  of  circumcision.  They 
refuse  to  work,  but  when  brought  before 
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the  magistrates  plead  that  they  are  poor 
blacks.  They  form  the  class  in  which  the 
native  difficulties  will  lie  in  the  future. 
English  rule  has  disestablished  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  chiefs  to  which  their  fathers 
looked,  and  these  youths  are  growing  up 
bereft  of  that  tradition,  with  nothing  else 
to  reverence  in  its  place.  Tembuland  had 
just  been  given  the  franchise  ;  but  though 
the  black  population  is  estimated  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whites  as  200  to  1,  the 're¬ 
striction  which  disallows  the  qualification 
in  respect  of  property  held  tribally  makes 
the  proportions  of  the  electorate  in  the 
opposite  ratio  of  black  and  white. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Toleni,  where,  on 
a  mountain-top,  a  long  low  building  con¬ 
taining  post-office,  store,  and  inn,  stands 
among  a  cluster  of  Fingo  huts,  shaped 
like  beehives,  with  roofs  of  thatch  and 
walls  of  rnud.  From  this  point  to  Uintata 
the  postal  authorities  allow  twenty  hours 
for  the  mail-carts,  but  as  the  swift  Kaffir 
horses  can  do  the  distance  in  fourteen,  the 
hour  for  starting  is  four  in  the  morning 
instead  of  ten  at  night,  thus  giving  the 
rare  passengers  a  little  rest.  The  solitude 
of  the  green  plains  at  sunrise  is  unbroken 
save  for  some  flocks  of  stork.  The  natives 
are  not  matutinal,  and  nothing  stirring  is 
seen  round  about  the  frequent  kraals  till 
the  day  is  well  aired.  The  first  signs  of 
life  we  encountered  were  at  Ibeka,  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  one  of 
the  smartest  military  bodies  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  most  serviceable  in  native  war¬ 
fare.  The  men  came  running  round  the 
cart  from  the  native  huts  they  inhabit  to 
receive  the  mails,  the  enormous  size  of  the 
bags  being  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  young  braves  are  English¬ 
men  of  respectable  family,  whose  chief 
link  with  the  old  country  is  the  receipt  of 
newspapers  from  regretful  relatives. 

.  Whenever  we  ascended  a  rise  we  could 
now  see  before  us  the  great  Drakensberg 
range,  which,  rising  in  Pondolaiid,  runs 
right  through  Natal  into  the  Transvaal. 
On  all  sides  scenes  of  native  life  met  us. 
Two  tiny  boys,  black  as  jet  and  stark 
naked,  ran  among  a  flock  of  goats  ;  each 
seized  one  by  the  horns,  and,  leaping  on 
their  backs,  they  galloped  after  us  for  a 
mile.  Now  we  descended  to  the  Bashu 
river,  so  swollen  by  yesterday’s  storm  that 
the  drift  could  not  be  folded.  As  we 
went  down  the  steep  declivity  to  the  roar¬ 
ing  stream  six  naked  non-electors  of  Tern- 
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buland  ran  up  to  help  ns  ontspan.  The 
horses  being  unloosed,  the  Kaffirs  drove 
them  into  the  river,  shouting  and  clapping 
their  hands  as  they  were  borne  down  the 
stream  by  the  current.  On  to  a  primitive 
pontoon  the  blacks  lifted  the  cart  with 
loud  cries  of  “  hamba,”  in  sound  not  un¬ 
like  the  Neapolitan  jammo,  and  of  equiva¬ 
lent  meaning  ;  and  so  we  passed  out  of 
Fingoland. 

At  Umtentu,  in  Tembuland  proper,  that 
afternoon  wc  espied  a  great  multitude  of 
Kaffiis  assembled  in  a  kraal,  and  found 
that  the  headman  had  just  completed  his 
brewing,  and  was  entertaining  all  the 
neighboring  kraals  at  a  beer-drinking. 
Most  of  the  men  squatted  within  a  wattled 
enclosure  ladling  out  the  beer  from  barrels, 
and  drinking  it  from  pumpkin  calabashes  ; 
while  the  women  sat  in  rows  before  the 
huts,  many  of  them  carrying  children 
slung  in  blankets  behind.  For  a  consid¬ 
eration  the  men,  and  afterward  the  women, 
agreed  to  dance.  The  dancers  did  not 
lift  their  feet  from  the  ground,  but,  let¬ 
ting  their  blankets  slip,  they  advanced 
slowly  with  a  quivering  motion,  their 
breasts  protruding  and  all  their  muscles 
shaking,  while  they  brandished  their  clubs 
and  assegais  aloft.  The  women  mean¬ 
while  chanted  a  wild  accompaniment, 
clapping  their  hands  till  their  turn  came, 
when  they  stripped  themselves  to  the 
waist,  and  advanced  in  line  with  animated 
postures  and  gestures.  The  only  dignified 
figures  in  the  dance  were  the  unhappy 
babes,  who,  swathed  in  blankets,  had  their 
young  heads  whacked  against  their  moth¬ 
ers’  glossy  backs,  without  for  a  moment 
losing  their  imperturbable  composure. 
This  eaily  discipline  more  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  hardness  of  the  Kaffir  skull 
than  the  theory  of  exposure  to  the  sun. 
After  the  remuneration  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  as  we  were  driving  away,  a 
dozen  boys  and  girls  followed  us  asking 
for  directions  about  the  division  of  the 
money,  as  some  of  the  visitors  were  of  the 
Pondo  nation,  which  neither  loves  nor  re¬ 
spects  the  Fingos,  who  were  present  in 
large  numbers  ;  so  we  departed  leaving  a 
likely  prospect  of  black  wigs  on  the  green 
that  night. 

Umtata,  which  we  reached  before  sun¬ 
set,  after  a  drive  of  ninety  miles,  is  a  long 
straggling  village,  which,  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  architecture,  looks  iu  the  dis¬ 
tance  like  the  preparation  for  an  agricul¬ 


tural  show.  The  rolling  hills  above  the 
river,  which  is  the  frontier  of  independent 
Pondoland,  resemble  the  Sussex  downs, 
and  the  Kaffir  huts,  like  stumpy  ricks, 
keep  up  the  illusion  that  the  scene  is  in 
England.  Here,  in  the  little  town.  Major 
Elliot  dwells  in  a  cluster  of  native  huts 
which  stand  in  a  large  garden,  and  ad¬ 
ministers  justice  as  chief  magistrate  of  a 
great  native  province,  with  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  people,  who  consider 
themselves  his  subjects,  and  him  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa. 
My  time  being  somewhat  limited,  the  major 
decided  that  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assemble  a  “  pitso”  of  large  proportions, 
in  the  absence  of  the  principal  tributary 
chief  at  an  exhibition  at  Grahamstown,  a 
better  plan  would  be  that  Mr.  Merriman, 
the  magistrate  of  Umtata,  should  take  me 
for  an  expedition  into  Pondoland,  and  a 
messenger  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  chief  Nquiliso  to  request  him  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  meeting  of  his  tribe  to  welcome  a 
visitor  from  over  the  great  sea. 

Two  mornings  later  we  set  out  on  horse¬ 
back,  accompanied  by  two  young  officials, 
one  of  whom  was  an  admirable  interpreter, 
and  our  sole  escort  was  a  mounted  Kaffir 
policeman.  A  few  miles  outside  British 
territory  we  passed  through  a  prosperous- 
looking  kraal,  full  of  sleek  oxen.  This 
belonged  to  an  opulent  headman,  whose  . 
wealth  so  excited  the  chief’s  cupidity,  that 
the  witch-doctors  were  bidden  to  find  a 
pretext  for  “  smelling  out  ”  the  owner  of 
the  fat  cattle.  It  was  a  time  of  drought, 
and  the  witch-doctors  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  large  stores  of  grain  iti  his 
pits,  so  they  charged  him  with  sorcery, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  defied  the  elements  by 
making  a  disrespectful  gesture  at  the  sun. 
The  rain,  however,  came,  and  his  life  was 
spared  for  that  occasion.  As  we  were  up- 
saddling  after  our  midday  rest,  there 
passed  us  a  man  driving  a  small  fiock  of 
goats  and  several  bead  of  cattle.  This 
was  the  husband  of.  a  lady-physician  who 
is  ruining  the  practice  of  the  local  witch¬ 
doctors,  and  he  was  taking  home  his  wife’s 
fee  for  attending  a  patient. 

At  last  we  reached  the  chief’s  kraal.  A 
large  drove  of  horses  showed  that  a  numer¬ 
ous  gathering  had  assembled.  The  kraal 
was  not  unlike  other  Kaffir  viilages,  but 
the  round  enclosure  for  cattle  was  rather 
bigger,  and  there  were  a  greater  number 
of  mod  and-wattled  huts  grouped  around. 
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Outside  a  vast  herd  of  cattle  was  grazing, 
of  which  hereafter.  Nquiliso,  chief  of 
Western  Pondoland,  was  easily  recognized 
by  bis  cap  of  royal  leopard’s  skin,  and  as 
we  dismounted  he  advanced  to  meet  us, 
and  received  us  with  imposing  dignity. 
The  previous  night  the  messenger  from 
Umtata  had  announced  the  coming  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  “  leopard’s  tail”  had 
forthwith  been  sent  round  to  ail  the  head¬ 
men.  This  is  the  fiery  cross  of  the 
Pondos.  The  tail  of  a  leopard  mounted 
on  a  rod,  when  found  within  a  kraal,  is 
known  to  be  a  silent  summons  for  the 
headman  to  repair  to  the  chief’s  “  great 
place,”  or  wherever  the  chief  is.  The 
Eastern  family  is  paramount  in  Pondo¬ 
land,  but  the  Western  chief,  who  is  not  in 
the  succession,  is  the  grand  elector,  and 
Nquiliso’s  uncle,  Mquikela,  being  dead, 
our  entertainer  was  in  the  unpleasant  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  nominate  a  successor 
from  among  four  more  or  less  powerful 
candidates. 

Nquiliso,  who  looked  rather  like  Aida’s 
father  in  the  opera,  thanked  the  magis¬ 
trate  for  the  friendliness  of  his  message  to 
the  effect  that  the  visit  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  claim,  but  merely 
to  introduce  a  traveller,  and  he  added, 
“  The  stranger  must  eat  of  my  bread.” 
This  is  the  modest  form  which  the  Bantus 
of  the  coast  use  to  offer  a  guest  ”  a  white 
ox  of  the  herd.”  As  it  appeared  to  me 
rather  embarrassing  to  have  to  go  through 
Africa  for  the  rest  of  my  travels  driving  a 
cow,  it  was  explained  that  after  accepting 
it  I  might  offer  it  again  to  the  tribe  for  a 
feast — the  Paste  of  flesh  being  a  rare  treat 
for  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  their  herds,  which  are  kept  unim¬ 
paired  as  an  outward  sign  of  wealth,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  used  for  purposes  of  barter. 
Immediately  half  a  dozen  naked  Pondos 
rushed  into  the  drove,  and  seizing  by  the 
horns  a  white  ox,  they  threw  it  on  the 
ground  and  cut  its  throat  barbarously  with 
assegais.  While  it  was  being  skinned 
almost  before  it  was  lifeless,  a  circle  was 
formed  of  the  chief,  his  counsellors  and 
people.  Nquiliso  and  bis  guests  sat  on  a 
bench,  which  was  probably  a  missionary 
relic.  Outside  our  circle  sat  a  wild- look¬ 
ing  group,  a  deputation  from  the  Konj- 
wayi — the  people  of  Gwadiso,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  were 
waging  war  with  the  Pondos,  and  had 
come  to  talk  over  a  demand  of  cattle  as 


war  indemnity  for  men  slain  in  battle  ; 
but  our  host  bad  said  that  as  he  was  en¬ 
tertaining  he  could  not  talk  till  to-morrow. 

When  we  had  settled  ourselves  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  the  raw  smoking  liver  of  the  ox  was 
handed  round,  which  the  Pondos  de¬ 
voured,  holding  the  meat  aloft  in  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  slicing  off  a  gob¬ 
bet  which  fell  into  the  mouth.  Nquiliso 
then  asked  if  we  had  brought  him  a  pres¬ 
ent,  whereupon  the  magistrate  produced 
a  small  jar  of  whiskey.  A  rude  cup  was 
brought,  and  the  chief  himself  fished  out 
from  a  bag  of  beaded  skin  a  corkscrew  ! 
Our  native  constable  had  first  to  taste,  to 
show  that  the  drink-offering  was  not 
poisoned.  Then  the  chief  drained  a 
bumper  himself,  and  after  offering  the 
cup  to  us,  he  passed  it  to  some  of  the 
counsellors  sitting  on  his  left  hand,  who 
drank  with  much  dignity,  one  of  them  re¬ 
marking  that  the  liquid  was  “  softer  than 
fat.”  Then  Nquiliso  beckoned  to  a 
young  and  handsome  boy  with  almost 
Grecian  features,  not  to  drink  himself, 
but  only  to  act  as  cup  bearer  to  the  chief’s 
“  great  son  ”  Boklene,  who  sat  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  circle  upon  a  kaross  of 
buckskin.  The  cup  was  thus  borne  to 
him,  this  distinction  being  reserved  for  the 
heir,  all  the  others,  counsellors  and  head¬ 
men,  coming  up  to  the  chief  till  the  jar 
was  exhausted.  Boklene  is  a  good  look¬ 
ing  disdainful  individual  of  eight-and- 
twenty.  He  has  seven  wives  and  as  many 
children.  For  two  years  he  was  a  student 
in  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Buntingville, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  kraal  where 
we  were,  but  he  has  completely  relapsed 
into  the  habits  of  his  tribe  :  perhaps  the 
name  of  Buntingville  was  too  much  for 
bis  fastidious  feelings  ! 

The  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
with  all  its  civilizing  benefits,  is  vulgariz¬ 
ing  the  habitable  globe,  and  in  no  particu¬ 
lar  is  this  more  striking  than  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  new  settlements.  In  South 
Africa  this  importation  of  Americanisms, 
like  Buntingville,  is  the  more  wanton,  as 
the  old  Baiito  names  of  places  are  singu¬ 
larly  musical.  The  Dutch  were  offenders 
in  this  respect  before  we  came,  but  where 
a  name  has  historical  significance,  whether 
Boer  or  British,  there  is  some  excuse  for 
it.  For  instance,  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  quaint  town 
of  Stellenbosch  to  a  combination  of  the 
patronymics  of  Governor  van  der  Stell  and 
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his  wife  Conslantia  Bosch,  whose  Chris¬ 
tian  name  also  lives  in  the  famous  vineyard 
beneath  Table  Mountain.  Or  again,  no 
one  could  complain  if  each  English  gov¬ 
ernor  or  colonial  statesman  of  mark  left 
his  name  attached  to  one  burgh  or  prov¬ 
ince.  No  one  would  grudge  this  amount 
of  immortality  for  the  valiant  and  eccen¬ 
tric  Sir  Harry  Smith  ;  but  Uarrismith, 
Ladismith,  Aliwal  North,  and  Aliwal 
South,  are  reiterations  as  ugly  as  they  are 
needless  ;  and  because  Lord  Charles  Som¬ 
erset  once  governed  Cape  Colony,  that  is 
no  reason  why  South  Africa  should  be 
studded  with  every  name  and  title  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Beaufort  family,  as  if  it 
were  a  London  building  estate.  Sir  Her¬ 
cules  Robinson,  whose  rule  in  days  to 
come  will  probably  be  accounted  more 
successful  than  that  of  any  British  admin¬ 
istrator  who  preceded  him  at  the  Cape, 
may  congratulate  himself  that  as  yet  no 
Herculaneum  has  been  dedicated  to  him  ; 
but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the 
name  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  com¬ 
mander  is  vilely  travestied  in  a  Kaffrarian 
settlement  called  Colley  wobbles.  After 
that,  the  suburbs  of  Kimberley  named 
Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield  are  models  of 
Cockney  refinement  and  originality. 

To  return  to  the  young  Pondo  chieftain. 
I  beckoned  to  me  a  native  who  was  smok¬ 
ing  a  curious  inlaid  pipe,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  me,  when  Boklene, 
who  had  been  eyeing  the  transaction, 
arose,  and  with  a  gesture  of  great  dignity 
ordered  the  man  to  return  the  money,  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  stranger  is  our  guest ;  what¬ 
ever  he  desires  must  be  a  gift so  the 
coin  had  subsequently  to  be  slipped  sur¬ 
reptitiously  into  the  pipe-owner’s  palm. 
Conversation  then  became  general  with 
the  aid  of  our  clever  interpreter — the  old 
chief,  with  all  the  courtly  unction  of  an 
Italian  Monsignore,  repeating  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  for  a  friendly  visit  of 
ceremony  without  any  disagreeable  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  background,  and  of  hope  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  We 
asked  if  the  tribe  had  any  grievance. 
Boklene  said  that  their  chief  trouble  was 
an  epidemic  of  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  that 
they  hoped  that  the  English  surgeon  of 
XJmtata  might  come  and  inoculate  them,  as 
similar  treatment  for  small-pox  had  saved 
the  tribe.  His  own  powerful  arms  bore 
the  vaccination  marks  ;  and  he  added, 
amid  much  laughter,  that  the  witch-doc¬ 


tors  ascribed  the  present  epidemic  to  the 
malignant  influence  of  a  monkey  and  a 
snake,  but  that  the  day  of  the  witch-doc¬ 
tors  had  ended — upon  which  assertion  we 
received  a  grewsome  commentary  that  very 
night. 

There  was  an  aged  counsellor,  whose 
noble  features  were  Arab  rather  than 
Bantu,  who  plied  me  with  questions  about 
the  great  white  chief  over  the  seas — a  sub¬ 
ject,  as  Livingstone  testifies,  always  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  children  of  the 
African  wilderness.  1  explained  that  she 
was  a  woman — a  queen  ;  that  she  had 
reigned  for  more  than  half  a  hundred 
years  :  and  that  her  fiftieth  anniversary 
had  been  celebrated  by  “  a  great  dance 
given  to  all  the  nation,  at  which  many 
oxen  were  slain.”  “Has  she  a  great  son, 
and  what  is  his  age  ?”  1  told  him  of  the 

Prince  of  W'ales,  and  how  he  and  his  sons 
had  travelled  to  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  “  He  has  had  long  to  wait,”  the 
old  counsellor  sententiously  remarked  ; 
and  Nquiliso  added,  with  a  caustic  smile, 
that  if  he  kept  Boklene  waiting  as  long, 
the  witch-doctors’  aid  would  probably  be 
invoked  to  find  a  means  of  expediting  the 
succession.  “  Of  what  tribe  was  the  great 
Queen’s  husband  ?”  the  old  counsellor 
then  inquired  ;  and  on  hearing  that  he 
was  a  German  he  asked,  “  A  German  of 
the  nation  which  has  sent  people  to  Pon- 
doland  ?  But  they  have  told  us  that  their 
nation  hates  yours,  and  will  one  day  drive 
you  out  of  the  land.” 

This  is  the  work  of  one  Einwald  and  his 
associates,  who  was  once  described  in  a 
Colonial  Otfice  Blue-book  as  “  a  distin¬ 
guished  German  traveller,”  but  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  watchmaker  at  Cape 
Town.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  stories  of  German  intrigue  in 
South  Africa.  The  German  traders  and 
settlers  within  British  territory  would  be 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  any  part  of  the  land  of  their  adop¬ 
tion  to  the  Fatherland  which  they  have 
voluntarily  left,  with  all  its  irksome  limita¬ 
tions  on  liberty,  if  any  cession  were  within 
the  range  of  probability.  Their  attitude 
is  instructive,  as  showing  what  a  fraud 
German  colonization  is.  The  Germans  are 
the  best  settlers,  but  the  worst  colonists, 
in  the  world,  and  in  Central  Africa  the 
supineness  of  our  successive  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Governments  had  postponed 
for  England  her  supremacy,  while  civiliza- 
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tion  has  been  retarded  by  the  sham 
colonization  schemes  of  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  the  existence  of  German  busy- 
bodies  and  adventurers  in  South  Africa, 
unacknowledged  though  they  be  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  calls  for  our  absolute  annexation  of 
Pondoland,  which  is  a  comparatively  small 
tract  of  country  wedged  between  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  though  nominally 
under  our  protection,  is  a  sanctuary  for  all 
the  cattle-thieves  and  other  bad  characters 
of  Katfraria.  The  German  petty  plotters 
have  undoubtedly,  as  the  old  counsellor 
revealed,  stirred  up  the  Pondos  against 
the  English  ;  and  when  the  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  constructing  (at  a  cost  of 
£16,000)  the  road  through  Pondoland  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  our  road  makers  had 
frequently  to  call  themselves  Germans  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  natives  and  to 
avoid  molestation.  Einwald  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  had  told  them  that  if  once  the  Ger¬ 
mans  came,  there  would  be  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  guns,  and  that  blankets,  which  now 
cost  8s.,  would  be  sold  for  5s. — an  argu¬ 
ment  which  appeals  deeply  to  the  mind  of 
the  Kaffir,  who,  since  the  introduction  of 
English  currency,  will  walk  ten  miles  to 
obtain  the  cheapening  of  an  article  by  six¬ 
pence. 

1  asked  Nquiliso  to  allow  his  braves  to 
give  me  a  war-dance.  He  courteously  pro¬ 
tested  :  we  had  come  on  a  friendly  visit, 
he  said,  and  their  gesticulations  might 
seem  menacing.  At  last  he  consented  to 
a  compromise.  The  warriors  were  not  to 
wield  their  assegais  and  shields,  but  only 
their  clubs.  They  massed  themselves  in 
close  column,  swaying  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  chanting  a  refrain  quite  in 
Verdi’s  latest  Wagnerian  style.  One  man 
sang  a  few  bars,  and  the  rest  of  the  host 
took  it  up,  repeating  it  again  and  again. 
All  the  time  the  phalanx  advanced  upon 
us,  the  men  shooting  up  their  clubs  in 
rhythm  with  the  chant,  till  they  were  un¬ 
comfortably  close  upon  us,  and  we  could 
appreciate  the  old  chief’s  warning  about 
the  menacing  character  of  the  dance.  At 
a  signal  they  retired  in  the  same  order, 
and  at  the  end  the  women  rushed  from 
the  huts  to  welcome  the  heroes  on  their 
return  from  battle. 

We  had  to  take  our  leave.  We  had 
twenty  miles  to  ride  to  our  bivouac,  and 
not  only  was  night  approaching  but  the 
thunder  was  muttering  in  a  threatening 
sky.  The  old  chief  was  asked  if  he  want¬ 


ed  anything.  Yes  ;  he  would  like  some 
cartridges  for  a  Martini-Henri  he  pos- 
sessed.  He  did  not  want  to  shoot  men, 
but  only  the  pau — the  turkey  bustard  ; 
and  would  the  great  Queen  from  over  the 
water  send  him  a  suit  of  clothes  :  he  w'as 
tired  of  his  blanket.  Boklene,  with  a 
well-bred  air,  escorted  us  to  the  entrance 
to  the  kraal,  and  pointed  out  our  way  after 
Nquiliso  had  shaken  hands  with  us  most 
warmly.  We  galloped  for  several  miles 
over  the  rich  veldt,  ascending  to  high 
ground  from  which  the  country  down  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  was  visible.  In  the  west 
was  a  patch  of  red  angry  after-glow,  and 
in  the  twilight  twenty  bush  tires  sent  up 
their  smoke.  Darkness  fell  suddenly,  and 
the  lightning  became  magnificent — chain- 
lightning  they  called  it — the  whole  horizon 
facing  us  being  lit  up  again  and  again  by 
parallel  lines  of  trickling  light.  Then  all 
was  darkness  again,  except  for  the  rare 
glimmer  of  the  fire  in  a  Pondo  hut,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  glowworm. 

Then  as  we  paced  our  horses  in  the 
blinding  rain,  amid  the  roar  of  the  thun¬ 
der,  we  heard  the  appalling  history  of  the 
day’s  proceedings  When  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  message  had  come  announcing  our 
visit,  Nquiliso  was  disconcerted  because  he 
was  short  of  cattle  wherewith  to  make  a 
show  and  welcome  his  guests.  He  be¬ 
thought  him  of  one  of  his  people,  a 
wealthy  Pondo  who  had  been  already  ac¬ 
cused  of  sorcery  by  reason  of  the  fatness 
of  his  herds  ;  so  a  band,  headed  by  Bok- 
lene,  was  sent  over  to  his  kraal  that  very 
morning  :  he  was  “  smelled  out”  by  the 
witch-doctor,  and  forthwith  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  Thus  were  we  provid¬ 
ed  with  our  entertainment.  This  was  the 
story  told  us  by  the  Kaffir  messenger  who 
had  been  sent  over  with  the  magistrate’s 
message,  and  he  had  seen  the  armed  band 
go  forth  and  return  later  with  the  cattle. 
1  naturally  felt  some  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  a  human  creature  having  been 
done  to  death  on  my  account,  but  the 
native  guide  consoled  me.  It  was  lucky 
for  the  doomed  headman  that  we  had 
come.  His  sleek  herds  had  long  since 
marked  him  down  as  a  victim  for  the 
witch-doctors  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
our  coming  he  would  not  have  been  so 
mercifully  despatched,  but,  bound  and 
smeared  with  fat,  he  would  have  been 
thrown  on  an  ant-heap,  to  linger  for  days. 
I  thought  of  the  dead  Pondo  lying  stark 
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beneath  the  African  thunderstorm,  every 
moment  growing  more  terrific  ;  and  of  the 
Wesleyan  seminary  at  Biintingville,  a  few 
miles  away  across  the  hills  ;  and  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  Anglicans,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Methodists,  all  severely 
ignoring  one  another,  at  Uintata,  from 
whence  we  had  ridden  that  day  Two 
days’  journey  farther,  at  King  William’s 
Town,  the  Salvation  Army  was  each  night 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  streets  ;  and  still 
a  little  farther,  atGrahamstown,  the  young 
Tembu  chief  was  inspecting  the  triumphs 
of  civilization  at  the  exhibition  in  the  City 
of  the  Saints,  and  might  have  been  taken 
to  see  the  iron  tabernacle  erected  as  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
when  locked  out  of  his  cathedral  by  the 
Dean  :  for  South  African  Christianity,  in 
its  multitudinous  forms,  is  full  of  healthy 
activity,  and  even  Boklene  was  so  far 
amenable  to  its  influence  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  at  Biintingville  a  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  deriding  before  visitors  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  “  smelling  out,”  with  the  blood 
not  yet  dry  on  his  club  after  its  morning’s 
work. 

Suddenly  my  reflections  were  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  a  dazzling  glare  which  stunned  me, 
and  amid  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder 
my  horse  spun  round  and  round.  We 
were  all  blinded  for  some  minutes,  and 
each  thought  the  other  had  been  struck. 
The  magistrate  was  tiding  by  my  side,  and 
twenty  yards  ahead  of  us  his  two  subal¬ 
terns.  The  bolt  had  fallen  between  the 
two  groups,  and  a  sulphurous  smoke  thick¬ 
ened  the  air.  At  la^t,  when  nearly  mid¬ 
night,  we  reached  Umlingana — a  store  and 
a  cluster  of  Rondo  huts.  W'e  had  sent  in 
advance  the  second  Kaffir  constable,  but 
he  had  not  arrived,  doubtless  struck  by 
the  lightning.  An  excellent  old  woman, 
the  storekeeper’s  wife,  and  formerly  a 
nurse  in  the  Merriman  family,  soon  pre¬ 
pared  us  a  capital  supper  of  what  the 
Rondos  called  inhanto  and  itywala,  and  I 
never  slept  as  well  as  in  the  hut  I  shared 
with  the  magistrate. 

The  next  morning  was  fine  and  hot,  and 
our  Kaffir  policeman,  whose  fate  we  had 
bewailed  over  supper,  turned  up.  He  had 
not  been  struck  by  lightning,  but  recol¬ 
lecting  that  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
dwelt  in  a  neighboring'  kraal,  he  thought 
that  a  visit  to  her  would  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  acting  as  our  advance-guard  in 
the  tempest,  especially  as  a  hunk  of  my 
N*w  Skbus.-  -Vol.  LIII.,  No.  4, 


cow,  which  he  had  carried  away  at  his 
saddle-bows,  would  make  him  unusually 
welcome.  In  Rondoland  the  policeman 
conveys  the  meat  to  his  lady-love,  instead 
of  following  the  converse  practice  tradi¬ 
tional  in  the  English  constabulary. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  the  lovely 
tract  of  scenery  which  stretches  down  from 
Umlingana  to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the 
Gates  of  St.  Jt^hn.  The  rich  monotonous 
veldt  ends,  and  the  landscape  from  this 
point  is  a  magnificent  combination  of 
mountain  and  forest,  with  the  river  run¬ 
ning  through  the  valley,  swollen  by  stream.s 
which  trickle  like  silver  down  the  wooded 
hillsides.  Here  in  secluded  kloofs  we  saw 
clusters  of  huts,  the  fastnesses  of  cattle- 
thieves  ;  beyond  in  another  mountain  le- 
cess  were  the  remains  of  a  grass- fire  where 
lately  had  perished  a  band  of  kivetta  boys 
(as  the  youths  are  called  who  have  recent¬ 
ly  submitted  to  the  rites  which  admit 
them  to  manhood),  who  had  been  turned 
into  a  kraal  there  during  the  season  of 
their  wearing  the  customary  wdiite  paint. 
The  old  storekeeper  at  Umlingana,  from 
whom  I  procured  some  Rondo  curiosities 
which  he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  food 
during  a  famine,  told  me  that  the  life  of  a 
trader  isolated  among  savages  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  happy  one.  Madolo,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  chief,  had  recently  ridden  over  and 
had  taken  some  blankets  out  of  the  store, 
but  when  asked  for  payment  threatened  to 
xjumhok  the  old  man — that  is,  horsewhip 
him  with  a  thong  made  of  sea  cowhide. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  traders 
are  the  most  disreputable  of  whites,  who 
live  in  great  comfort,  according  to  their 
debased  ideas,  supplying  the  natives  with 
spirits  and  ammunition,  and  loudly  exag¬ 
gerating  the  perils  they  are  subject  to. 
On  our  way  back  to  Umtata  by  a  different 
route,  we  met  with  one  of  these,  who  was 
married  to  a  Cape  Hottentot  woman,  to 
whose  care  Boklene  had  confided  his 
eldest  son,  to  be  brought  up  as  an  English 
gentleman.  The  solemn  little  man  was 
wearing,  to  prove  his  civilization,  a  flannel 
shirt  as  his  only  garment,  but  it  was  too 
short  for  him,  though  he  was  only  three 
years  old. 

I  must  pass  over  many  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  return  journey  through  Ron- 
doland— a  ride  which  made  me  regret  in 
subsequent  solitary  expeditions  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Mr.  Merriman,  the  magis¬ 
trate,  who  is  full  of  information  of  the 
29 
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people  among  whom  he  dwells,  and  with 
whom  he  has  the  greatest  sympathy. 
Umtata,  however,  must  not  be  tinally  left 
without  a  word  about  the  Anglican  cathe¬ 
dral  there.  The  Bishop  had  gone  to  an 
Episcopal  Conference  at  Lambeth,  but  I 
saw  much  of  his  amiable  and  hard-working 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  Kaffir  language.  Like  all  disin¬ 
terested  missionaries  I  have  met  in  South 
Africa,  he  did  not  dare  make  any  forecast 
of  the  future  of  missions  in  that  country, 
and  he  sorrowfully  acknowledged  that  the 
frequent  relapses  of  converts  into  the 
condition  of  the  “  Red  Kaffir”  shows  that 
the  civilization  of  the  “  school  Kaffir”  is 
only  skin-deep.  The  instance  of  Emma 
Sandilli  is  well  known — the  chief’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  formerly  used  to  be  a  guest  at 
Government  House,  Cape  Town,  in  Sir 
Battle  Frere’s  time,  where  she  played  the 
piano,  and  now  has  returned  to  the  blank¬ 
et  and  the  ochre  in  a  kraal,  where  she 
lives  as  one  of  a  retinue  of  wives. 

The  native  service  in  the  iion  cathedral 
is  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  congre¬ 
gation  is  arranged  in  High  Church  fashion, 
men  on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other  ; 
and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  Kaffir  language.  The  black 
choir  is  surpliced  and  cassocked,  and  the 
clergyman,  with  his  Pondomisi  deacon, 
wore  colored  stoles,  the  latter  en  bandou- 
liere.  A  baptism  took  place  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  there  in  three  languages,  Kaffir, 
Dutch,  and  English,  as  one  of  the  infants 
was  Kaffir,  another  Hottentot,  and  the 
third  a  colonist’s  child,  so  the  god-parents 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  was  the  vulgar  tongue  in  which  they 
vowed  to  instruct  their  charges.  The 
singing  was  beautiful — as  soft  as  that  of 
Italian  women  chanting  the  Litanies  of  the 
month  of  Mary.  Lily  Mtobobo  lent  me 
her  hymn-book — her  name,  which  must 
have  been  given  to  her  in  honor  of  her 
teeth,  was  written  in  it — “  Lily  Mtobobo, 
Emtata.”  In  my  rash  ignorance  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  Lily  ought  to  know  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  her  native  town,  but  was 
crushed  by  the  reply  that  the  spelling 
showed  her  knowledge  of  the  refinements 
of  Bantu  etymology,  Emtata  being  the 
locative  case  of  Umtata.  The  Kaffir  lan¬ 
guage  is  trochaic,  and  it  contains  few 
rhymes,  the  chief  being  yam  and  bam, 
which  give  a  comminatory  sound  to  the 
pious  canticles ;  but  the  collection  of 
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hymns  is  said  to  have  great  literary  merit, 
and  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Canon  Wood- 
roffe  of  Grahamstown,  who  has  done  more 
work  for  the  native  races  in  South  Africa 
than  many  whose  names  figure  ostenta¬ 
tiously  in  missionary  repoits. 

From  Umtata  I  set  out  again  one  sunny 
morning  at  five  o’clock,  accompanied  only 
by  a  Fingo  constable,  who  acted  as  my 
guide  and  carried  my  saddle-bags.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  a  wiry  Kaffir  horse,  my  way  through 
Tembuland  lay  over  a  well-cultivated  coun¬ 
try  of  grass  and  mealies.  On  the  first 
forenoon  we  came  to  the  kraal  of  Makaula, 
a  friendly  chief.  Timothy,  my  guide, 
rode  on  in  advance  to  ask  if  a  visit  would 
be  agreeable,  and  he  came  back  with  a 
message  from  the  queen-mother  to  say  that 
on  no  account  must  the  stranger  pass  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  chief,  who  was  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  kraal  and  would  be  summoned.  I 
rode  up  and  off- saddled,  and  was  received 
by  Makaula’s  mother,  a  massive  matron 
six  feet  high,  and  quite  of  the  type  of  the 
British  chaperon.  She  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  daughters-in-law,  who 
came  forth  from  the  huts  and  sat  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  They  all  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
one  of  them,  the  great  wife,  brought  out 
a  Windsor  chair  for  me.  I  peeped  into 
my  lady’s  chamber,  but  she  had  denuded 
it  of  its  only  piece  of  furniture.  The 
ladies  produced  their  pipes,  and  helping 
themselves  from  my  tobacco-pouch,  they 
proceeded  to  smoke  with  all  the  grace  of 
a  Viennese  beauty  puffing  her  cigarette. 
The  chief’s  unmarried  sister  now  joined 
the  group,  and  her  bashful  monosyllables 
in  reply  to  some  questions  of  mine  called 
forth  much  well-bred  hilarity  from  the 
chaperons.  There  were  only  two  men 
with  them,  the  tarac-cats  of  the  kraal — 
one  an  elderly  young  gentleman,  whose 
hair  was  arranged  in  finicking  little  spikes. 
The  whole  group,  indeed,  had  much  in 
common  with  what  is  met  with  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  country-house  when  a  caller  has  to  bo 
entertained  for  half  an  hour  while  the  men 
are  out  shooting.  The  tame-cats  were 
much  interested  with  my  field-glasses, 
through  which  they  could  see  the  mes¬ 
senger  galloping  on  a  cream-colored  horse 
for  the  chief  ;  and  before  he  arrived  the 
royal  babies  were  exhibited,  their  respec¬ 
tive  mothers  uttering  sounds  of  delight 
when  I  prodded  the  black  fatlings  with  my 
riding-whip. 

Makaula  at  last  rode  up — a  magnificent 
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creature,  taller  than  his  mother,  a  white 
blanket  thrown  loosely  round  him,  and  a 
string  of  beads  crowning  his  head,  lie 
held  a  long  and  dignitied  conversation 
with  me  about  his  grievances,  but  as  Timo¬ 
thy’s  English  was  as  peculiar  as  my  Kattir, 
we  made  little  progress  ;  however,  he  made 
it  clear  that  he  felt  the  cold  (it  was  a  hot, 
thuudery  day),  and  that  some  whiskey 
would  be  acceptable.  1  told  him  that  I 
carried  none  with  me,  but  that  if  he  would 
ride  on  with  me  to  the  next  store  he 
should  have  some.  lie  replied  that  un¬ 
happily  the  storekeeper  had  no  license,  so 
1  consoled  him  with  a  present  of  cigars, 
which  he  proceeded  to  chop  up  for  his 
pipe  and  his  snuff-box. 

That  afternoon,  at  the  Moravian  mis¬ 
sion-station  at  Bazira,  1  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  in  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  to  Makaula’s  people.  This  was  the 
little  family  circle  of  Mr.  Baudert,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  missionary  from  Coblenz,  consisting 
of  his  kindly  wife  and  pretty  child,  a 
sweet  little  Gretchen.  These  simple- 
minded  folk  welcomed  me  with  the  great¬ 
est  heartiness,  and  were  in  despair  when 
they  heard  it  was  my  intention  to  com¬ 
plete  a  fifty-mile  ride  that  day,  predict¬ 
ing  thunder-storms  and  swollen  rivers  to 
prevail  upon  me  to  be  their  guest.  The 
good  missionary  spoke  in  high  praise  of 
the  industry  of  the  Kaffirs  so  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  location,  but  confessed 
that  as  soon  as  they  went  back  to  the  huts 
they  relapsed  into  barbarism. 

So  the  day  went  on  ;  rivers  were  forded 
and  swum  ;  mounted  Kaffirs  passed  me, 
saluting  with  uplifted  hand,  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  spread  out  as  in  a  bishop’s  bene¬ 
diction  ;  the  horses  were  cff-saddled  at 
intervals,  till  at  last  we  espied  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  Engcobo,  fifty-six 
miles  from  our  starting-point,  and  only 
two  hours  ahead.  Then  my  misfortunes 
began.  As  my  horse  struggled  up  a  steep 
river-bank  the  girth  snapped,  so  my  guide 
went  on  to  tell  the  magistrate  of  ray  com¬ 
ing,  and  I  followed  as  quickly  as  the  tired 
horse  and  the  broken  girth  would  allow. 
Then  darkness  fell  with  sudden  swiftness 
as  it  does  in  Africa,  and  I  was  left  alone 
on  a  moonless  night,  so  black  that  my 
horse’s  head  was  invisible  to  me  as  I  sat 
in  the  saddle,  so  my  wisest  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  halt.  After  hours  of  waiting,  at 
about  nine  o’clock,  just  as  I  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  tether  the  horse  and  go  to  bed  sup  • 


perless  on  the  veldt,  I  heard  Timothy 
shouting.  He  came  leisurely  leading  his 
horse.  “  I  told  you  to  gallop  back  to 
me.”  ”  But,  bass,  the  saddle-bags  were 
heavy.”  ”  Why  in  the  name  of  your 
grandfather’s  spirit  didn’t  you  leave  them 
with  the  magistrate  if”  This  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  aboriginal  sagacity.  As 
guides,  too,  I  found  the  natives,  whether 
Fingo  or  Gcaika,  who  were  lent  to  me  at 
the  different  magistrates’  stations,  quite 
useless  twenty  miles  away  from  their 
home,  and  I  had  to  guide  them  with  the 
aid  of  my  map.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  day  of  my  ride  in  Tembuland  1  was 
benighted  entirely  by  the  fault  of  the 
native,  and  after  riding  forty  or  fifty  miles 
it  was  hard  lines,  both  for  the  horse  and 
his  rider,  to  be  let  in  for  two  or  three 
hours  of  wandering  in  the  dark  when  tired 
and  hungry.  The  powers  of  endurance  of 
the  native  horses  are  beyond  all  praise. 
On  this  journey  the  little  animal  which 
brought  me  from  Umtata  carried  me 
nearly  150  miles  in  fifty-three  consecutive 
hours  without  turning  a  hair  ;  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  with  a  Basuto  pony  in 
Zululand  confirmed  me  in  my  admiration 
for  the  calibre  of  South  African  horse- 
fiesh.  All  that  the  steeds  demand  is  an 
off-saddling  and  a  short  rest  at  the  end  of 
every  two  or  three  hours.  If  forage  can 
be  obtained  at  these  stages,  so  much  the 
better  ;  but  if  not,  they  will  contentedly 
feed  on  the  sweet  veldt,  and  then  proceed 
again,  always  at  the  same  easy  canter, 
which  makes  riding  in  Africa  in  dry 
weather  as  easy  as  sitting  in  an  American 
rocking-chair. 

Even  in  a  savage  country,  where  there 
are  no  telegraphs  and  infrequent  mails,  it 
must  be  awkward  sometimes  for  the  most 
hospitably  inclined  people  to  receive  un¬ 
looked-for  and  belated  travellers  at  the 
dead  of  night.  Yet  when  I  reached  the 
little  group  of  huts  which  form  the  resi¬ 
dency  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Arthur  Stan¬ 
ford,  I  found  awaiting  me  the  most  wel¬ 
come  comfort  and  the  most  comfortable 
welcome,  as  if  my  coming  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  week.  It  is  astonishing  how 
soon  one  forgets  one’s  weariness  at  the  end 
of  a  long  day’s  ride  in  Africa  ;  and  though 
five  o’clock  was  my  hour  for  starting  again 
the  next- morning,  my  kind  entertainers 
found  me  very  willing  to  sit  up  talking 
with  them  till  long  past  midnight.  Just 
as  I  was  setting  out  in  the  morning,  the 
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magistrate’s  eldest  little  girl  was  going  for 
her  ride.  One  of  the  pleasantest  memo¬ 
ries  of  my  expeditions  in  wild  regions  has 
been  the  pretty  children  I  have  found 
making  bright  most  remote  and  desolate 
spots.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  fair-haired 
baby  girl  must  often  cause  some  anxiety 
to  its  parents  in  their  isolation  among  sav- 
asjes.  Here  on  this  very  spot,  during  the 
Ternbu  rebellion  of  1881,  the  brother  of 
my  host  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Kaffirs,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
escaped  with  his  wife  and  children  through 
the  woods  to  the  next  station,  which  they 
found  burned  down  by  the  rebels. 

I  must  pass  over  the  remaining  days  of 
my  ride,  with  all  their  infinite  variety,  in 
Older  to  devote  a  short  space  to  a  subject 
which  is  from  time  to  time  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  English  public — the 
great  missionary  question.  As  the  travel¬ 
ler  rides  or  dri\es  through  Kalfraria,  when¬ 
ever  he  gains  the  top  of  an  eminence  there 
is  sure  to  meet  his  view  a  neat  homestead, 
the  white  walls  of  which  shining  in  the 
sunlight  are  visible  for  miles.  This  is 
pointed  out  as  the  mission  station,  and  as 
it  is  approached  there  are  apparent  signs 
that  the  tenant  of  the  holding  is  the  happy 
occupier  of  a  prosperous-looking  estate. 
The  prosperity  of  the  neighborhood  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  extend  beyond  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  location.  The  characteristics 
of  the  kraals  within  a  mile  of  a  mission 
station  in  no  wise  differ  from  those  which 
are  more  remote,  though  there  are  few 
kraals  in  Kaffirland  which  are  half  a  day’s 
ride  from  some  Biitish  or  German  evan¬ 
gelizing  agency.  Occasionally  a  Red  Kaffir 
is  seen  stalking  along  with  a  tall  hat  sur- 
tnounting  his  ochie  stained  blanket,  or 
wearing  a  frock-coat  below  which  his 
black  legs  are  visible,  and  one  is  told  he 
is  a  Moravian  or  a  member  of  some  British 
sect ;  and  the  conclusion  that  one  comes 
to,  after  months  of  travel  in  Afiica,  from 
Tembuland  to  the  Transvaal  and  from 
Zululand  to  Zanzibar,  is  that  the  only 
achievement  of  the  later  generations  of 
missionaries  has  been  to  modify  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  the  natives.  In  South 
Afiica  the  Yorkshire  blanket  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  kaross  of  skins,  and  the 
carved  wooden  pipkin  has  given  way  to 
the  tin-pail  of  commerce. 

Had  I  nothing  but  my  unsupported  ob- 
^rvations  to  rely  upon,  I  might  have 
thought  that  by  some  curious  chance  the 


zigzag  course  of  my  journeyings  had 
passed  through  the  more  unfavorable  locali¬ 
ties  of  missionary  propaganda  ;  but  the 
result  of  my  inquiiies  of  every  class  of 
person,  from  the  missionaries  themselves 
to  the  magistrates,  confirmed  me  in  the 
impression  that  little  or  no  progress  is 
being  made  in  civilizing  the  native  races. 
More  valuable,  however,  than  a  volume  of 
traveller’s  talk  is  the  Blue-book  on  native 
affairs,  which  is  annually  presented  to  the 
Cape  Barliament,  containing  the  reports 
of  the  magistrates  and  civil  commissioners 
in  native  teriitory.  Now  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe 
the  civil  officials  are  prejudiced  witnesses 
against  missionary  propaganda.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  South  Africa,  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  The  Dutch  Boers  and  the  missiona¬ 
ries  have  a  mutual  hatred  and  distrust  of 
one  another  which  is  traditional.  The 
magistracy,  as  far  as  that  impartial  body 
of  men  can  be  said  to  take  sides,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  Boer  principles  ;  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  English  origin,  and 
without  exception,  I  think  I  may  say,  are 
the  protectors  of  the  interests  of  the  native 
races  as  against  “  Boer  oppression.”  It 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  their  tes¬ 
timony  is  as  favorable  on  the  missionaiies’ 
behalf  as  is  consistent  with  the  truth. 

I  quote  the  reports  of  several  district 
magistrates  at  random.  The  first  in  the 
Blue-book  before  me  is  that  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  district  of  Idiitywa  in  the 
Transkei,  where  the  population  is  under 
20,000.  “  There  are  three  mission  socie¬ 

ties  laboring  in  the  district — the  Church 
of  England,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Society.  .  .  .  The  Free 
Church  has  five  schools  ;  .  .  .  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Society  has  three  schools.  ...  I 
cannot  mention  any  actual  progress  which 
has  been  noticeable  among  the  people 
since  I  wrote  my  last  report.”  In  the 
district  of  Kentani,  where  the  population 
is  16,000,  the  magistrate  says:  “There 
are  two  mission  societies  laboring  in  the 
district — the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  .  .  .  the  Wesleyan  Society.  There 
is  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  regard  to  civilization.”  The 
magistrate  at  Engcoho  writes  that  in  his 
district  the  Chinch  of  England  has  two 
head  stations,  the  Wesleyans  two,  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  two.  “  Each  of 
these  denominations  has,  in  addition, 
numerous  out-stations.  .  .  .  Nothing  has 
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occurred  during  the  year  to  denote  any 
special  progress  either  among  Christian  or 
heathen  natives.”  The  magistrate  at 
Umtata  makes  a  careful  analysis  which  is 
too  lengthy  to  transcribe,  lie  describes 
the  Anglican,  Wesleyan,  and  Moravian 
propaganda,  and  sums  up  :  ”  The  mission 
work  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  show 
a  very  striking  result,  as  little  more  than 
300  scholars  out  of  a  population  of  18,000 
souls,  or  something  less  than  two  per  cent, 
receive  instruction,  and  of  this  instruction 
the  greater  portion  is  barren  of  results.” 
Half  a  dozen  similar  quotations  might  be 
made,  and  I  can  only  find  one  district 
magistrate  who  reports  favorably,  the 
Commissioner  of  Tsolo,  who  adds,  how- 
ever,  that  he  has  arrived  so  recently  that 
he  has  ”  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  district.”  * 

During  my  travels  in  Africa  I  re-read  the 
“  Personal  Life  of  Dr.  Livingstone,”  and 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  in  Africa  to  under- 


*  My  quotations  are  from  the  Blue-book  of 
the  year  of  mj'  travels  in  this  region.  Sir 
Charles  Mills,  the  agent-general  for  Cape 
Colony  (to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  many 
pleasant  incidents  of  my  South  African  tour), 
has  supplied  me  with  the  latest  report  received 
from  his  Government.  In  it  the  seven  magis¬ 
trates  of  Teinbuiand  independently  and  unani¬ 
mously  testify  that  the  natives  have  made  no 
progress  whatever  in  civilization  during  the 
previous  twelve  months.  In  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Transkei,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
one  or  two  of  the  officials  report  a  certain 
amount  of  progress.  The  most  favorable  ac¬ 
count  is  that  from  Kentani,  a  settlement  men¬ 
tioned  above,  of  which  the  magistrate  says  : 
“  The  population  is,  approximately,  European, 
150  ;  Bantu,  26  000  ;  Hottentot,  50.  There  has 
been  perceptible  progress  in  Church  and 
school  work  during  the  year.  .  .  .  Three  out- 
station  churches  have  been  cleared  of  debt, 
and  three  new  ones  will  be  opened  very  short¬ 
ly.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  tight  raw 
heathen  are  now  seeking  to  become  Church 
members,  is  a  very  pleasing  indication  that  the 
steady  and  untiring  labors  of  the  missionary 
are  being  rewarded.”  I  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  excellent  functionary  who  makes 
this  report  is  a  master  of  sarcasm  ;  though  it 
is  evident  from  his  account  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  propaganda  in  this  district  are,  in  the  pro¬ 
digious  proportions  of  converts  to  population, 
rivalling  the  achievements  of  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  increase  of 
the  black  population  (which  cannot  be  entire 
ly  accounted  for  by  tribal  migration)  in  two 
years  at  the  rate  of  more  than  60  per  cent,  is 
very  significant  for  those*who  contemplate  the 
future  of  South  Africa,  now  that  British  rule 
has  put  an  end  to  internecine  wars  which 
formerly  kept  down  the  numbers. 


stand  the  force  of  much  that  be  says  on 
the  Mission  question.  As  long  ago  as 
1843  he  wrote,  from  South  Africa,  to  the 
Diiectors  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety, — “  The  conviction  to  which  1  refer 
is  that  a  much  larger  share  of  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Church  and  of  missionary 
exertion  is  directed  into  this  country  than 
the  amount  of  population  and  the  success 
attending  these  efforts  seems  to  call 
for.  ...  I  confess  I  feel  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  new  missiona7 
ries.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  country  belter 
supplied  with  missionaries  in  the  world  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  agents 
compared  to  the  population,  the  success 
may  be  inferior  to  most  other  countries 
where  efforts  have  been  made.”  What 
would  the  great  missionaiy  say  to  the 
magistrate's  report  for  the  district  of 
Ivokstad,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
6800  (including  600  Europeans)  for  whose 
benefit  “  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Church 
of  England,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Wesleyan  Society,  and  Congregationalists  ? 
School  work  by  all  the  above  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on,  the  number  of  schools  being 
seven.” 

If  mi.ssionaries  accepted  the  good  things 
the  gods  provide  for  them  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  in  the  old  days  the  old 
school  of  parsons  accepted  fat  livings,  they 
would  be  less  open  tociiticism  ;  but  when 
one  reads,  in  a  Review  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  prosaic  fag-end  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  century,  about  these  individuals 
“  flinging  to  the  winds  all  considerations 
of  wealth,  and  ease,  and  social  position, 
and  worldly  honor,  having  left  behind 
them  friends  and  country,  everything 
which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  make  life 
worth  having” — one  turns  for  refreshment 
to  the  journals  of  Livingstone.  That 
greatest  of  travellers,  who  had  some  little 
knowledge  of  what  hardship  and  isolation 
are,  repudiated  with  supreme  scorn  the 
idea  of  self-denial.  One  of  the  chief 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  success  of  mission¬ 
ary  work,  he  said,  was  cant  of  this  sort, 
and  he  asked  if  British  officers  ordered  out 
to  India  ever  boasted  of  their  self-denial. 
The  sight  of  the  trim  farm-houses  standing 
in  their  cultivated  lands  in  the  loveliest 
climate  in  the  world  made  me  wonder  if 
many  a  parish  priest,  working  in  the  sun¬ 
less  dens  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
would  not  sometimes  like  to  give  up  the 
advantages  of  civilization  to  practice  the 
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life  of  s^f.denial  vaunted  at  May  meetings. 
No  wonder  Livingstone  wrote,  “  I  never 
felt  a  single  pang  at  having  left  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.”  A  missionary  society 
is  no  place  for  a  great  missionary.  In 
1857  he  again  wrote,  “  My  views  of  what 
is  missionary  duty  are  not  so  contracted 
as  those  whose  idea!  is  a  dumpy  sort  of 
man  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm.”  The 
dumpy  sort  of  man  is  still  often  to  be  seen 
in  South  Africa,  but  as  often  wielding  the 
scales  behind  the  store  counter  as  carrying 
the  volume  of  the  sacred  Law. 

My  strictures  are  not  aimed  against 
all  missionary  propaganda.  The  Apostol¬ 
ic  labors  of  the  missionaries  of  Rome 
have  pioneered  the  way  for  civilization 
in  many  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and 
there  are  self-denying  men  of  l^rotestant 
persuasion  who  are  enduring  dangers  not 
less  than  those  which  Williams  and  Pat¬ 
terson  in  the  Pacific  Islands  endured  to 
the  death.  I  am  writing  only  of  South 
Africa  ;  and  even  there,  there  are  men  of 
single  purpose  and  of  indefatigable  energy 
who  are  working  hard  in  the  interests  of 
Christian  civilization.  The  existence  of 
the  Lovedale  Institute,  which  belongs  to 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with  its  ad¬ 
mirable  system  of  technical  education  for 
natives,  is  a  standing  proof  of  what  can  be 
done  if  the  right  method  be  adopted. 
But  Lovedale  is  an  oasis  in  the  African 
desert.  The  fact  remains  that  the  costly 
missionary  organizations  which  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  South  Africa  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  native  population,  are  doing 
practically  nothing  in  the  interests  of 
civilization  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  the  obstacles  to  contend  with 
which  used  to  beset  the  old  pioneer  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  climate  of  South  Africa  is 
superb  ;  the  people  arc  orderly,  and  in 
case  of  any  outbreak  armed  forces  are  at 
hand  to  repress  it.  The  land  is  fertile, 
and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  there  are 
at  this  moment  hundreds  of  unemployed 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  who,  if  they 
could  be  located  in  a  comfortable  Kaffra- 
rian  mission-house,  would  undertake  not 
to  boast  of  the”  social  position  and  world¬ 
ly  honor”  they  have  given  up,  as  is  the 
custom  of  some  of  those  evangelists  who 
have  previously  failed  in  the  minor  walks 
of  commerce. 

A  curious  feature  of  South  African  re¬ 
ligious  life  is  this.  A  large  number  of 
the  Dutch  pastors  are  annually  imported 
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from  the  Scottish  universities,  as  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  almost  identical. 

It  therefore  follows  that  two  young  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Aberdeen  may  have  been  college 
friends,  and  have  come  out  to  the  Cape 
together — one  of  them  to  minister  to  an 
opulent  congregation  of  Boers,  the  other 
to  engage  in  the  missionary  propaganda  ; 
and  although  their  belief  is  presumably  the 
same,  it  will  be  the  mission  of  the  one  to 
preach  down  the  mission  of  the  other,  as 
the  Africander  Dutch  sternly  discounte¬ 
nance  missionaries.  Perhaps  the  Boers 
may  be  right  in  this  respect.  Our  methods 
with  the  native  races  have  not  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  we  can  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Cape  Dutch,  who  were  in  the  country  be¬ 
fore  us.  And,  moreover,  what  is  the 
civilization  that  we  are  bringing  into 
Africa  ?  Let  any  one  read  the  searching 
and  interesting  evidence  taken  before  the 
South  African  Commission  on  the  Native 
Laws  and  Customs,  and  then  let  him  read 
the  Report  of  and  Evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  of  which  I  have  some 
knowledge,  and  be  will  fail  to  find  any 
description  of  life  so  degraded  and  barbar¬ 
ous  in  the  African  narrative  as  of  what  is 
going  on  at  our  own  doors.  It  is  often 
said  in  answer  to  those  who  criticise  the 
slowness  of  the  results  of  missionary  work,  ' 
that  one  forgets  that  it  has  taken  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  to  perfect  modern 
civilization.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  take  this  practically 
despairing  view,  for  I  believe  that  in  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  landing  of  Augustine  in  Kent, 
our  successors  may  see  South  Africa,  under 
European  rule,  reduced  to  the  civilization 
now  to  be  found  in  Southwark  and  in 
Clerkenwell. 

I  should  have  liked,  had  space  per¬ 
mitted,  to  have  referred  at  some  length  to 
the  question  of  the  Mohammedan  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Africa.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  English 
authority  on  Islamism,  in  his  essay  on 
”  Mohammedanism  in  Africa”  gives  a 
valuable  account  of  the  West  Coast  re¬ 
ligions,  but  he  has  impaired  its  worth  by 
generalizations.  The  title  he  has  chosen 
is  far  embracing,  and  the  recuirence  of 
expressions  like  ”  pagan  Africa”  would 
seem  to  include  the  whole  continent  from 
Tripoli  to  Pondoland,  while  distinct  refer- 
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ences  to  MoSat,  to  the  Kurunam  loiRMon, 
and  to  Cape  Colony,  show  that  his  remarks 
must  be  taken  as  referring  to  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  South  Africa,  as  well  as 
to  Central  and  North  Africa,  unless  ex¬ 
pressly  limited. 

I  will  make  no  reference  to  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith’s  comments  on  the  progress 
of  Islam  oh  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique 
coasts,  as  not  germane  to  this  article, 
though  in  some  points  my  observations  in 
those  regions  would  lead  me  to  join  issue 
with  him.  As,  however,  some  of  his  re¬ 
marks  refer  to  the  land  of  the  KaflBrs,  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  them, 
lie  says  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
isolated  spots,  Christian  effort  has  been 
anything  but  markedly  successful  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  In  this  I  have  already  shown  that  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  him,  but 
some  of  the  causes  he  adduces  seem  a  lit¬ 
tle  far-fetched.  He  says  that  one  reason 
is  that  Christianity  has  come  to  the  negro 
as  an  incident  of  slavery.  As  far  as  South 
Africa  goes,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  suggestion.  The  degenerate  race  of 
Hottentots — who,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say,  are  not  negroes  but  yellowmen — may 
have  associated  Christianity  with  the  op¬ 
pression  of  their  Dutch  masters  ;  but  that 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Kaffirs, 
who,  as  far  as  servitude  goes,  are  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  Moffat 
and  of  Livingstone. 

Christianity  having  failed,  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  Smith  says  Mohammedanism  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  whole  continent.  His 
words  are  :  “  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  one-half  of  the  whole  of  Africa  is 
already  dominated  by  Islam  ;  while  of  the 
remaining  half,  one-quarter  is  leavened 
and  another  threatened  by  it.”  This  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  he  is  thinking  of  Kaffraria 
is  shown  by  another  passage,  where  he 
says  :  “  Southward  they  [the  followers  of 
the  Prophet]  are  to  be  found  scattered, 
always  anxious  to  propagate  their  creed, 
even  among  the  unbelieving  Kaffirs,  and 
still  further  afield  in  Cape  Colony.”  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows.  Through¬ 
out  Africa,  south  of  the  Zambesi,  there 
are  vast  and  increasing  numbers  of  Moham¬ 
medans.  In  the  seapott  towns  of  Cape 
Colony  there  is  a  relatively  enormous  set¬ 
tlement  of  Malaya,  especially  at  Cape 
Town,  where  they  are  the  most  prosperous 


section  of  the  working  population.  Their 
mosques  are  costly  edifices,  crowded  with 
worshippers,  and  their  priests  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  streets  ;  but  my  most  care¬ 
ful  inquiries  could  never  elicit  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  the  conversion  of  an  African 
native  to  Mohammedanism,  or  even  of  an 
attempt  to  proselytize. 

Again,  the  Indian  and  Arab  traders, 
who  have  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  coasts  in  their 
bands,  have  spread  down  to  Natal,  and 
thence  inland  into  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  where  they  undersell 
all  other  merchants  and  store-keepers.  In 
Natal  especially,  they  are  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  natives,  but  never 
has  an  instance  been  known  of  prosely- 
tism.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  coolies, 
who  are  imported  into  Natal  by  the  thou- 
sand. 

The  fact  is,  the  religion  of  Islam  gains 
its  influence  in  these  days  by  precisely  the 
same  methods  by  which  it  obtained  its 
power  of  old — by  force.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  throughout  Africa  no  con¬ 
verts  are  made  to  Islamism  save  in  the 
case  of  slaves  of  Mohammedans,  or  in 
localities  where  the  faithful  are  in  such  a 
majority  that  those  who  are  not  Moham¬ 
medans  are  looked  down  upon.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  the  religion  of  Mohammed  has 
made  no  progress  in  South  Africa,  and 
why  it  will  never  make  progress  among 
the  Kaffirs,  is  that  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  have  no  slaves  in  that  region,  and 
are  never  likely  to  form  a  majority  of  the 
population  there. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  an'  inci¬ 
dent  in  connection  with  the  ”  Black  Ma¬ 
donnas,”  which  were  often  referred  to  in 
the  controversy  on  the  Mussulman  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Africa  as  significant  of  the  sagac¬ 
ity  of  the  missionaries  of  Rome  in  their 
conflict  with  Islam  and  with  paganism 
among  the  dark-skinned  races.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  King  William’s 
Town,  my  starting  point  for  Kaffirland, 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Grey  Hospital,*  one 

*  The  mention  of  the  Grey  Hospital  recalls 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of 
“  Maga."  All  travellers  on  the  frontier  of 
Kaffraria  are  taken  to  see  that  admirable  in- 
stitntion,  fonnded  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives 
by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  administered  by  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Fitzgerald.  The  two  objects 
which  are  chiefly  pointed  ont  to  visitors  are 
the  pictnres  painted  by  General  Gordon  for 
one  of  the  wards  daring  his  sojonm  at 
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of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Kaffrarian 
lore,  pointed  out  to  me  a  handsome 
stained-glass  window  which  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  many  Kaffirs  to  Holy  Church, 


for  on  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Tempta¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  devil  is  depicted  not  in 
his  customary  sable  hue,  but  as  a  white 
man  I — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ARISTOTLE  AS  A  NATURALIST. 

BV  GSOROE  J.  ROMANES,  F.R.S.  ) 


Having  had  occasion  of  late  years  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  ideas  of  ancient  writers  upon 
matters  connected  with  Natural  History, 
and  having  been  thus  more  than  ever  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unique  position  which  in 
this  respect  is  held  by  Aristotle,  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  short  essay  upon  the  subject 
may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  various 
kinds.  Therefore,  as  far  as  space  permits, 

I  will  render  the  results  of  my  own  in- 
quiiies  in  this  direction  ;  but  as  it  is  far 
from  an  easy  task  to  estimate  with  justice 
the  scientific  claims  of  so  prc-scicntific  a 
writer,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  more 
professed  students  of  Aristotle  if  they  will 
indicate — either  publicly  or  privately — 
any  errors  of  fact  or  of  judgment  into 
which  it  may  appear  that  1  have  fallen. 

Aristotle  died  b.  c.  322,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  As  a  personal 
friend  and  devoted  pupil  of  Plato — who, 
in  turn,  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Socrates 
— his  mind  was  at  an  early  age  brought 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  best 
thinking  of  antiquity.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though  entertaining  a  profound  veneration 
fur  his  master,  like  a  true  devotee  of  truth 
he  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  become  un- 

**  King,”  and  the  annexe  devoted  to  the  leper 
patients.  When  the  remarkable  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  “  Maga '  *  calling  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  of  Robben 
Island  -remembering  the  contentment  of  the 
lepers  I  had  seen  snnning  themselves  in  the 
beaatifal  flower  garden  of  the  hospital  the 
day  I  spent  with  Dr  Fitzgerald  and  his  col- 
leagne  Dr.  Eyre— I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
"  Morning  Post  ”  and  “  Standard  ”  aflirming 
that  there  was  one  spot  in  British  South 
Africa  where  leprosy  was  treated  on  a  more 
humane  system  than  that  practised  on  the 
dismal  pest-island  of  Table  Bay.  An  agree¬ 
able  response  was  made  to  my  letter  by  an 
anmymons  donor,  who  sent  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Grey  Hospital,  which 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  many  excel¬ 
lent  results  of  the  striking  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  colnmiu.  — J.  £.  C.  B. 


duly  dominated  even  by  the  authority  of 
so  august  a  tutor  ;  and  in  after  life  he  ex¬ 
pressly  broke  away  from  the  more  mystical 
principles  of  Platonic  method.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  was  invested  with  the 
magnificent  office  of  educating  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  held  this  position  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  then  the  young 
Prince,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became 
Regent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this 
greatest  philosopher  and  this  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  world’s  history  were  through¬ 
out  relations  of  warmest  friendship.  In¬ 
deed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  munificent 
aid  which  was  afterward  given  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Aristotle  to  have  prosecuted  the  work 
which  he  accomplished. 

Questions  have  been  raised,  not  only  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  work,  but  also 
as  to  the  originality  of  much  that  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  authentic.  Into  these  ques¬ 
tions,  however,  I  need  not  go.  Whether 
or  not  Aristotle  borrowed  from  other 
writers  without  acknowledgment,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  his  writings  alone  are  pre¬ 
served  the  records  of  early  biological 
thought  and  observation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost ;  and  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  these  records  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  for  our  present  purpose  than  is 
the  question  to  whom  such  thought  and 
observation  were  in  every  case  due. 

Whether  we  look  to  its  width  or  to  its 
depth,  we  must  alike  conclude  that  the 
range  of  Aristotle’s  work  is  wholly  wMh- 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  one  depaitment  of  intellectual 
activity  where  the  mind  of  this  intellectual 
giant  has  not  exerted  more  or  less  infiu- 
ence — in  some  cases  by  way  of  creation, 
in  others  by  way  of  direction.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  on  which 
Aristotle  wrote  : — Physics,  Astronomy, 
Meteorology,  Zoology,  Comparative  Anat- 
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omy,  Pliysiolofry,  and  I’sycholoffy  ;  Po¬ 
etry,  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Politics, 
and  Metaphysics.  Of  these  subjects  he 
was  most  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the 
second  series  as  I  have  arranged  them — or 
of  the  more  abstract  and  least  rigidly  sci¬ 
entific.  In  his  Politics  he  gave  the  out¬ 
lines  of  225  constitutions,  and  although 
but  a  fragment  of  his  whole  work  in  this 
direction  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  treatises  that 
has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject.  Ills 
Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  also,  still 
present  much  more  than  a  merely  histori¬ 
cal  interest  ;  for  he  may  be  said  to  have 
correctly  laid  down  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  these  sciences — his  analysis  of 
the  syllogism,  in  particular,  having  left 
but  comparatively  little  for  subsequent 
logicians  to  complete.  And,  lastly  his 
Metaphysics  alone  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  placed  him  among  the  great¬ 
est  thinkers  of  antiquity. 

That  his  labors  in  the  field  of  more 
exact  science  should  not  now  present  a 
comparable  degree  of  value,  is,  of  course, 
inevitable.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote 
the  very  methods  of  exact  science  were 
unknown  ;  and  I  think  it  constitutes  the 
strongest  of  all  his  many  claims  to  our  in¬ 
tellectual  veneration  that  be  was  able  to 
perceive  so  largely  as  he  did  the  superior 
value  of  the  objective  over  the  subjective 
methods  in  matters  pertaining  to  natural 
science.  When  we  remember  how  in¬ 
veterate  and  how  universal  is  the  bondage 
of  all  early  thought  to  the  subjective 
methods  ;  when  we  remember  that  for  the 
best  part  of  twenty  centuries  after  the 
biith  of  Aristotle,  the  intellect  of  Europe 
was  still  held  fast  in  the  chains  of  that 
bondage  ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
even  at  the  present  time,  with  ail  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  long  and  painful  experience, 
we  find  it  so  extremely  difficult  to  escape 
it  ;  when  we  remember  these  things,  we 
can  only  marvel  at  the  scientific  instinct 
of  this  man  who,  although  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  l^lato,  was  able  to  see — darkly, 
it  may  be,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  glass  of 
future  things,  but  still  was  able  to  see — 
that  the  true  method  of  science  is  the 
method  of  observation  and  experiment. 
“  Men  who  desire  to  learn,”  he  said, 
“  must  first  learn  to  doubt  ;  for  science 
is  only  the  solution  of  doubts  and  it  is 
'not  possible  more  concisely  to  state  the 
intellectual  duty  of  scepticism,  or  the  para¬ 


mount  necessity  of  proof,  which  thousands 
of  years  of  wasted  toil  have  now  enabled 
all  intelligent  men  more  or  loss  to  realize. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  vision 
of  scientific  method  which  Aristotle  had 
was  a  vision  of  that  which  is  only  seen  in 
part  :  the  image  of  the  great  truth  which 
he  perceived  was  largely  distorted  by  pas.s- 
ing  through  the  medium  of  pre-existing 
thought.  Consequently,  of  late  years  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  Aristotle’s  method.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  place  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  Bacon  as  the  father  of  the  inductive 
methods  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  that  in  respect  of  method  he 
did  not  make  any  considerable  advance 
upon  his  predecessors.  In  my  opinion  a 
just  estimate  lies  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
passages  from  his  writings  : — 

“  We  must  not  accept  a  general  principle 
from  logic  only,  but  must  prove  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  each  fact,  for  it  is  in  facts  that  we 
must  seek  general  principles,  and  these  must 
a  ways  accord  with  facts.” 

“  The  reason  why  men  do  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  the  facts  is  their  want  of  experience. 
Hence  those  accustomed  to  physical  inquiry 
are  more  competent  to  lay  down  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  an  extensive  application  ; 
whereas  others  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
many  assumptions  without  the  apposition  of 
reality,  easily  lay  down  principles  because 
they  take  few  things  into  consideration.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  argue  from  facts,  and  those  who  argue 
from  notions.” 

Many  similar  passages  to  tbe  same 
effect  might  be  quoted,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  true  method  of  inductive  research 
could  not  well  have  its  leading  principles 
more  clearly  enunciated.  And  to  say  this 
much  is  in  itself  enough  to  place  Aristotle 
in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  scientific 
intellects  of  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  great  her¬ 
ald  of  scientific  method  should  have  been 
able,  with  any  powers  of  intellect,  to  have 
entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the 
whole  system  of  previous  thought ;  or  in 
the  course  of  a  single  lifetime  to  have 
fully  learned  the  great  lesson  of  method 
which  has  only  been  taught  by  the  best 
experience  of  more  than  twenty  centuries 
after  his  death.  Accordingly  we  find  that, 
although  he  clearly  divined  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  research,  he  not  unfrequently  fell 
short  in  his  application  of  those  principles 
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to  practice.  In  particular,  he  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  importance  of  verifjing 
each  step  of  a  research,  or  each  statement 
of  an  exposition  ;  and  therefore  it  is  pain¬ 
fully  often  that  his  own  words  just  quoted 
admit  of  being  turned  against  himself — 
“  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  argue  from  facts  and  those  who  argue 
from  notions.”  To  give  only  a  single  ex¬ 
ample,  he  says  that  if  a  woman  who  has 
scarlet  fever  looks  at  herself  in  a  mirror, 
the  mirror  will  become  suffused  with  a 
bloody  mist,  which,  if  the  mirror  be  new, 
can  only  be  rubbed  off  with  difficulty. 
Now,  instead  of  proceeding  to  verify  this 
old  wife’s  tale,  he  attempts  to  explain  the 
alleged  fact  by  a  rambling  assemblage  of 
absurd  “  notions.”  And  numerous  other 
instances  might  be  given  to  the  same 
effect.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  or 
as  a  general  rule,  in  his  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  in  his  mode  of  conceiving  and 
grappling  with  problems  of  a  scientific 
kind,  in  the  importance  which  he  assigns 
to  the  smallest  facts,  and  in  the  general 
cast  of  reasoning  which  he  employs,  Aris¬ 
totle  resembles,  much  more  closely  than 
any  other  philosopher  of  like  antiquity,  a 
scientific  investigator  of  the  present  day. 

Thus,  in  seeking  to  form  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  Aristotle’s  work  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  we  must  be  careful  on  the  one  hand 
to  avoid  the  extravagant  praise  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  him,  even  by  such 
authorities  as  Cuvier,  De  Blainville,  Isi¬ 
dore  St.  Hilaire,  etc.  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  no  less  carefully  avoid  the 
unfairness  of  contrasting  his  working 
methods  with  those  which  have  now  be¬ 
come  habitual. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  labors  of  this  extraordinary  man,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  I  may  begin  by  enumerating, 
but  without  waiting  to  name,  the  species 
of  animals  with  which  we  know  that  he 
was  acquainted.  From  his  works  on 
Natural  History,  then,  we  find  that  he 
mentions  at  least  70  species  of  mammals, 
150  of  birds,  20  of  reptiles,  116  of  fish, 
84  of  articulata,  and  about  40  of  lower 
forms — making  close  upon  500  species  in 
all.  That  he  was  accustomed  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  to  the  anatomical  study 
of  animal  forms  we  may  infer  from  the 
fact  of  his  father  having  been  a  physician 
of  eminence,  and  an  Asclepiad  ;  for,  ac- 


April, 

cording  to  Galen,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Asclepiads  to  constitute  dissection  part  of 
the  education  of  their  children.  There¬ 
fore,  as  Aristotle’s  boyhood  was  passed 
upon  the  sea-coast,  it  is  probable  that 
from  a  very  early  age  his  studies  were 
directed  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  marine  animals.  But,  of  course,  it 
must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  the 
disseclious  then  practised  were  comparable 
with  what  we  understand  by  dissections 
at  the  present  time.  We  find  abundant 
evidence  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  him¬ 
self  that  the  only  kind  of  anatomy  then 
studied  was  anatomy  of  the  grosser  kind, 
or  such  as  might  be  prosecuted  with  a 
carving-knife  as  distinguished  from  a 
scalpel. 

VVe  generally  hear  it  said  that  as  a 
naturalist  Aristotle  was  a  tcleologist,  or  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  design  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  living  things.  Therefore  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  making  it  clear 
how  far  this  statement  is  true  ;  for,  un¬ 
questionably,  when  such  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Aristotle  is  at  work  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  question,  it  behooves  us  to  consider 
exactly  wliat  it  was  that  he  concluded. 

Now,  I  do  not  dispute — indeed  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  do  so — that  Aris¬ 
totle  was  a  teleologist,  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  every  case  antecedently  convinced 
that  organic  structures  are  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  definite  functions,  and  that 
the  organism  as  a  whole  is  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  very  clearly  says  :  ”  As  every 
instrument  subserves  some  particular  end, 
that  is  to  say,  some  special  function,  so 
the  whole  body  must  be  destined  to  min¬ 
ister  to  some  plenary  sphere  of  action. 
Just  as  the  saw  is  made  for  sawing — this 
being  its  function — and  not  sawing  for  the 
saw.” 

But  in  any  other  sense  than  this  of 
recognizing  adaptation  in  Nature,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  evidence  of  Aristotle  having 
been  a  teleologist.  In  his  Metaphysics  he 
asks  the  question  whether  the  principle  of 
order  and  excellence  in  Nature  is  a  self- 
existing  principle  inherent  from  all  eternity 
in  Nature  herself  ;  or  whether  it  is  like  the 
discipline  of  an  army,  apparently  inherent, 
but  really  due  to  a  general  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Aristotle,  I  say,  asks  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  gives  no  answer.  Similarly, 
in  his  Natural  History,  he  simply  takes 
the  facts  of  order  and  adaptation  as  facts 
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of  observatioQ  ;  and,  therefoie,  in  biology 
1  do  not  think  that  Aiistotle  can  be  justly 
credited  with  teleology  in  any  other  sense 
than  a  modern  Daiwinistcan  be  so  credit¬ 
ed.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  believer  in 
adaptation,  or  final  end ;  but  leaves  in 
abeyance  the  question  of  design,  or  final 
cause.  The  only  respect  in  which  he 
differs  from  a  modern  Darwinist — although 
even  here  the  school  of  Wallace  and  Weis- 
mann  agiee  with  him — is  in  holding  that 
adaptation  must  be  present  in  all  cases, 
even  where  the  adaptation  is  not  appaient. 
In  the  case  of  rudimentary  organs,  he  is 
puz/lcd  to  account  for  structures  apparent¬ 
ly  aimless,  and  therefore  he  invents  what 
we  may  term  an  imaginary  aim  by  saying 
that  Nature  has  supplied  these  structures 
as  “  tokens,”  whereby  to  sustain  her  unity 
of  plan.  This  idea  was  prominently  re¬ 
vived  in  modern  pre-Darwinian  times  ; 
but  in  the  present  connection  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Aris¬ 
totle  personifies  Nature  as  a  designing  or 
contriving  agency,  having  the  attainment 
of  order  and  harmony  as  the  final  end  or 
aim  of  all  her  work.  lie  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  to  have  recognized  that,  so 
far  at  least  as  science  is  concerned,  such 
personification  is,  as  it  were,  allegorical  ; 
for  he  expressly  says  that  if  he  were  asked 
whether  Nature  works  out  her  designs 
with  any  such  conscious  deliberation,  or 
intentional  adjustment  of  means  to  dnds, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  builder  or  a  ship¬ 
wright,  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  teleology  of  Aris¬ 
totle  amounted  to  was  this  :  he  found  that 
the  hypothesis  of  purpose  was  a  useful 
working  hypothesis  in  his  biological  re¬ 
searches.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  would  have  followed  the  natural  theolo¬ 
gians  of  modern  times,  who  seek  to  rear 
upon  this  working  hypothesis  a  construc¬ 
tive  argument  in  favor  of  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  differed  from  these  theologians  in 
one  important  particular.  For  he  every¬ 
where  regards  the  pul  poses  of  Nature  as 
operating  under  limitations  imposed  by 
what  he  calls  absolute  necessity.  Mon¬ 
sters,  for  example,  he  says  are  not  the  in¬ 
tentional  work  of  Nature  herself,  but  in¬ 
stances  of  the  victory  of  matter  over  Na¬ 
ture  ;  that  is  to  say,. they  are  instances 
where  Nature  has  failed  to  satisfy  those 
conditions  of  necessity  under  which  she 
acts.  Thus,  even  if  there  be  a  disposing 


mind  which  is  the  author  of  Nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristotle  it  is  not  the  mind  of 
a  creator,  but  rather  that  of  an  architect, 
who  does  the  best  he  can  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  supplied  to  him,  and  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  necessity. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  which 
Aristotle  accomplished  in  the  domain  of 
biology,  I  will  first  enumerate  his  more 
important  discoveries  upon  matters  of  fact, 
and  then  proceed  to  mention  his  more  im¬ 
portant  achievements  in  the  way  of  gen¬ 
eralization. 

He  correctly  viewed  the  blood  as  the 
medium  of  general  nutrition,  and  knew 
that  fortius  purpose  it  moved  through  the 
blood-vessels  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  although  he  did  not  know  that 
it  returned  again  to  the  heart,  and  thus 
was  ignorant  of  what  we  now  call  the  cir¬ 
culation.  But  he  was  the  first  to  find  that 
the  heart  is  related  to  the  blood-vascular 
system  ;  and  this  he  did  by  proving,  in 
the  way  of  dissection,  that  its  cavities  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  large  veins 
and  arteries.  Nor  did  he  end  here.  He 
traced  the  course  of  these  large  veins 
and  arteries,  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
their  branchings  and  distribution.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  arteries  contain 
blood  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
historians  of  physiology  to  affirm  that  all 
the  ancients  supposed  arteries  to  contain 
air.  In  speaking  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
unaccountably  foolish  blunder  of  saying 
that  no  animal  has  more  than  three,  and 
that  some  animals  have  as  few  as  one. 
But.  although  this  apparent  error  has  been 
harped  upon  by  his  critics,  it  is  clearly  no 
error  at  all.  Professor  Huxley  has  shown 
that  what  Aristotle  here  did  was  to  regard 
the  right  auricle  as  a  venous  sinus,  or  as 
a  part  of  the  great  vein,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  The  only  mistake  of  any  im¬ 
portance  that  he  made  in  all  his  researches 
upon  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  blood¬ 
vessels,  was  in  supposing  that  the  number 
of  cavities  of  the  heart  is  in  some  measure 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Here  he  undoubtedly  lays  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  basing  a  general  and 
erroneous  statement  on  a  preconceived 
idea,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  test  it 
by  observation.  But  we  may  forgive  him 
this  little  exhibition  of  negligence  when 
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we  find  that  it  was  committed  by  the  same 
observer,  who  correctly  informs  us  that 
the  heart  of  the  chick  is  first  observable  as 
a  pulsating  point  on  the  third  day  of  in¬ 
cubation,  or  who  graphically  tells  us  that 
just  as  irrigating  trenches  in  gardens  are 
constructed  to  distribute  water  from  one 
single  source  through  numerous  channels, 
which  divide  and  subdivide  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  it  to  all  parts,  and  thus  to  nourish  the 
garden  plants  which  grow  at  the  expense 
of  the  water  ;  so  the  blood-vessels  start 
from  the  heart  in  a  ramifying  system,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  nutritive  fluid  to  all 
regions  of  the  body.  Lastly,  Aristotle 
experimented  on  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  obtained  accurate  results  as  to  the 
comparative  rates  with  which  the  process 
takes  place  in  the  blood  of  different  ani¬ 
mals.  He  also  correctly  described  the 
phenomenon  as  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
mesh  work  of  fibres  ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  these  fibres 
exist  in  the  blood  before  it  is  drawn  from 
the  body. 

So  much,  then,  for  his  views  upon  the 
heart,  the  blood,  and  the  blood-vessels. 
He  was  less  fortunate  in  his  teaching  about 
the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  so 
forth,  because  he  had  no  suflicient  physio¬ 
logical  data  to  go  upon.  Still,  one  would 
think  he  might  have  avoided  the  error  of 
attributing  the  formation  of  urine  to  the 
bladder,  seeing  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  perceive  that  the  kidneys  separate  out 
the  urine  which,  as  he  correctly  says,  then 
flows  into  the  bladder.  His  chapters  on 
the  digestive  tract  display  a  surprisingly 
extensive  and  detailed  investigation  of  the 
alimentary  system  of  many  animals  ;  and 
the  observations  made  arc  for  tbe  most 
part  accurate.  In  particular,  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  teeth,  (esophagus,  epiglottis, 
and  the  mechanism  of  deglutition,  display 
so  surprising  an  amount  of  careful  and 
detailed  observation  throughout  the  verte- 
brated  series,  that  they  read  much  like  a 
modern  treatise  upon  these  branches  of 
comparative  anatomy.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  his  disquisition  on  horns. 
Where  inaccurate,  his  mistakes  here  are 
mostly  due  to  his  ignorance  of  exotic 
forms. 

Adipose  tissue  he  correctly  viewed  as 
excess  of  nutritive  matter  extracted  from 
the  blood  ;  and  he  noted  that  fatness  is 
inimical  to  propagation.  Marrow  he  like¬ 
wise  correctly  regarded  as  having  to  do 


with  the  nutrition  of  bones  ;  and  observed 
that  in  the  embryo  it  consists  of  a  vascu¬ 
lar  pulp. 

That  Aristotle  should  have  had  no  glim¬ 
mering  notion  either  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  or  of  its  functions,  is,  of  course,  not 
surprising  ;  but  to  me  it  is  surprising  that 
so  acute  an  observer  should  have  failed  to 
perceive  the  physiological  meaning  of 
muscles.  Although  he  knew  that  they 
are  attached  to  bones,  that  they  occur  in 
greatest  bulk  where  most  strength  of  move¬ 
ment  is  required — such  as  in  the  arms  and 
legs  of  man,  the  breasts  of  birds,  and  so 
forth — and  although  he  must  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  muscles  swell  and  harden 
when  the  limbs  move,  yet  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  connect  muscles  with  the 
phenomena  of  movement.  He  regarded 
them  only  as  padding,  having  also  in 
some  way  to  (lo  with  the  phenomena 
of  sensation.  Thus  we  appear  to  have 
one  of  those  curious  instances  of  fee¬ 
ble  observation  with  which,  every  now 
and  then,  he  takes  us  by  surprise.  To 
give  parenthetically  a  still  more  strange 
example  of  what  I  mean,  one  would  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  a 
star  fish  or  an  echinus  more  conspicuous, 
or  more  calculated  to  arrest  aHention,  than 
the  ambulacral  system  of  tube  feet.  Yet 
Aristotle,  while  describing  many  other 
parts  of  those  animals,  is  quite  silent 
about  this  ambulacral  system.  I  think 
this  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  confined  bis  observations  to 
dead  specimens  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  an 
inland  naturalist,  even  this  explanation 
does  not  acquit  him  of  a  charge  of  negli¬ 
gence,  which,  when  contrasteil  with  his 
customary  diligence,  appears  to  me  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

His  ignorance  of  the  nervous  system 
led  him  to  a  variety  of  speculative  errors. 
In  particular,  he  was  induced  to  regard 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  mind,  and  the 
brain  as  a  bloodless  organ,  whose  function 
it  was  to  cool  the  heart,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  not  only  the  organ  of  mind, 
but  also  an  apparatus  fo.  cooking  the 
blood,  and  by  it  the  food.  The  respira¬ 
tory  system  was  also  conceived  by  him  as 
a  supplementary  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  body  cool — a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  early  philosophical  thought  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  conclusion  which,  to  use  his  own 
terminology,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
truth.  Nevertheless,  the  reasoning  which 
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landed  him  in  this  erroneous  conclusion 
was  not  only  perfectly  sound,  but  also 
based  upon  a  large  induction  from  facts, 
the  observation  of  which  is  highly  credita¬ 
ble.  The  reason  why  he  supposed  the 
office  of  respiration  to  be  that  of  cooling 
the  body  was  because  nearly  all  animals 
which  respire  by  means  of  lungs  exhibit  a 
high  temperature,  and,  imagining  that 
temperature  or  “  vital  heat”  was  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  living  soul,  his  inference  was 
inevitable  that  the  function  of  the  lungs 
was  that  of  keeping  down  the  temperature 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  Here,  then, 
his  error  was  due  to  deficiency  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  has  to  be  said  of  the 
great  majority  of  his  other  errors.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  one  already 
mentioned  about  the  heart  being  the  seat 
of  mind,  this  is  usually  said  by  commenta¬ 
tors  to  have  been  due  merely  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  the  heart  occupying  a  central  posi¬ 
tion.  And  no  doubt  such  was  partly  his 
reason,  for  he  considered  that  position  the 
noblest,  and  repeatedly  argues  that  on  this 
account,  it  must  be  the  seat  of  mind.  But 
over  and  above  this  mystical,  not  to  say 
childish  reason,  I  think  he  must  have  had 
another.  For  seeing  that  the  error  is  a 
very  general  one  in  early  philosophical 
thought — we  find  it  running  through  the 
Psalms,  and  it  is  still  conventionally  re¬ 
tained  by  all  poetic  writers — I  think  we 
must  look  for  some  more  evident  reason 
than  that  of  mere  position  to  account  for 
it.  And  this  reason  I  take  to  be  the  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  on  the  heart-beat  which 
is  caused  by  emotions  of  various  kinds. 
Furthermore,  Aristotle  expressly  assigns 
the  following  as  another  of  his  reasons  : — 
“  In  the  embryo  the  heart  appears  in 
motion  before  all  other  parts,  as  if  it 
were  a  living  animal,  and  as  if  it  were 
the  beginning  of  all  animals  that  have 
blood.” 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  Aris¬ 
totle’s  still  more  detailed  discoveries  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
his  most  remarkable  researches  are,  I  think, 
those  on  the  Cetacea,  Crustacea,  and 
Cephalopoda.  Here  the  amount  of  mi¬ 
nute  and  accurate  observation  which  he 
displayed  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  in 
some  cases  his  statements  on  important 
matters  of  fact  have  only  been  verified  in 
our  own  century — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  peculiar  mode  of  propagation  which 
has  now  been  rc-discovered  in  some  of  the 


Cephalopoda.*  He  also  knew  the  anoma¬ 
lous  fact  that  in  these  animals  the  vitellus 
is  joined  to  the  mouth  of  the  embryo  ; 
that  in  certain  species  of  cartilaginous  fish 
the  embryo  is  attached  to  its  parent  by 
the  intervention  of  a  placenta-like  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and,  in  short,  detailed  so  many 
anatomical  discoveries  both  as  regards  the 
vertebrate  and  inveitebrata,  that  a  separate 
article  would  be  required  to  make  them  in¬ 
telligible  to  a  general  reader.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  therefore,  1  will  only  again  insist 
upon  the  enormous  difference  between 
Aristotle  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
illustrious  countrymen  in  respect  of 
method.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an 
ancient  writer  has  been  led  to  anticipate 
the  results  of  modern  discovery  by  the 
legitimate  use  of  inductive  methods,  he 
deserves  no  more  credit  for  his  guesses 
when  they  happen  to  have  been  right  than 
he  does  when  they  happen  to  have  been 
wrong.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration 
which  we  ate  apt  to  neglect.  When  we 
find  that  an  old  philosopher  has  made  a 
statement  which  Science  has  afterward 
shown  to  be  true,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the 
fact  as  proof  of  remarkable  scientific  in¬ 
sight,  whereas,  when  we  investigate  the 
reasonings  which  led  him  to  propound  the 
statement,  we  usually  find  that  they  are  of 
a  puerile  nature,  and  only  happen  to  hit 
the  truth,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  Among 
a  number  of  guesses  made  at  random  and 
in  ignorance,  a  certain  percentage  may 
well  prove  right ;  but  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  man  who  happens  to  make  a 
correct  guess  deserves  no  more  credit 
than  he  who  happens  to  have  made  an 
erroneous  one.  Indeed,  he  may  deserve 
even  less  credit.  For  instance,  when  the 
Pythagoreans,  on  a  basis  of  various  mys¬ 
tical  and  erroneous  speculations,  propound¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  dim  adumbration  of  the  helio¬ 
centric  theory,  far  from  deserving  any 
credit  for  superior  sagacity  at  the  hands 
of  modern  Science,  they  merit  condemna¬ 
tion  for  their  extravagant  theorizing  and 
unguarded  belief.  In  their  time,  what¬ 
ever  evidence  there  was  lay  on  the  side  of 
the  then  prevalent  view  that  the  sun  moves 
round  the  earth.  Therefore,  when,  with¬ 
out  adducing  any  counter-evidence  of  a 
scientific  kind,  they  affirmed  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun,  they  were  merely 


*  Lewes,  however,  denies  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  Aristotle  knew  this. 
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displaying  the  spirit  of  what  the  Yankees 
call  “  pure  cussedness.”  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  only 
evidence  which  was  available,  and  show¬ 
ing  their  own  obstinacy  by  propounding  a 
directly  opposite  view.  The  sound  maxim 
in  Science  is,  that  he  discovers  who  proves  ; 
and  this  is  a  maxim  which  many  classical 
scholars  would  do  well  to  remember  when 
writing  about  the  scicntihc  speculations  of 
the  early  Greeks. 

Now  I  have  made  these  remarks  in  order 
again  to  emphasize  the  almost  unique  posi¬ 
tion  which  Aristotle  holds  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  this  respect.  Instead  of 
giving  his  fancy  free  rein  upon  “  the  high 
priori  road,”  he  patiently  plods  the  way 
of  detailed  research  ;  and,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  generalize,  he  does  so  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  basis  of  his  inductive 
experience. 

Coming  now  to  his  generalizations,  it 
was  a  true  philosophical  insight  which  en- 
abled  Aristotle  to  perceive  in  organic  na¬ 
ture  an  ascending  complexity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  up  to 
man.  Instead  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature,  which  were  afterward  formulated 
by  the  alchemists,  and  which  in  general 
parlance  we  still  continue  to  preserve, 
namely,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani¬ 
mal — instead  of  these  three  kingdoms, 
Aristotle  adopted  the  much  more  philo¬ 
sophical  classification  of  Nature  into  two 
divisions,  the  organic  and  the  inorganic, 
or  the  living  and  the  not-living.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  fell  into  the  error — which  was, 
indeed,  almost  unavoidable  in  his  time — 
of  supposing  that  there  is  a  natural  and  a 
daily  passage  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
However,  he  again  shows  his  philosophical 
insight  where  he  points  out  the  leading 
distinctions  between  plants  and  animals, 
the  former  manifesting  life  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nutrition  alone,  including  ger¬ 
mination,  growth,  repair,  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  latter,  besides  these,  ex¬ 
hibit  also  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
volition,  and  spontaneous  movement.  He 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  attempts  at 
drawing  the  boundary-lines  between  plants 
and  animals.  For,  while  he  correctly 
guessed,  from  erroneous  observation,  that 
sponges  should  be  classified  as  animals,  he 
decided  in  favor  of  placing  the  hydroid 
polyps  among  the  plants  ;  and  be  appears 
to  have  classified  certain  testaceous  mol- 
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luscs  in  the  same  category.  Man,  of 
course,  he  places  at  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  ;  and  shows  a  profound  pene¬ 
tration  in  drawing  the  true  psychological 
distinction  between  him  and  the  lower 
animals,  namely,  that  animals  only  know 
particular  truths,  never  generalize,  or  form 
abstract  ideas. 

His  conception  of  life  was  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  of  modern  science  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  conceptions  which 
have  been  formed  of  it  either  in  ancient 
times  or  the  Middle  Ages.  For  he  seems 
clearly  to  have  percel\ed  the  error  of  re¬ 
garding  the  ”  Vital  Principle”  otherwise 
than  as  an  abstraction  of  our  own  making. 
Life  and  mind  in  his  view  were  abstrac¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  organisms,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  weight  and  heat  are  abstrac¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  inanimate  objects.  For 
convenience  of  expression,  or  even  for 
purposes  of  research,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  speak  of  weight  and  heat  as  independent 
entities  ;  but  we  know  that  they  cannot 
exist  apart  from  material  objects — that 
they  are  what  we  term  qualities,  and  not 
themselves  objects.  And  so  with  Life  and 
Mind  ;  they  are  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
qualities — or,  as  we  should  now  say,  func¬ 
tions — of  organisms.  And  here  we  must 
remember  that  the  whole  course  of  pre¬ 
vious  speculation  on  such  matters  proceed¬ 
ed  on  the  assumption  that  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  was  an  independent  entity  superadded 
to  organisms,  serving  to  animate  them  as 
long  as  it  was  united  to  them,  leaving 
them  to  death  and  decay  as  soon  as  it  was 
withdrawn  from  them  ;  and  even  then 
being  itself  able  to  survive  as  a  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit,  enjoying  its  conscious  exist¬ 
ence  apart  from  all  material  conditions. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  creations  of  early 
thought  peopled  the  world  with  ghosts 
and  spirits  more  numerously  than  Nature 
had  supplied  it  with  living  organisms. 
Now  Aristotle  boldly  broke  away  from 
this  fundamental  assumption  of  the  vital 
principle  as  an  independent  and  super- 
added  entity.  In  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  mind  he  saw  merely  the  functions  of 
organism  ;  he  assigned  to  them  both  a 
physical  basis,  and  clearly  perceived  that 
for  any  fruitful  strldy  of  either  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  Physi¬ 
ology. 

“  The  scientific  genius  which  could  have 
enabled  a  man  in  those  days  thus  to  have 
anticipated  the  temper  of  modern  thought. 
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appears  to  me  entitled  to  our  highest 
veneration.  Here,  perhaps  more  than 
anywhere  else,  he  showed  his  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  objective  methods  ; 
and  here  it  is  that  the  longest  time  has 
been  taken  for  mankind  to  awaken  to  the 
truth  of  his  appreciation. 

In  subsequent  centuries,  when  European 
thought  drifted  away  from  science  into 
theology,  the  question  was  long  and 
warmly  debated  whether  or  not  Aristotle 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  his  deliver¬ 
ances  upon  this  question  are  more  scarce 
than  clear.  The  following  brief  passage, 
however,  appears  to  show  that  he  regard¬ 
ed  the  thinking  principle,  as  distinguished 
from  the  animal  soul,  to  be  virtually  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  corporeal  organization  : 
“  Only  the  intellect  enters  from  without. 
It  alone  is  god-like.  Its  actuality  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  corporeal 
actuality.” 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
philosopher  who  at  all  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  heredity  as  a  principle,  not 
only  in  Natural  History,  but  also  in 
Psychology  ;  for  he  distinctly  affirms  that 
the  children  of  civilized  communities  are 
capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  than  are  children  of  savages. 

Among  his  other  more  noteworthy 
enunciations  of  general  truths,  we  may 
notice  the  following  : — 

‘‘  The  advantage  of  physiological  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  was  first  set  forth,”  says 
Milne-Edwards,  “by  myself  in  1827”; 
yet  Aristotle  had  said  repeatedly  that  it  is 
preferable  when  possible  to  have  a  separate 
organ  for  a  separate  office  ;  and  that  Na¬ 
ture  never,  if  she  can  help  it,  makes  one 
organ  answer  two  purposes,  as  a  cheap 
artist  makes  “  spit  and  candlestick  in 
one.” 

Again,  that  the  complexity  of  life 
varies  with  the  complexity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  structural  differences  of  the 
alimentary  organs  are  correlated  with  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  animal’s  alimentation  ; 
that  no  animal  without  lungs  has  a  voice, 
and  that  no  animal  is  endowed  with  more 
than  one  adequate  means  of  defence  ;  that 
there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the 
development  of  horns  and  of  teeth,  as  also 
between  growth  and  generation  ;  that  no 
'  dipterous  insect  has  a  sting  ;  that  the  em¬ 
bryo  is  evolved  by  a  succession  of  gradual 
changes  from  a  homogeneous  mass  into  a 


complete  organism  ;  that  the  development 
of  an  organism  is  a  progress  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  to  a  special  form  ;  these  and  numerous 
others  are  instances  of  generalization  made 
by  Aristotle,  which  have  lasted,  with  but 
slight  modifications  of  his  terms,  to  the 
present  day.* 

Of  these  generalizations  the  most  re¬ 
markable  is  the  last  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  For  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
momentous  controversies  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Science  has  afforded  is  that  which 
took  place  nearly  2000  years  after  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  with  regard  to  so-called  evo¬ 
lution  versus  epigenesis.  The  question 
was  whether  the  germ  or  egg  of  any 
organism  contained  the  future  or  young 
organism  already  formed  in  miniature, 
and  only  requiring  to  be  expanded  in 
order  to  appear  as  the  perfect  organism, 
or  whether  the  process  of  development 
consisted  in  a  progress  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  definite,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  what  we  call  undifferen¬ 
tiated  protoplasm  to  the  fully  differentiat¬ 
ed  animal.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  this  subject  was 
most  warmly  debated,  the  balance  of  sci¬ 
entific  opinion  inclined  to  what  is  now 
known  to  be  the  erroneous  view  that  the 
germ  is  merely  the  adult  organism  in 
miniature.  It  therefore  speaks  greatly  in 
favor  of  Aristotle’s  sagacity  that  he  clear¬ 
ly  and  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion 
which  is  now  known  to  be  right,  viz.,  that 
the  organism  develops  out  of  its  germ  by 
a  series  of  differentiations.  And  not  only 
with  reference  to  this  doctrine  of  epigene¬ 
sis,  but  likewise  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  elaborate  treatise  on  genera¬ 
tion,  he  displays  such  wonderful  powers 
both  of  patient  observation  and  accurate 
scientific  reasoning,  that  this  treatise  de¬ 
serves  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  his  remarkable  works  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Biology.  The  subject  matter  of  it 
is  not,  however,  suited  to  any  detailed 
consideration  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
an  article  ;  and  therefore  I  will  merely 
back  the  general  opinion  which  I  have  just 
given  by  quoting  that  of  the  most  severe 
and  exacting  of  all  Aristotle’s  critics  from 
the  side  of  science — severe  and  exacting, 
indeed,  to  a  degree  which  is  frequently 
unjust  :  1  mean  the  late  George  Henry 

*  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Aristotle,  has  already  alluded  to'  these  and 
some  of  the  other  points  previously  noticed. 
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Lewes.  This  is  what  he  says  of  the  trea* 
tise  on  Generation  : 

“It  is  an  extraordinary  production.  No 
ancient  and  few  oiodern  works  equal  it  in 
comprehensiveness  of  detail  and  profound 
speculative  insight.  We  there  find  some  of 
the  obscurest  problems  of  Biology  treated 
with  a  mastery  which,  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  Science  at  that  day,  is  truly  as¬ 
tonishing.  ...  1  know  no  better  eulogy  to 

pass  on  Aristotle  than  to  compare  his  work 
with  the  ‘  Exercitations  concerning  Genera¬ 
tion  ’  of  our  immortal  Harvey.  The  founder 
of  modern  physiology  was  a  man  of  keen  in¬ 
sight,  of  patient  research,  of  eminently  scien¬ 
tific  mind.  His  work  is  superior  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  some  few  anatomical  details  ;  but 
it  is  so  inferior  to  it  in  philosophy,  that  at  the 
present  day  it  is  much  more  antiquated,  much 
less  accordant  with  our  views.’’ 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  enormous  range  of 
Aristotle’s  woik  within  the  four  corners 
of  Biology  ;  his  amazing  instincts  of  sci¬ 
entific  method,  and  his  immense  power  of 
grasping  generalizations.  While  doing 
this  I  have  selected  instances  of  his  ac¬ 
curacy  rather  than  of  his  inaccuracy,  not 
only  because  it  is  in  the  former  that  he 
stands  in  most  conspicuous  contrast  with 
all  preceding,  and  with  most  succeeding, 
philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  here  that  we  may  be  most  sure 
of  according  justice.  Where  wo  meet 
with  statements  of  fact  which  are  accurate, 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  are  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  mind  of  Aristotle 
himself  ;  but  when  we  meet  with  inaccu¬ 
rate  statements  we  must  not  be  so  sure  of 
this.  Not  only  is  it  probable  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases  he  has  been 
misled  by  erroneous  information  supplied 
to  him  by  travellers,  fishermen,  and 
others  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  some  places  his  MSS.  may 
have  been  tampered  with.  These  were 
hidden  underground  for  the  better  part  of 
two  centuries,  and  when  they  were  eventu¬ 
ally  brought  to  light,  Apellicon,  into  whose 
hands  they  fell,  “  felt  no  scruples  in  cor¬ 
recting  what  had  been  worm-eaten,  and 
supplying  what  was  defective  or  illegi¬ 
ble.”  ♦ 

Thus,  to  quote  Dr.  Ogle,  who  suggests 
the  view  here  taken  :  “  Is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  same  eye  that  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  cetacea  from  the  fishes,  that 
had  detected  their  hidden  mammae,  dis¬ 
covered  their  lungs,  and  recognized  the 

*  See  Grote'b  “  Aristotle,’’  1,  61. 
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distinct  character  of  their  bones,  should 
have  been  so  blind  as  to  fancy  that  the 
mouth  of  these  animals  was  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  I”  And  so  on  with 
other  cases. 

Inaccuracies  of  observation,  however, 
there  must  have  been  ;  and  there  must 
have  been  inaccuracies  of  rea.soning.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  enormous  range  of  his  work  in 
Biology  alone  ;  remembering  that  in  this 
work  he  had  had  no  predecessors  ;  consid¬ 
ering  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  thus  a 
single-handed  collector  of  facts,  and  a 
single-minded  thinker  upon  their  import  ; 
it  becomes  evident  that  Aristotle  would 
have  been  soiiicthing  more  than  human,  if 
either  his  observations  or  his  reasunintrs 
could  everywhere  be  justly  compared  with 
those  of  scientific  genius  when  more  favor¬ 
ably  circumstanced.  But  it  is  the  glory 
of  Aristotle  that  both  his  observations  and 
his  reasonings  can  stand  such  comparison 
as  well  as  they  do.  For  when  on  the  one 
hand  we  remember  the  immensity  of  his 
achievement,  and  on  the  other  hand  re¬ 
flect  that  he  was  worse  than  destitute  of 
any  ancestral  experience  of  method,  born 
int(»  a  world  of  mysticism,  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  therefore  compelled  him- 
self  to  forge  the  intellectual  instruments  of 
research,  liimsclf  to  create  the  very  con¬ 
ception  of  scientific  inquiry — when  we  thus 
remember  and  thus  reflect,  it  appears  to 
me  there  can  be  no  question  that  Aris¬ 
totle  stands  forth,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
figure  of  antiquity,  but  as  the  greatest  in¬ 
tellect  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

The  overmastering  power  with  which 
this  intellect  swayed  the  course  of  subse¬ 
quent  thought  was  in  one  respect  highly 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Science  ;  but 
in  another  respect  it  was  no  less  dele¬ 
terious.  It  was  beneficial  in  so  far  as  it 
revealed  to  mankind  the  true  method  of 
Science  as  objective  and  not  subjective. 
It  was  deleterious  inasmuch  as  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  force  reduced  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Europe  for  centuries  afterward  to  a 
condition  of  abject  slavery.  Nothing  is 
more  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  Sci¬ 
ence  than  undue  regard  to  authority.  Be¬ 
fore  all  else  the  spirit  of  Science  must  be 
free  ;  it  must  be  unfettered  by  the  chains 
of  prejudice,  whether  these  be  forged  by 
our  own  minds  or  manufactured  for  us  by 
the  minds  of  others.  Her  only  allegiance 
is  that  which  she  owes  to  Nature  ;  to  Man 
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fthe  owes  nothing,  and  bore,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  impossible  to  serve  two  masters. 
Therefore,  the  only  use  of  authority  in  Sci¬ 
ence  is  to  furnish  men  of  less  ability  with 
suggestions  which,  as  suggestions,  may 
properly  be  considered  more  worthy  of 
testing  by  the  objective  methods  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  parentage  in  the  mind  of 
genius.  l>ut  it  is  an  evil  day  fur  Science 
when  such  parentage  is  taken  as  in  itself  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  truth  of  the 
ideas  which  have  been  born  of  it ;  for 
then  it  is  that  authority  is  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  verification  ;  instead  of  her 
true  motto,  “  Prove  all  things,”  Science 
thus  adopts  its  very  opposite — “  Only  be 
lieve.” 

Now  the  whole  history  of  Science  has 
l>een  more  or  less  blotted  by  this  baleful 
influence  of  authority,  which  even  in  our 
own  days  is  far  from  having  been  wholly 
expunged.  But  in  no  part  of  her  history 
has  this  influence  been  exerted  in  any  de¬ 
gree  at  all  comparable  with  that  which,  was 
thrown  over  her,  like  a  shadow,  by  Arts- 
totle.  Partly  owing  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  genius,  but  still  more,  I  think,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  spirit  in  the  dark 
ages  which  regarded  submission  to  author¬ 
ity  as  an  intellectual  virtue  ;  thrortgh  all 
these  ages  stood  to  Science  the  name  of 
Aristotle  in  very  much  the  same  relation 
as  stood  to  Religion  the  name  of  God. 
llis  writings  on  purely  scientific  subjects 
were  regarded  as  well-nigh  equivalent  to  a 
revelation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  study  of 
Nature  became  a  ntcic  study  of  Aristotle. 
There  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  any 
independent  inquiry  in  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  utterances  of  Aristotle  were  obscure, 
the  men  of  intellect  who  disputed  over  his 


meanings  never  thought  of  appealing  fo 
Nature  herself  for  a  solution.  They  could 
only  view  Nature  through  the  glasses 
which  had  been  given  them  by  Aristotle  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  questions  with 
which  they  troubled  themselves  were  those 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  their  oracle. 

It  is,  of  couise,  only  fair  to  add  that 
Aiistotle  himself  was  in  no  way  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  evil  effect  of  his  work.  The 
spirit  in  which  his  work  was  thus  received 
was  quite  alien  to  that  in  which  it  had 
betii  accomplished  ;  and  alike  by  precept 
and  example  he  was  himself  the  most 
noble  opponent  of  the  former  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  And  therefore 
I  doubt  not  that  if  Aristotle  could  have 
been  brought  back  to  life  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  he  would  have  made  short  work 
of  the  Aristotelians,  by  himself  becoming 
their  bitterest  foe.  For  listen  to  his 
voice,  which  upon  this  as  upon  so  many 
other  niatleis  speaks  with  the  spirit  of 
truest  philosophy — speaks,  moreover,  with 
the  honesty  of  a  great  and  beautiful  na¬ 
ture  ;  let  us  listen  to  what  this  master 
mind  has  told  us  of  its  own  labors,  and 
with  a  veneration  more  woitby  than  that 
of  the  Aristotelians  let  ns  bow  before  the 
man  who  said  these  words  : 

“  I  found  no  basis  prepared  ;  no  models  to 
copy.  .  .  .  Mine  is  the  tirst  step,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  small  one,  thon^^h  worked  oat  with 
much  thought  and  hard  labor.  It  must  be 
looked  at  ns  a  first  step,  and  judged  with  in¬ 
dulgence.  Yon,  my  readers  or  hearers  of  my 
lectures,  if  you  think  1  have  done  ns  much  as 
can  fairly  be  required  for  an  initiatory  start, 
as  compared  with  more  advanced  departments 
of  theory,  will  acknowledge  what  I  have 
achieved,  and  pardon  what  I  have  left  for 
others  to  accomplish.” 

—  Contemporary  Review. 


THE  SOUL  OF  MAN  UNDER  SOCIALISM. 

BY  OSCAR  'WILDK. 


The  chief  advantage  that  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  Socialism  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  Socialism  would 
relieve  us  from  that  sordid  necessity  of 
living  for  others  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  pt-esses  so  hardly 
upon  almost  everybody.  In  fact,  scarcely 
any  one  at  all  escapes. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  the 
New  Sebzes. — Yon.  LIU.,  No.  4. 


century,  a  great  man  of  science,  like  Dar¬ 
win  ;  a  great  poet,  like  Keats  ;  a  fine 
critical  spirit,  like  M.  Renan  ;  a  supremo 
artist,  like  Flaubert,  has  been  able  to  iso¬ 
late  himself,  to  keep  himself  out  of  reach 
of  the  clamorous  claims  of  others,  to  stand 
‘‘  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,”  as  Plato 
puts  it,  and  so  to  realize  the  perfection  of 
what  was  in  him,  to  his  own  incomparable 
30 
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gain,  and  to  the  incomparable  and  lasting 
gain  of  the  whole  world.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exceptions.  The  majority  of 
people  spoil  their  lives  hy  an  unhealthy 
and  exaggerated  altruism — are  forced,  in¬ 
deed,  so  to  spoil  them.  They  find  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  hideous  poverty,  hy 
hideous  ugliness,  by  hideous  staivation. 
It  is  inevitable  that  they  should  be  strong¬ 
ly  moved  hy  all  this.  The  emotions  of 
man  are  stirred  more  quickly  than  man’s 
intelligence  ;  and,  as  1  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  in  an  article  on  the  function  of 
criticism,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  have 
sympathy  w'ith  suffering  than  it  is  to  have 
sympathy  with  thought.  Accordingly, 
with  admirable  though  misdirected  inten¬ 
tions,  they  very  seriously  and  very  stnti- 
inentally  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
remedying  the  evils  that  they  see.  But 
their  remedies  do  not  cure  the  disease  : 
they  merely  prolong  it.  Indeed,  their 
remedies  are  part  of  the  disease. 

They  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  pov¬ 
erty,  for  instance,  by  keeping  the  poor 
alive  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  very  advanced 
school,  hy  amusing  the  poor. 

But  tliis  is  not  a  solution  :  it  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  difficulty.  The  proper 
aim  is  to  try  and  reconstruct  society  on  such 
a  Imsis  that  poverty  will  be  impossible. 
And  the  altruistic  virtues  have  really  pre¬ 
vented  the  carrying  out  of  this  aim.  Just 
as  the  worst  slave-owners  were  those  who 
were  kind  to  their  slaves,  and  so  prevent¬ 
ed  the  horror  of  the  system  being  realized 
hy  those  who  suffered  from  it,  and  under¬ 
stood  hy  those  who  contemplated  it,  so, 
in  the  present  state  of  things  in  England, 
the  people  who  do  most  harm  are  the  peo 
pie  who  try  to  do  most  good  ;  and  at  last 
we  have  had  the  spectacle  of  men  who 
have  really  studied  the  problem  and  know 
t’le  life — educated  men  who  live  in  the 
East-end — coming  forward  and  imploring 
the  community  to  restrain  its  altruistic  im¬ 
pulses  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  the 
like.  They  do  so  on  the  ground  that  such 
charity  degrades  and  demoralizes.  They 
are  perfectly  right.  Charity  creates  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said.  It  is  im¬ 
moral  to  use  private  property  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  horrible  evils  that  result  from 
the  institution  of  private  property.  It  is 
both  immoral  and  unfair. 

Under  Socialism  all  this  will,  of  course, 
be  altered.  There  will  be  no  people  liv¬ 


ing  in  fetid  dens  and  fetid  rags,  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  unhealthy,  hunger-pinched  children 
in  the  midst  of  impossible  and  absolutely 
repulsive  surroundings.  The  security  of 
society  will  not  depend,  as  it  does  now, 
on  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  a  frost 
comes  we  shall  not  have  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  out  of  work,  tramping  about  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  disgusting  misery,  or 
whining  to  their  neighbors  for  alms,  or 
crowding  round  the  doors  of  loathsome 
shelters  to  try  and  secure  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  a  night’s  unclean  lodging.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  will  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  society, 
and  if  a  frost  comes  no  one  will  practically 
by  anything  the  worse. 

Upon  the  other  hand.  Socialism  itself 
will  be  of  value  simply  because  it  will  lead 
to  Individualism. 

Socialism,  Communism,  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  call  it,  by  converting  private 
property  into  public  wealth,  and  substitut¬ 
ing  co-operation  for  competition,  will  re¬ 
store  society  to  its  proper  condition  of  a 
thoroughly  healthy  organism,  and  insure 
the  material  well-being  of  each  member 
of  the  community.  It  will,  in  fact,  give 
Life  its  proper  basis  and  its  proper  en¬ 
vironment.  But  for  the  full  development 
of  Life  to  its  highest  mode  of  perfection, 
something  more  is  needed.  What  is 
needed  is  Individualism.  If  the  Socialism 
is  Authoritarian  ;  if  there  are  Govern¬ 
ments  armed  with  economic  power  as  they 
are  now  with  political  power  ;  if,  in  a 
word,  we  are  to  have  Industrial  Tyrannies, 
then  the  last  state  of  man  will  be  worse 
than  the  first.  At  present,  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  private  property,  a 
great  many  people  are  enabled  to  develop 
a  certain  very  limited  amount  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism.  They  are  either  under  no 
necessity  to  work  for  their  living,  or  are 
enabled  to  choose  the  sphere  of  activity 
that  is  really  congenial  to  them,  and  gives 
them  pleasure.  These  are  the  poets,  the 
philosophers,  the  men  of  science,  the  men 
of  culture — in  a  word,  the  real  men,  the 
men  who  have  realized  themselves,  and  in 
whom  all  Humanity  gains  a  partial  realiza¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who,  having  no  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  their  own,  and  being 
always  on  the  brink  of  sheer  starvation, 
are  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  beasts  of 
burden,  to  do  work  that  is  quite  uncon¬ 
genial  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
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forced  by  the  peremptory,  unreasonable, 
degrading  Tyranny  of  want.  These  are 
the  poor,  and  among  them  there  is  no 
grace  of  manner,  or  charm  of  speech,  or 
civilization,  or  culture,  or  refinement  in 
pleasures,  or  joy  of  life.  From  their  col¬ 
lective  force  Humanity  gains  much  in 
material  prosperity.  But  it  is  only  the 
material  result  that  it  gains,  and  the  man 
who  is  poor  is  in  himself  absolutely  of  no 
importance.  He  is  merely  the  infinitesimal 
atom  of  a  force  that,  so  far  from  regard¬ 
ing  him,  crushes  him  :  indeed,  prefers  him 
crushed,  as  in  that  case  he  is  far  more 
obedient. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  the  In¬ 
dividualism  generated  under  conditions  of 
private  property  is  not  always,  or  even  as 
a  rule,  of  a  fine  or  wonderful  type,  and 
that  the  poor,  if  they  have  not  culture  and 
charm,  have  still  many  virtues.  Both 
these  statements  would  be  quite  true.  The 
possession  of  private  property  is  very  often 
extremely  demoralizing,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Socialism 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  institution.  In 
fact,  property  is  really  a  nuisance.  Some 
years  ago  people  went  about  the  country 
saying  that  property  has  duties.  They 
said  it  so  often  and  so  tediously  that,  at 
last,  the  church  has  begun  to  say  it.  One 
hears  it  now  from  every  pulpit.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Property  not  merely  has 
duties,  but  has  so  many  duties  that  its 
possession  to  any  large  extent  is  a  bore. 
It  involves  endless  claims  upon  one,  end¬ 
less  attention  to  business,  endless  bother. 
If  property  had  simply  pleasures,  we  could 
stand  it ;  but  its  duties  make  it  unbear¬ 
able.  In  the  interest  of  the  rich  we  must 
get  rid  of  it.  The  virtues  of  the  poor 
may  be  readily  admitted,  and  are  much  to 
be  regretted.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
poor  are  grateful  for  charity.  Some  of 
them  are,  no  doubt,  but  the  best  among  the 
poor  are  never  grateful.  They  are  ungrate¬ 
ful,  discontented,  disobedient,  and  rebel¬ 
lious.  They  are  quite  right  to  be  so. 
Charity  they  feel  to  be  a  ridiculously  in¬ 
adequate  mode  of  partial  restitution,  or  a 
sentimental  dole,  usually  accompanied  by 
some  impertinent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  sentimentalist  to  tyrannize  over  their 
private  lives.  Why  8honl,d  they  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table  ?  They  should  be  seated  at 
the  board,  and  are  beginning  to  know  it. 
As  for  being  discontented,  a  man  who 


would  not  be  discontented  with  such  sur¬ 
roundings  and  such  a  low  mode  of  life 
would  be  a  perfect  brute.  Disobedience, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  has  read  his¬ 
tory,  is  man’s  original  virtue.  It  is  through 
disobedience  that  progress  has  been  made, 
through  disobedience  and  through  rebel¬ 
lion.  Sometimes  the  poor  are  praised  for 
being  thrifty.  But  to  recommend  thrift 
to  the  poor  is  both  grotesque  and  insult¬ 
ing.  It  is  like  advising  a  man  who  is 
starving  to  eat  less.  For  a  town  or  coun¬ 
try  laborer  to  practise  thrift  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  immoral.  Man  should  not  be 
ready  to  show  that  he  can  live  like  a  badly 
fed  animal.  He  should  decline  to  live 
like  that,  and  should  either  steal  or  go  on 
the  rates,  which  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  a  form  of  stealing.  As  for  begging, 
it  is  safer  to  beg  than  to  take,  but  it  is  finer 
to  take  than  to  beg.  No  :  a  poor  man 
who  is  ungrateful,  unthrifty,  discontented, 
and  rebellious  is  probably  a  real  person¬ 
ality,  and  has  much  in  him.  He  is  at  any 
rate  a  healthy  protest.  As  for  the  virtu¬ 
ous  poor,  one  can  pity  them,  of  course, 
but  one  cannot  possibly  admire  them. 
They  have  made  private  terms  with  the 
enemy,  and  sold  their  birthright  for  veiy 
bad  pottage.  They  must  also  be  extraoi- 
diiiarily  stupid.  I  can  quite  understand  a 
man  accepting  laws  that  protect  private 
property,  and  admit  of  its  accumulation, 
as  long  as  he  himself  is  able  under  those 
conditions  to  realize  some  form  of  beauti¬ 
ful  and  intellectual  life.  But  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  me  how  a  man  whose  life  is 
marred  and  made  hideous  by  such  laws 
can  possibly  acquiesce  in  their  continuance. 

However,  the  explanation  is  not  really 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  simply  this.  Mis¬ 
ery  and  poverty  are  so  absolutely  degrad¬ 
ing,  and  exercise  such  a  paralyzing  effect 
over  the  nature  of  men,  that  no  class  is 
ever  really  conscious  of  its  own  suffering. 
They  have  to  be  told  of  it  by  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  often  entirely  disbelieve 
them.  What  is  said  by  great  employers 
of  labor  against  agitators  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true.  Agitators  are  a  set  of  interfer¬ 
ing,  meddling  people,  who  come  down  to 
some  perfectly  contented  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
among  them.  That  is  the  reason  why 
agitators  are  so  absolutely  necessary. 
Without  them,  in  our  incomplete  state, 
there  would  be  no  advance  toward  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Slavery  was  put  down  in  America, 
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r.ot  in  consequence  of  any  action  on  the 
puit  of  the  slaves,  or  even  any  express  de¬ 
sire  on  their  part  that  they  should  be  free. 
It  was  put  down  entirely  through  the 
grossly  illegal  conduct  of  ceitain  agitators 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  who  were  not 
slaves  themselves,  nor  owners  of  slaves, 
nor  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ijuestion 
really.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  who  set  the  torch  alight,  who 
began  the  whole  thing.  And  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  from  the  slaves  themselves 
they  received,  not  merely  very  little  assist¬ 
ance,  but  hardly  any  sympathy  even  ;  and 
when  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  slaves 
found  themselves  free,  found  themselves 
indeed  so  absolutely  free  that  they  w’eie 
free  to  starve,  many  of  them  bitterly  re¬ 
gretted  the  new  state  of  things.  To  the 
thinker,  the  most  tragic  fact  in  the  whole 
of  the  French  Kevolntion  is  not  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  kill  d  for  being  a  queen, 
but  that  the  starved  peasant  of  the  Vendee 
voluntarily  went  out  to  die  for  the  hideous 
Ciuse  of  feudalism. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  Authoritarian 
Socialism  will  do.  For  while  under  the 
present  system  a  very  large  number  of 
people  can  lead  lives  of  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  and  expression  and  happiness, 
under  an  industrial-barrack  system,  or  a 
system  of  economic  tyranny,  nobody 
would  be  able  to  have  any  such  freedom 
at  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  portion 
of  our  community  should  be  practically  in 
slavery,  but  to  propose  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  enslaving  the  entire  community  is 
childish.  Every  man  must  be  left  quite 
free  to  choose  his  own  work.  No  form 
of  compulsion  must  be  exercised  over 
him.  If  there  is,  his  work  will  not  be 
good  for  him,  will  not  be  good  in  itself, 
and  will  not  be  good  for  others.  And  by 
work  I  simply  mean  activity  of  any  kind. 

1  hardly  think  that  any  Socialist,  nowa¬ 
days,  would  seriously  propose  that  an  in- 
■p.'ctor  should  call  every  morning  at  each 
bouse  to  see  that  each  citizen  rose  up  and 
did  manual  labor  for  eight  hours.  Human¬ 
ity  has  got  beyond  that  stage,  and  reserves 
such  a  form  of  life  for  the  people  whom, 
ta  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  it  chooses  to 
C  ill  criminals.  But  1  confess  that  many 
of  the  socialistic  views  that  I  have  come 
across  seem  to  me  to  be  tainted  with  ideas 
of  authority,  if  not  of  actual  compulsion. 
Of  course  authority  and  compulsion  are 
out  of  the  question.  All  association  must 


be  quite  voluntary.  It  is  only  in  volun~ 
tary  associations  that  man  is  fine. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  Individualism, 
which  is  now  more  or  lees  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  private  property  for  its 
development,  will  beiietit  by  the  abolition 
of  such  private  property.  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  It  is  true  that,  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  a  few  men  who  have  had 
private  means  of  their  own,  such  as  Byron, 
Shelley,  Browning,  V^ictor  Hugo,  Baude¬ 
laire,  and  others,  have  4)0011  able  to  realize 
their  personality  more  or  less  completel}'. 
Not  one  of  these  men  ever  did  a  single 
day’s  work  for  hire.  They  were  relieved 
from  poverty.  They  had  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Individualism 
that  such  an  advantage  should  be  taken 
away.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  taken 
away.  What  happens  then  to  Individual¬ 
ism  ?  How  will  it  benefit  ? 

It  will  benefit  in  this  way.  Under  the 
new  condilions  Individualism  will  be  far 
freer,  far  finer,  and  far  mote  intensified 
than  it  is  now.  I  am  not  talking  of  the 
great  imaginatively  realized  individualism 
of  such  poets  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  of 
the  great  actual  Individualism  latent  and 
potential  in  mankind  generally.  For  the 
recognition  of  private  property  has  really 
harmed  Individualism,  and  obscured  it,  by 
confusing  a  man  with  what  he  possesses. 
It  has  led  Individualism  entirely  astray. 
It  has  made  gain  not  growth  its  aim.  So 
that  man  thought  that  the  important  thing 
was  to  have,  and  did  not  know  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  be.  The  true  •perfec¬ 
tion  of  man  lies,  not  in  what  man  has,  but  tn 
what  man  is.  Private  property  has  crushed 
true  Individualism,  and  set  up  an  Indi¬ 
vidualism  that  is  false.  It  has  debarred 
one  part  of  the  community  from  being  in¬ 
dividual  by  starving  them.  It  has  debarred 
the  other  part  of  the  community  from  being 
individual  by  putting  them  on  the  wrong 
road,  and  encumbering  them.  Indeed, 
so  completely  has  man’s  personality  been 
absorbed  by  his  possessions  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  has  always  treated  offences  against 
a  man’s  properly  with  far  more  severity 
than  offences  against  his  person,  and  prop¬ 
erty  is  still  the  test  of  complete  citizenship. 
The  industry  necessary  for  the  making 
money  is  also  very  demoralizing.  In  a 
community  like  ours,  where  property  con¬ 
fers  immense  distinction,  social  position, 
honor,  respect,  titles,  and  other  pleasant 
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things  of  thn  kind,  man,  being  naturally 
ambitions,  makes  it  his  aim  to  accumulate 
this  property,  and  goes  on  wearily  and 
tediously  accumulating  it  long  after  he  has 
got  far  more  than  he  wants,  or  can  use,  or 
enjoy,  or  perhaps  even  know  of.  Man 
will  kill  himself  by  overwork  in  order  to 
secure  property,  and  really,  considering 
the  enormous  advantages  that  property 
brings,  one  is  hardly  surprised.  One’s 
regret  is  that  society  should  be  constrrrcted 
on  such  a  basis  that  man  has  been  forced 
into  a  groove  in  which  he  cannot  freely 
develop  what  is  wonderful,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  delightful  in  him — in  which,  in 
fact,  he  misses  the  true  pleasure  and  joy 
of  living.  lie  is  also,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  very  insecure.  An  enormously 
wealthy  merchant  may  be — often  is — at 
every  moment  of  his  life  at  the  mercy  of 
things  that  are  not  under  his  control.  If 
the  wind  blows  an  extra  point  or  so,  or 
the  weather  suddenly  changes,  or  some 
trivial  thing  happens,  his  ship  may  go 
down,  his  speculations  may  go  wrong,  and 
lie  Hnds  himself  a  poor  man,  with  his 
social  position  quite  gone.  Now,  nothing 
should  be  able  to  harm  a  man  except  him¬ 
self.  Nothing  should  be  able  to  rob  a 
man  at  all.  What  a  man  really  has,  is 
what  is  in  him.  AVhat  is  outside  of  him 
should  be  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

With  the  abolition  of  private  property, 
then,  we  shall  have  true  beautiful,  healthy 
Individualism.  Nobody  will  waste  his  life 
in  accumulating  things,  and  the  symbols 
for  things.  One  will  live.  To  live  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world.  Most  people 
exist,  that  is  all. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  have  ever 
seen  the  full  expression  of  a  personality, 
except  on  the  imaginative  plane  of  art. 
In  action,  we  never  have.  Caisar,  says 
Mommsen,  was  the  complete  and  perfect 
man.  But  how  tragically  insecure  was 
Caesar  !  Wherever  there  is  a  man  who 
exercises  authority,  there  is  a  man  who 
resists  authority.  Ciesar  was  very  perfect, 
but  his  perfection  travelled  by  too  danger¬ 
ous  a  road.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the  per¬ 
fect  man,  says  Renan.  Yes  ;  the  great 
emperor  was  a  perfect  man.  But  how 
intolerable  were  the  endless  claims  upon 
him  !  He  staggered  under  the  burden  of 
the  empire.  He  was  conscious  how  inade- 
<|uatc  one  man  was  to  t»ear  the  weight  of 
that  Titan  and  too  vast  orb.  What  I  mean 
by  a  perfect  man  is  one  who  develops 


under  perfect  conditions  ;  one  who  is  net 
wounded,  or  worried,  or  maimed,  or  in 
danger.  Moat  personalities  have  been 
obliged  to  be  rebels.  Half  their  strength 
has  been  wasted  in  friction.  Byron’s  ptr- 
sonality,  for  instance,  was  terribly  wasted 
in  its  battle  with  the  stupidity,  and  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  Philistinism  of  the  English. 
Such  battles  do  not  always  Intensify 
strength  :  they  often  exaggerate  weak¬ 
ness.  Byron  was  never  able  to  give  us 
what  he  might  have  given  us.  Shelley 
escaped  better.  Like  Byron,  he  got  out 
of  England  as  soon  as  possible.  But  be 
was  not  so  well  known.  If  the  English 
had  had  any  idea  of  what  a  great  poet  le 
really  was,  they  would  have  fallen  on  him 
with  tooth  and  nail,  and  made  his  life  as 
unbearable  to  him  as  they  possibly  could. 
But  he  was  not  a  remarkable  figure  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  consequently  he  escaped,  to  a 
certain  degree.  Still,  even  in  Shelley  the 
note  of  rebellion  is  sometimes  too  strong. 
The  note  of  the  perfect  personality  is  not. 
rebellion,  but  peace. 

It  will  be  a  marvellous  thing — the  tn  e 
personality  of  man — when  we  see  it.  It 
will  grow  naturally  and  simply,  flower¬ 
like,  or  as  a  tree  grows.  It  will  not  be  at 
discord.  It  will  never  argue  or  dispute. 
It  will  not  prove  things.  It  will  know 
everything.  And  yet  it  will  not  busy 
itself  about  knowledge.  It  will  have  wis¬ 
dom.  Its  value  will  not  be  measured  by  ma¬ 
terial  things.  It  will  have  nothing.  And 
yet  it  will  have  everything,  and  whatever 
one  takes  from  it,  it  will  still  have,  so  rich 
will  it  be.  It  will  not  be  always  meddling 
with  others,  or  asking  them  to  be  like 
itself.  It  will  love  them  because  they  will 
be  different.  And  yet  while  it  will  not 
meddle  with  others  it  will  help  all,  as  a 
beautiful  thing  helps  us,  by  being  what  it 
is.  The  personality  of  man  will  be  very 
wonderful.  It  will  be  as  wondciful  as  the 
personality  of  a  child. 

In  its  development  it  will  be  assisted  by 
Christianity,  if  men  desire  that  ;  but  if 
men  do  not  desire  that,  it  will  develop 
none  the  less  surely.  For  it  will  not  worry 
itself  about  the  past,  nor  care  whether 
things  happened  or  did  not  happen.  Nor 
will  it  admit  any  laws  but  its  own  laws  ; 
nor  any  authority  but  its  own  authority. 
Yet  it  will  love  those  who  sought  to  in¬ 
tensify  it,  and  speak  often  of  them.  And 
of  these  Christ  was  one. 

“  Know  Thyself’’  was  written  over  the 
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portal  of  the  antique  world.  Over  the 
poital  of  the  new  woild,  “Be  thyself" 
shall  be  written.  And  the  message  of 
Christ  to  man  was  simply  “  Be  thyself.” 
That  is  the  secret  of  Christ. 

When  Jesus  talks  about  the  poor  he  sim¬ 
ply  means  persmialities,  just  as  when  he 
talks  about  the  rich  he  simply  means  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  not  developed  their  personali¬ 
ties.  Jesus  moved  in  a  community  that 
allowed  the  accumulation  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  just  as  ours  does,  and  the  gospel  that 
lie  preached  was  not  that  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity  it  is  an  advantage  for  a  man  to 
live  on  scanty,  unwholesome  food,  to  wear 
ragged,  unwholesome  clothes,  to  sleep  in 
horrid,  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  a  dis¬ 
advantage  for  a  man  to  live  under  healthy, 
pleasant,  and  decent  conditions.  Such  a 
view  would  have  been  wrong  there  and 
then,  and  would  of  course  be  still  more 
wrong  now  and  in  England  ;  for  as  man 
moves  northward  the  mateiial  necessities 
of  life  become  of  more  vital  importance, 
and  our  society  is  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  displays  far  greater  extremes  of 
luxury  and  pauperism  than  any  society  of 
the  antique  world.  What  Jesus  meant, 
was  this,  lie  said  to  man,  “  You  have  a 
wonderful  personality.  Develop  it.  Be 
yourself.  Don’t  imagine  that  your  per¬ 
fection  lies  in  accumulating  or  possessing 
external  things.  Your  perfection  is  inside 
of  you.  If  only  you  could  realize  that, 
you  would  not  want  to  be  rich.  Ordinary 
riches  can  be  stolen  from  a  man.  Real 
riches  cannot.  In  the  treasury- house  of 
your  soul,  there  are  infinitely  precious 
things,  that  may  not  be  taken  from  you. 
And  so,  try  to  so  shape  your  life  that  ex¬ 
ternal  things  will  not  harm  you.  And  try 
also  to  get  rid  of  personal  property.  It 
involves  sordid  preoccupation,  endless  in¬ 
dustry,  continual  wrong.  Personal  prop¬ 
erty  hinders  Individualism  at  every  step,’’ 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jesus  never  says  that 
impoverished  people  are  necessarily  good, 
or  wealthy  people  necessarily  bad.  That 
would  not  have  been  true.  Wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  are,  as  a  class,  better  than  impover¬ 
ished  people,  more  moral,  more  intel¬ 
lectual,  more  well-behaved.  There  is  only 
one  class  in  the  community  that  thinks 
more  about  money  than  the  rich,  and  that 
is  the  poor.  The  poor  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  That  is  the  misery  of  being 
poor.  What  Jesus  does  say  is  that  man 
reaches  his  perfection,  not  through  what 


he  has,  not  even  through  what  he  does, 
but  entirely  through  what  he  is.  And  so 
the  wealthy  young  man  who  comes  to 
Jesus  is  represented  as  a  thoroughly  good 
citizen,  who  has  broken  none  of  the  laws 
of  his  state,  none  of  the  commandments 
of  his  religion.  He  is  quite  respectable, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  extraordinary 
word.  Jesus  says  to  him,  “You  should 
give  up  private  property.  It  hinders  you 
from  realizing  your  perfection.  It  is  a 
drag  upon  you.  It  is  a  burden.  Your 
personality  does  not  need  it.  It  is  within 
you,  and  not  outside  of  you,  that  you  will 
find  what  you  really  are,  and  what  you 
really  want.”  To  his  own  friends  he  says 
the  same  thing.  He  tells  them  to  be 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  always  worry¬ 
ing  about  other  things.  What  do  other 
things  matter  ?  Man  is  complete  in  him¬ 
self.  When  they  go  into  the  world,  the 
world  will  disagree  with  them.  That  is 
inevitable.  The  world  hates  Individual¬ 
ism.  Birt  this  is  not  to  trouble  them. 
They  are  to  be  calm  and  self-centred.  If 
a  man  takes  their  cloak,  they  are  to  give 
him  their  coat,  just  to  show  that  material 
things  are  of  no  importance.  If  people 
abuse  them,  they  are  not  to  answer  back. 
What  does  it  signify  ?  The  things  people 
say  of  a  man  do  not  alter  a  msn.  He  is 
what  he  is.  Public  opinion  is  of  no  value 
whatsoever.  Even  if  people  employ  actual 
violence,  they  are  not  to  be  violent  in 
turn.  That  would  be  to  fall  to  the  same 
low  level.  After  all,  even  in  prison,  a 
man  can  be  quite  free.  His  soul  can  be 
free.  His  personality  can  be  untroubled. 
He  can  be  at  peace.  And,  above  all 
things,  they  are  not  to  interfere  with  other 
people  or  judge  them  in  any  way.  Per¬ 
sonality  is  a  very  mysterious  thing.  A 
man  cannot  alwa}s  be  estimated  by  what 
he  does.  He  may  keep  the  law,  and  yet 
be  worthless.  He  may  break  the  law,  and 
yet  be  fine.  He  may  be  bad,  without  ever 
doing  anything  bad.  He  may  commit  a 
sin  against  society,  and  yet  realize  through 
that  sin  his  true  perfection. 

There  was  a  woman  who  was  taken  in 
adultery.  We  are  not  told  the  history  of 
her  love,  but  that  love  must  have  been  very 
great  ;  for  Jesits  said  that  her  sins  were 
forgiven  her,  not  because  she  repented, 
but  because  her  love  was  so  intense  and 
wonderful.  Later  on,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  as  he  sat  at  a  feast,  the  woman 
came  in  and  poured  costly  perfumes  on  his 
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hair.  His  friends  tried  to  interfere  with 
her,  and  said  that  it  was  an  extravagance, 
and  that  the  money  that  the  perfume  cost 
should  have  been  expended  on  chaiitable 
relief  of  people  in  want,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Jesus  did  not  accept  that 
view.  He  pointed  out  that  the  material 
needs  of  Man  were  groat  and  very  perma¬ 
nent,  but  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  Man 
were  greater  still,  and  that  in  one  divine 
moment,  and  by  selecting  its  own  mode 
of  expression,  a  personality  might  make 
itself  perfect.  The  world  worships  the 
woman,  even  now,  as  a  saint. 

Yes  ;  there  are  suggestive  things  in  In¬ 
dividualism.  Socialism  annihilates  family 
life,  for  instance.  VV'ith  the  abolition  of 
private  property,  marriage  in  its  present 
form  must  disappear.  This  is  part  of  the 
programme.  Individualism  accepts  this 
and  makes  it  fine.  It  converts  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  legal  restraint  into  a  form  of  free¬ 
dom  that  will  help  the  full  development  of 
personality,  and  make  the  love  of  man  and 
woman  more  wonderful,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  ennobling.  Jesus  knew  this. 
He  rejected  the  claims  of  family  life, 
although  they  existed  in  his  day  and  com¬ 
munity  in  a  very  marked  form.  “  Who 
is  my  mother  ?  Who  are  my  brothers  ?” 
he  said,  when  he  was  told  that  they  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  When  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  asked  leave  to  go  and  bury  his 
father,  “  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,” 
was  his  terrible  answer.  He  would  allow 
no  claim  whatsoever  to  be  made  on  per¬ 
sonality. 

And  so  he  who  would  lead  a  Christ-like 
life  is  he  who  is  perfectly  and  absolutely 
himself.  He  may  be  a  great  poet,  or  a 
great  man  of  science  ;  or  a  young  student 
at  a  University,  or  one  who  watches  sheep 
upon  a  moor  ;  or  a  maker  of  dramas,  like 
Shakespeare,  or  a  thinker  about  God,  like 
Spinoza  ;  or  a  child  who  plays  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  or  a  fisherman  who  throws  his  nets 
into  the  sea.  It  does  not  matter  what  he 
is,  as  long  as  he  realizes  the  perfection  of 
the  soul  that  is  within  him.  All  imitation 
in  morals  and  in  life  is  wrong.  Through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day 
crawls  one  who  is  mad  and  carries  a 
wooden  cross  on  his  shoulders.  He  is  a 
symbol  of  the  lives  that  are  marred  by 
imitation.  Father  Damien  was  Christ-like 
when  he  went  out  to  live  with  the  lepers, 
because  in  such  service  he  realized  fully 
what  was  best  in  him.  But  be  was  not 


more  Christ-like  than  Wagner,  when  he 
realized  his  soul  in  music  ;  or  than  Shel¬ 
ley,  when  he  realized  his  soul  in  song. 
There  is  no  one  t}pe  for  man.  There  are 
as  many  perfections  as  there  are  imperfect 
men.  And  while  to  the  claims  of  charity 
a  man  may  yield  and  yet  be  free,  to  the 
claims  of  conformity  no  man  may  yield 
and  remain  free  at  all. 

Individualism,  then,  is  what  through 
Socialism  we  are  to  attain  to.  As  a  natu¬ 
ral  result  the  State  must  give  up  ail  idea 
of  government.  It  mu.st  give  it  up  be- 
eeuse,  as  a  wise  man  once  said  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  leaving  mankind  alone  ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  governing  mankind.  All 
modes  of  government  are  failures.  Despot¬ 
ism  is  unjust  to  ever}  body,  including  the 
despot,  who  was  probably  made  for  better 
things.  Oligarchies  are  unjust  to  the 
many,  and  ochlocracies  are  unjust  to  the 
few.  High  hopes  were  once  formed  of 
democracy  ;  but  democracy  means  simply 
the  bludgeoning  of  the  people  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  people.  It  has  been  found 
out.  I  must  say  that  it  was  high  time, 
for  all  authority  is  quite  degrading.  It 
degrades  those  who  exercise  it,  and  de¬ 
grades  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 
When  it  is  violently,  grossly,  and  cruelly 
used,  it  produces  a  good  effect,  by  creat¬ 
ing,  or  at  any  rate  bringing  out,  the  spirit 
of  revolt  and  individualism  that  is  to  kill 
it.  When  it  is  used  with  a  certain  amount 
of  kindness,  and  accompanied  by  prizes 
and  rewards,  it  is  dreadfully  demoralizing. 
People,  in  that  case,  are  less  conscious 
of  the  horrible  pressure  that  is  being  put 
on  them,  and  so  go  throngh  their  lives  in 
a  sort  of  coarse  comfort,  like  petted  ani¬ 
mals,  without  ever  realizing  that  they  are 
probably  thinking  other  people’s  thoughts, 
living  by  other  people’s  standards,  wear¬ 
ing  practically  what  one  may  call  other 
people’s  second-hand  clothes,  and  never 
being  themselves  for  a  single  moment. 
”  He  who  would  be  free,”  says  a  fine 
thinker,  “  must  not  conform.”  And 
authority,  by  bribing  people  to  conform, 
produces  a  very  gross  kind  of  overfed  bar¬ 
barism  among  us. 

With  authority,  punishment  will  pass 
away.  This  will  be  a  great  gain — a  gain, 
in  fact,  of  incalculable  value.  As  one 
reads  history,  not  in  the  expurgated  edi¬ 
tions  written  for  schoolboys  and  passmen, 
but  in  the  original  authorities  of  each 
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lime,  one  is  absolutely  sickened,  not  by 
the  crimes  that  the  wicked  have  com¬ 
mitted,  blit  by  the  punishments  that  the 
good  have  inflicted  ;  and  a  community  is 
infinitely  more  brutalized  by  the  habitual 
employment  of  punishment,  than  it  is  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  crime.  It  ob¬ 
viously  follows  that  the  more  punishment 
is  inflicted  the  inoie  crime  is  produced, 
and  most  modern  legislation  has  clearly 
recognized  this,  and  has  made  it  its  task 
to  diminish  punishment  as  far  as  it  thinks 
it  can.  Wherever  it  has  really  diminished 
it,  the  results  have  always  been  extremely 
good.  The  less  punishment,  the  less 
crime.  When  theie  is  no  punishment  at 
all,  crime  will  either  cease  to  exist,  or  if  it 
occuis,  will  be  treated  by  physicians  as  a 
very  distressing  form  of  dementia,  to  be 
cuied  by  caie  and  kindness.  For  what 
are  called  criminals  nowadays  arc  not 
criminals  at  all.  Starvation,  and  not  sin, 
is  the  parent  of  modern  crime.  That  in¬ 
deed  is  the  reason  why  our  criminals  are, 
as  a  class,  so  absolutely  uninteresting  from 
any  psychological  point  of  view.  They 
are  not  marvellous  Macbeths  and  terrible 
Vautrins.  They  are  merely  what  ordi¬ 
nary,  respectable,  commonplace  people 
would  be  if  they  had  not  got  enough  to 
cat.  When  private  property  is  abolished 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  crime,  no 
demand  for  it  ;  it  will  cease  to  exist.  Of 
course  all  crimes  are  not  crimes  against 
propoity,  though  such  arc  the  crimes  that 
the  English  law,  valuing  what  a  man  has 
more  than  what  a  man  is,  punishes  with 
the  harshest  and  most  horrible  severity,  if 
we  except  the  crime  of  murder,  and  regard 
death  as  worse  than  penal  servitude,  a 
point  on  which  our  criminals,  1  believe, 
disagree.  But  though  a  crime  may  not 
be  against  property,  it  may  spring  from 
the  misery  and  rage  and  depression  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  wrong  system  of  property¬ 
holding,  and  so,  when  that  system  is  abol¬ 
ished,  will  disappear.  When  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community  has  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  is  not  interfered  with  by  his 
neighbor,  it  will  not  be  an  object  of  any 
interest  to  him  to  interfere  with  any  one 
else.  Jealousy,  which  is  an  extraordinary 
source  of  crime  in  modern  life,  is  an  emo¬ 
tion  closely  bound  up  with  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  property,  and  under  Socialism 
and  Individualism  will  die  out.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  in  communistic  tribes  jeal¬ 
ousy  is  entirely  unknown. 


Now  as  the  State  is  not  to  govern,  it 
may  be  asked  what  the  State  is  to  do. 
The  Stale  is  to  be  a  voluntary  association 
that  will  organize  labor,  and  be  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor  of  necessary  com¬ 
modities.  The  State  is  to  make  what  is 
useful.  The  individual  is  to  make  what 
is  beautiful.  And  as  I  have  mentioned 
the  word  labor,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  written 
and  talked  nowadays  about  the  dignity  of 
manual  labor.  There  is  nothing  neces¬ 
sarily  dignifled  about  manual  labor  at  all, 
and  most  of  it  is  absolutely  degrading.  It 
is  mentally  and  morally  injurious  to  man 
to  do  anything  in  which  he  does  not  And 
pleasure,  and  many  forms  of  labor  are 
quite  pleasureless  activities,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  such.  To  sweep  a  slushy 
crossing  for  eight  hours  on  a  day  when  the 
east  wind  is  blowing  is  a  disgusting  occu¬ 
pation.  To  sweep  it  with  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  dignity  seems  to  me  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  To  sweep  it  with  joy  would  be 
appalling.  Man  is  made  for  something 
better  than  disturbing  dirt.  All  work  of 
that  kind  should  be  dune  by  a  machine. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so. 
Up  to  the  present,  man  has  been,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  slave  of  machinery,  and 
there  is  something  tragic  in  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  man  had  invented  a  machine  to 
do  his  work  he  began  to  starve.  This, 
however,  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  our 
property  system  and  our  system  of  com¬ 
petition.  One  man  owns  a  machine  which 
does  the  work  of  five  hundred  men.  Five 
hundred  men  are,  in  consequence,  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  having  no  work 
to  do,  become  hungry  and  take  to  thiev¬ 
ing.  The  one  man  secures  the  produce  of 
the  machine  and  keeps  it,  and  has  five 
hundred  times  as  much  as  he  should  have, 
and  probably,  which  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance,  a  great  deal  more  than  he  really 
wants.  V\’ere  that  machine  the  property 
of  all,  every  one  would  benefit  by  it.  It 
would  be  an  immense  adiantage  to  the 
community.  All  unintellectual  labor,  all 
monotonous,  dull  labor,  all  labor  that  deals 
with  dreadful  things,  and  involves  unpleas¬ 
ant  conditions,  must  be  done  by  machin¬ 
ery.  Machinery  must  work  for  us  in  coal 
mines,  and  do  all  sanitary  services,  and  be 
the  stoker  of  steamers,  and  clean  the 
streets,  and  run  messages  on  wet  days,  and 
do  anything  that  is  tedious  or  distressing. 
At  present  machinery  competes  against 
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man.  Under  proper  conditions  machinery 
will  serve  man.  There  is  no  doubt  at  al* 
that  this  is  the  future  of  machinery,  and 
just  as  trees  grow  while  the  country  gen¬ 
tleman  is  asleep,  so  while  Humanity  will 
be  amusing  itself,  or  enjoying  culti\ated 
leisure — which,  and  not  labor,  is  the  aim 
of  man— or  making  beautiful  things,  or 
reading  beautiful  things,  or  simply  con¬ 
templating  tlie  world  with  admiration  and 
delight,  machinery  will  be  doing  all  the 
necessary  and  unpleasant  work.  The  fact 
is,  that  civilization  requires  slaves.  The 
Greeks  were  quite  right  there.  Unless 
there  arc  slaves  to  do  the  ugly,  horrible, 
uninteresting  work,  culture  and  contempla¬ 
tion  become  almost  impossible.  Human 
slavery  is  wrong,  insecure,  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing.  On  mechanical  slavery,  on  the 
slavery  of  the  machine,  the  future  of  the 
world  depends.  And  when  scientific  men 
are  no  longer  called  upon  to  go  down  to  a 
depressing  East  end  and  distribute  bad 
cocoa  and  worse  blankets  to  starving  peo¬ 
ple,  they  will  have  delightful  leisure  in 
which  to  devise  wonderful  and  marvellous 
things  for  their  own  joy  and  the  joy  of 
every  one  else.  There  will  be  great  stor¬ 
ages  of  force  for  every  city,  and  for  every 
house  if  required,  and  this  force  man  will 
convert  into  heat,  light,  or  motion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs.  Is  this  Utopian  ?  A 
map  of  the  world  that  does  not  include 
Utopia  is  not  worth  even  glancing  at,  for 
it  leaves  out  the  one  country  at  which 
Humanity  is  always  landing.  And  when 
Humanity  lands  there,  it  looks  out,  and, 
seeing  a  better  country,  sets  sail.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  the  realization  of  Utopias. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  community 
by  moans  of  organization  of  machinery 
will  supply  the  useful  things,  and  that  the 
beautiful  things  will  be  made  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  is  not  merely  necessary,  but 
it  is  the  only  possible  way  by  which  we 
can  get  either  the  one  or  the  other.  An 
individual  who  has  to  make  things  for  the 
use  of  others,  and  with  reference  to  their 
wants  and  their  wishes,  does  not  work  with 
interest,  and  conscqircntly  cannot  put  into 
his  work  what  is  best  in  him.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  community  or  a 
powerful  section  of  a  community,  or  a 
government  of  any  kind,  attempts  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  artist  what  he  is  to  do.  Art 
either  entirely  vanishes,  or  becomes  stereo¬ 
tv  ped,  or  degenerates  into  a  low  and  igno¬ 
ble  form  of  craft.  A  work  of  art  is  the 


unique  result  of  a  unique  tempei'ament. 
Its  beauty  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  what  he  is.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  other  people  want  what 
they  want.  Indeed,  the  moment  that  an 
artist  takes  notice  of  what  other  people 
want,  and  tries  to  supply  the  demand,  he 
ceases  to  be  an  artist,  and  becomes  a  dirll 
or  an  amusing  craftsman,  an  honest  or  a 
dishonest  tradesman.  lie  has  no  further 
claim  to  be  considered  as  an  artist.  Art 
is  the  most  intense  mode  of  individualism 
that  the  world  has  known.  I  am  inclined 
to  say  that  it  is  the  only  real  mode  of  in¬ 
dividualism  that  the  world  has  known. 
Crime,  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
may  seem  to  have  created  individualism, 
must  take  cognizance  of  other  people  and 
interfere  with  them.  It  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  action.  But  alone,  without  any 
reference  to  his  neighbors,  without  any 
interference,  the  artist  can  fashion  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  it  solely 
for  his  own  pleasure,  he  is  not  an  artist 
at  all. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  fact 
that  Art  is  this  intense  form  of  individual¬ 
ism  that  makes  the  public  try  to  exercise 
over  it  an  authority  that  is  as  immoral  as 
it  is  ridiculous,  and  as  corrupting  as  it  is 
contemptible.  It  is  not  quite  their  fault. 
The  public  has  always,  and  in  every  age, 
been  badly  brought  up.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  asking  Art  to  be  popular,  to  please 
their  want  of  taste,  to  flatter  their  absurd 
vanity,  to  tell  them  what  they  have  been 
told  before,  to  show  them  what  they  ought 
to  he  tired  of  seeing,  to  amuse  them  when 
they  feel  heavy  after  eating  too  much,  and 
to  distract  their  thoughts  when  they  are 
wearied  of  their  own  stupidity.  Xow  Art 
should  never  try  to  be  popular.  The  pub¬ 
lic  should  try  to  make  itself  artistic.  There 
is  a  very  wide  difference.  If  a  man  of 
science  were  told  that  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  and  the  conclusions  that  he 
arrived  at,  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  they  would  not  upset  the  received 
popular  notions  on  the  subject,  or  disturb 
popular  prejudice,  or  hurt  the  sensibilities 
of  people  who  knew  nothing  about  sci¬ 
ence  ;  if  a  philosopher  were  told  that  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  speculate  in  the 
highest  spheres  of  thought,  provided  that 
he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  were 
held  by  those  who  had  never  thought  in 
any  sphere  at  all — well,  nowadays  the  man 
of  science  and  the  philosopher  would  be 
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considerably  amused.  Yet  it  is  really  a 
very  few  yeais  since  both  philosophy  and 
science  were  subjected  to  brutal  popular 
control,  to  authority  in  fact — the  authority 
of  either  the  general  ignorance  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  the  terror  and  greed  for  power 
of  an  ecclesiastical  or  governmental  class. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  a  very  great  extent 
got  rid  of  any  attempt  ou  the  part  of  the 
community,  or  the  Church,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  interfere  with  the  individualism 
of  speculative  thought,  but  the  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  individualism  of  imagi¬ 
native  art  still  lingers.  In  fact,  it  does 
more  than  linger  :  it  is  aggressive,  offen- 
sive,  and  brutalizing. 

In  Eni/faiid,  the  arts  that  have  escaped 
best  are  the  arts  in  which  the  public  take 
no  interest.  Poetry  is  an  instance  of  what 
I  mean.  We  have  been  able  to  have  tine 
poetry  in  England  because  the  public  do 
not  read  it,  and  consequently  do  not  influ¬ 
ence  it.  The  public  like  to  insult  poets 
because  they  are  individual,  but  once  they 
have  insulted  them  they  leave  them  alone. 
In  the  case  of  the  novel  and  the  drama, 
arts  in  which  the  public  docs  take  an  in¬ 
terest,  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  popular 
authority  has  been  absolutely  ridiculous. 
No  country  produces  such  badly  written 
fiction,  such  tedious,  common  work  in  the 
novel-form,  such  silly,  vulgar  plays  as  in 
England.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  The 
popular  standard  is  of  such  a  character 
that  no  artist  Can  get  to  it.  It  is  at  once 
too  easy  and  too  difficult  to  be  a  popular 
novelist.  It  is  too  easy,  because  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  public  as  far  as  plot, 
style,  psychology,  treatment  of  life,  and 
treatment  of  literature  are  concerned  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  meanest 
capacity  and  the  most  uncultivated  mind. 
It  is  too  difficult,  because  to  meet  such  re¬ 
quirements  the  artist  would  have  to  do 
violence  to  his  temperament,  would  have 
to  write  not  for  the  artistic  joy  of  writing, 
but  for  the  amusement  of  half-educated 
people,  and  so  would  have  to  suppress  his 
individualism,  forget  his  culture,  annihi¬ 
late  his  style,  and  surrender  everything  that 
is  valuable  in  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
drama,  things  are  a  little  better :  the 
theatre-going  public  like  the  obvious,  it  is 
true,  but  they  do  not  like  the  tedious  ; 
and  burlesque  and  farcical  comedy,  the 
two  most  popular  forms,  are  distinct  forms 
of  art.  Delightful  work  may  be  produced 
under  burlesque  and  farcical  conditions. 
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and  in  work  of  this  kind  the  artist  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  allowed  very  great  freedom.  It  is 
when  one  comes  to  the  higher  forms  of 
the  drama  that  the  result  of  popular  con¬ 
trol  is  seen.  The  one  thing  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  dislike  is  novelty.  Any  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  subject-matter  of  art  is  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  public  ;  and  yet  the 
vitality  and  progress  of  art  depend  in  a 
large  measure  ou  the  continual  extension 
of  subject-matter.  The  public  dislike 
novelty  because  they  are  afraid  of  it.  It 
represents  to  them  a  mode  of  Individual¬ 
ism,  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
that  he  selects  his  own  subject,  and  treats 
it  as  he  chooses.  The  public  are  quite 
right  in  their  attitude.  Art  is  Individital- 
ism,  and  Individualism  is  a  disturbing  and 
disintegrating  force.  Therein  lies  its  im¬ 
mense  value.  For  what  it  seeks  to  disturb 
is  monotony  of  type,  slavery  of  custom, 
tyranny  of  habit,  and  the  reduction  of 
man  to  the  level  of  a  machine.  In  Art, 
the  public  accept  what  has  been,  because 
they  cannot  alter  it,  not  because  they  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  Thry  swallow  their  classics 
whole,  and  never  taste  them.  They  en¬ 
dure  them  as  the  inevitable,  and,  as  they 
cannot  mar  them,  they  mouth  about  them. 
Strangely  enough,  or  not  strangely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  own  views,  this  acceptance 
of  the  classics  does  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
The  uncritical  admiration  of  the  liible  and 
Shakespeare  in  England  is  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  With  regard  to  the  Bible, 
considerations  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
enter  into  the  matter,  so  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  point. 

But  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  public  really  see 
neither  the  beauties  nor  the  defects  of  his 
plays.  If  they  saw  the  beauties,  they 
would  not  object  to  the  development  of 
the  dranra  ;  and  if  they  saw  the  defects, 
they  would  not  object  to  the  development 
of  the  drama  either.  The  fact  is,  the  pub¬ 
lic  make  use  of  the  classics  of  a  country  as 
a  means  of  checkiny  the  progress  of  Art. 
They  degrade  the  classics  into  authorities. 
They  use  them  as  bludgeons  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  free  expression  of  Beauty  in  new 
forms.  They  are  always  asking  a  writer 
why  he  does  not  write  like  somebody  else, 
or  a  painter  why  he  does  not  pairjt  like 
somebody  else,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  if  either  of  them  did  arrything  of  the 
kind  he  would  cease  to  be  an  artist.  A 
fresh  mode  of  Beauty  is  absolutely  dis- 
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tasteful  to  them,  and  whenever  it  appears 
they  get  so  angry  and  bewildered  that 
they  always  use  two  stupid  expressions — 
one  is  that  the  work  of  uit  is  grossly  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  the  other,  that  the  work  of  art 
is  grossly  immoral.  Whut  they  mean  by 
these  words  seems  to  me  to  be  this. 
When  they  say  a  work  is  grossly  unintel¬ 
ligible,  they  mean  that  the  artist  has  said 
or  made  a  beautiful  thing  that  is  new  ; 
when  they  describe  a  woik  as  grossly  im¬ 
moral,  they  mean  that  the  aitist  has  said 
or  made  a  beautiful  thing  that  is  true. 
The  former  expression  has  reference  to 
style  ;  the  latter  to  subject-matter.  But 
they  probably  use  the  words  very  vague¬ 
ly,  as  an  ordinary  mob  will  use  ready-made 
paving-stones.  There  is  not  a  single  real 
poet  or  prose-writer  of  this  century,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  whom  the  British  public  have  not 
solemnly  conferred  diplomas  of  immorality, 
and  these  diplomas  practically  take  the 
place,  with  us,  of  what  in  France  is  the 
formal  lecognitioii  of  an  Academy  of  Let¬ 
ters,  and  fortunately  make  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  institution  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  in  Flngland.  Of  course  the  public 
are  very  reckless  in  their  use  of  the  word. 
That  they  should  have  called  Wordsworth 
an  immoral  poet,  was  only  to  be  expected. 
Wordsworth  was  a  poet.  But  that  they 
should  have  called  Charles  Kingsley  an 
immoral  novelist  is  extraordinary.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  prose  was  not  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
Still,  there  is  the  word,  and  they  use  it  as 
best  they  can.  An  artist  is,  of  course, 
not  disturbed  by  it.  The  true  artist  is  a 
man  who  believes  absolutely  in  himself, 
because  he  is  absolutely  hirtrself.  But  I 
can  fancy  that  if  an  artist  produced  a  work 
of  art  in  England  that  immediately  on  its 
appearance  was  recognized  by  the  public, 
through  their  medium,  which  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  press,  as  a  work  that  w'as  quite  intel¬ 
ligible  and  highly  moral,  he  would  begin 
to  seriously  question  whether  in  its  crea¬ 
tion  he  had  really  been  himself  at  all,  and 
consequently  whether  the  work  was  not 
quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  either  of  a 
thoroughly  second  rate  order,  or  of  no 
artistic  value  whatsoever. 

Berhaps,  however,  I  have  wronged  the 
public  in  limiting  them  to  such  words  as 
“  immoral,”  “  unintelligible,”  “  exotic,” 
and  ‘‘  unhealthy.”  There  is  one  other 
word  that  they  rrse.  That  word  is  “  mor¬ 
bid.”  They  do  not  use  it  often.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  so  simple  that  they 


are  afraid  of  using  it.  Still,  they  use  it 
sometimes,  and,  now  and  then,  one  comes 
across  it  in  popular  newspapers.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  ridiculous  word  to  apply  to  a 
work  of  art.  For  what  is  morbidity  but 
a  mood  of  emotion  or  a  mode  of  thought 
that  one  cannot  express  ?  The  public  are 
all  morbid,  because  the  public  can  never 
find  expression  for  anything.  1  he  artist 
is  never  morbid.  He  expresses  everything. 
lie  stands  outside  his  subject,  and  through 
its  medium  produces  incomparable  and 
artistic  effects.  To  call  an  artist  morbid 
because  he  deals  with  morbidity  as  his 
subject  matter  is  as  silly  as  if  one  called 
Shakespeare  mad  because  he  wrote  King 
Lear, 

On  the  whole,  an  artist  in  England  gains 
something  by  being  attacked.  His  indi¬ 
viduality  is  intensified.  He  becomes  more 
completely  himself.  Of  course  the  attacks 
are  very  gross,  very  impertinent,  and  very 
contemptible.  But  then  no  artist  expects 
grace  from  the.  vulgar  mind,  or  style  from 
the  suburban  intellect.  Vulgarity  and 
stupidity  are  two  very  vivid  facts  in  mod¬ 
ern  life.  One  regrets  them,  naturally. 
But  there  they  aie.  They  are  subjects 
for  study,  like  everything  else.  And  it  is 
only  fair  to  state,  with  regard  to  modern 
journalists,  that  they  always  apologize  to 
one  in  private  for  what  they  have  w’ritten 
against  one  in  public. 

Within  the  last  few  years  two  other 
adjectives,  it  may  be  mentioned,  have 
been  added  to  the  very  limited  vocabulary 
of  art- abuse  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public.  One  is  the  word  “  unhealthy,” 
the  other  is  the  word  “  exotic.”  The 
latter  merely  expresses  the  rage  of  the  mo¬ 
mentary  mushroom  against  the  immortal, 
entrancing,  and  exquisitely-lovely  orchid. 
It  is  a  tribirte,  but  a  tribute  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  The  word  ”  unhealthy,”  how¬ 
ever,  admits  of  analysis.  It  is  a  rather 
interesting  word.  In  fact,  it  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  the  people  who  use  it  do  not 
know  what  it  means. 

What  does  it  rirean  ?  What  is  a  healthy, 
or  an  unhealthy  work  of  art  ?  All  terms 
that  one  applies  to  a  work  of  art,  provided 
that  one  applies  them  rationally,  have 
reference  to  either  its  style  or  its  subject, 
or  to  both  together.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  style,  a  healthy  work  of  art  is  one 
whose  style  recognizes  the  beauty  of  the 
material  it  employs,  be  that  material  one 
of  words  or  of  bronze,  of  color  or  of  ivory, 
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and  uses  that  beauty  as  a  factor  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  aisthetic  effect.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  subject,  a  healthy  woik  of  art 
is  one  the  choice  of  whose  subject  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  temperament  of  the  artist, 
and  comes  directly  out  of  it.  In  fine,  a 
liealthy  work  of  ait  is  one  that  has  both 
perfection  and  personality.  Of  course, 
form  and  substance  cannot  be  separated 
in  a  work  of  art;  they  are  alwa)8  one. 
But  for  purposes  of  analysis,  and  setting 
the  wholeness  of  msthetic  impression  aside 
for  a  moment,  we  can  intellectually  so 
separate  them.  An  unhealthy  work  of  art, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  work  whose  style  is 
obvious,  old-fashioned,  and  common,  and 
whose  subject  is  deliberately  chosen,  not 
because  the  artist  has  any  pleasure  in  it, 
but  because  he  thinks  that  the  public  will 
pay  him  for  it.  In  fact,  the  popular 
novel  that  the  public  calls  healthy  is  always 
a  thorouyhly  unhealthy  production  ;  and 
what  the  public  call  an  unhealthy  novel  is 
always  a  beautiful  and  healthy  work  of 
art. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not,  for  a 
single  moment,  complaining  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  public  press  misuse  these 
words.  I  do  not  see  how,  with  their  lack 
of  comprehension  of  what  Art  is,  they 
could  possibly  use  them  in  the  proper 
sense.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the  mis¬ 
use  ;  and  as  for  the  origin  of  the  misuse 
and  the  meaning  that  lies  behind  it  all,  the 
explanation  is  very  simple.  It  comes  from 
the  barbarous  conception  of  authority.  It 
comes  from  the  natural  inability  of  a  com¬ 
munity  corrupted  by  authority  to  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  Individualism.  In  a 
word,  it  comes  from  that  monstrous  and 
ignorant  thing  that  is  called  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  which  bad  and  well-meaning  as  it  is 
when  it  tries  to  control  action,  is  infamous 
and  of  evil  meaning  when  it  tries  to  con¬ 
trol  Thought  or  Art. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  more  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  physical  force  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  there  is  in  favor  of  the  public’s 
opinion.  The  former  may  be  fine.  The 
latter  must  be  foolish.  It  is  often  said  that 
force  is  no  argument.  That,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  depends  on  what  one  wants  to  prove. 
Many  of  the  mostimpoitantproblemsof  the 
last  few  centuries,  such  as  the  continuance 
of  personal  government  in  England,  or  of 
feudalism  in  France,  have  been  solved  en¬ 
tirely  by  means  of  physical  force.  The 
very  violence  of  a  revolution  may  make 


the  public  grand  and  splendid  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  fatal  day  when  the  public 
discovered  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  paving-stone,  and  can  be  made  as 
offensive  as  the  brickbat.  They  at  once 
sought  for  the  journalist,  found  him.  de¬ 
veloped  him,  and  made  him  their  indus¬ 
trious  and  well-paid  servant.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  for  both  their  sakes.  Be¬ 
hind  the  barricade  there  may  be  much  that 
is  noble  and  heroic.  But  what  is  there 
behind  the  leading-article  but  prejudice, 
stupidity,  cant,  and  twaddle  ?  And  when 
these  four  are  joined  together  they  make 
a  terrible  force,  and  constitute  the  new 
authority. 

In  old  days  men  had  the  rack.  Now 
they  have  the  press.  That  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  certainly.  But  still  it  is  very  bad, 
and  wrong,  and  demoralizing.  Somebody 
— was  it  Burke  I — called  journalism  the 
fourth  estate.  That  was  true  at  the  time, 
no  doubt.  But  at  the  present  moment  it 
really  is  the  only  e.state.  It  has  eaten  up 
the  other  three.  The  Lords  Temporal  say 
nothing,  the  Lords  Spiritual  have  nothing 
to  say,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has 
nothing  to  say  and  says  it.  We  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  Journalism.  In  America  the 
President  reigns  for  four  years,  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  governs  forever  and  ever.  Fortu¬ 
nately  in  America  joirrnalism  has  carried 
its  authority  to  the  grossest  and  most 
brutal  extreme.  As  a  natural  consequence 
it  has  begun  to  create  a  spirit  of  revolt. 
People  are  amused  by  it,  or  disgusted  by 
it,  according  to  their  temperaments.  But 
it  is  no  longer  the  real  force  it  was.  It  is 
not  seriously  treated.  In  England,  jour¬ 
nalism,  not,  except  in  a  few  well-known 
instances,  having  been  carried  to  such  ex¬ 
cesses  of  brutality,  is  still  a  great  factor,  a 
really  remarkable  power.  The  tjranny 
that  it  proposes  to  exercise  over  people’s 
private  lives  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  fact  is,  that  the  p  :blic 
have  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  except  what  is  worth  knowing. 
Journalism,  conscious  of  this,  and  having 
tradesmanlike  habits,  supplies  their  de¬ 
mands.  In  centuries  before  ours  the  pub¬ 
lic  nailed  the  ears  of  journalists  to  the 
pump.  That  was  quite  hideous.  In  this 
century  journalists  have  nailed  their  own 
ears  to  the  keyhole.  That  is  much  worse. 
And  what  aggravates  the  mischief  is  that 
the  journalists  who  are  most  to  blame  are  ■ 
not  the  amusing  journalists  who  write  for 
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what  arc  called  Society  papers.  The  harm 
is  done  by  the  seiious,  thoughtful,  earnest 
journalists,  who  solemnly,  as  they  aie 
doing  at  present,  will  diag  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public  some  incident  in  the  private 
life  of  a  great  statesman,  of  a  man  who  is 
a  leader  of  political  thought  as  he  is  a 
creator  of  political  force,  and  invite  the 
public  to  discuss  the  incident,  to  exercise 
authority  in  the  matter,  to  give  their 
views,  and  not  merely  to  give  their  views, 
but  to  carry  them  into  action,  to  dictate 
to  the  man  upon  all  other  points,  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  his  party,  to  dictate  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  fact  to  make  themselves  ridicu¬ 
lous,  otfensive,  and  harmful.  The  private 
lives  of  men  and  women  should  not  be 
told  to  the  public.  The  public  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all.  In 
France  they  manage  these  things  better. 
There  they  do  not  allow  the  details  of  the 
trials  that  take  place  in  the  di voice  courts 
to  be  published  for  the  amusement  or 
criticism  of  the  public.  All  that  the  pul>- 
lic  are  allowed  to  know  is  that  the  divorce 
has  taken  place  and  was  granted  on  peti¬ 
tion  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  parties  concerned.  In  France,  in 
fact,  they  limit  the  journalist,  and  allow 
the  artist  almost  perfect  freedom.  Here 
we  allow  absolute  freedom  to  the  journalist, 
and  entirely  limit  the  artist.  English  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  tiies  to  con¬ 
strain  and  impede  and  warp  the  man  who 
makes  things  that  are  beautiful  in  effect, 
and  compels  the  journalist  to  retail  things 
that  are  ugly,  or  disgusting,  or  revolting 
in  fact,  so  that  we  have  the  most  serious 
journalists  in  the  world,  and  the  most  in¬ 
decent  newspapers.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  talk  of  compulsion.  There  are  possibly 
some  journalists  who  take  a  real  picasuie 
in  publishing  horiible  things,  or  who, 
being  poor,  look  to  scandals  as  forming  a 
sort  of  pcirnancnt  basis  for  an  income. 
But  there  are  other  journalists,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  men  of  education  and  cultivation, 
who  really  dislike  publishing  these  things, 
who  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so,  and 
only  do  it  because  the  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  their  occupation  is  car¬ 
ried  on  oblige  them  to  supply  the  public 
with  what  the  public  wants,  and  to  com- 
pete  with  other  journalists  in  making  that 
supply  as  full  and  satisfying  to  the  gross 
{>opular  appetite  as  possible.  It  is  a  very 
degrading  position  for  any  body  of  edu¬ 


cated  men  to  be  placed  in,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  feel  it  acutely. 

However,  let  us  leave  what  is  really  a 
very  sordid  side  of  the  subject,  and  return 
to  the  question  of  popular  control  in  the 
matter  of  Ait,  by  which  1  mean  Public 
Opinion  dictating  to  the  artist  the  form 
which  he  is  to  use,  the  mode  in  which  he 
is  to  use  it,  and  the  mateiials  with  which 
he  is  to  woik.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  arts  which  have  escaped  best  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  the  arts  in  which  the  public  have 
not  been  interested.  They  are,  however, 
interested  in  the  drama,  and  as  a  certain 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  drama 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  it  is 
impoitant  to  point  out  that  this  advance 
is  entirely  due  to  a  few  individual  aitists 
refusing  to  accept  the  popular  want  of 
taste  as  their  standard,  and  refusing  to  re¬ 
gard  Art  as  a  mere  matter  of  demand  and 
supply.  With  his  maivellous  and  vivid 
personality,  with  a  style  that  has  really  a 
true  color-elemcni  in  it,  with  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  power,  not  over  mere  mimicry  but 
over  imaginative  and  intellectual  creation, 
Mr.  Irving,  had  his  sole  object  been  to 
give  the  public  what  they  wanted,  could 
have  produced  the  commonest  plays  in  the 
commonest  manner,  and  made  as  much 
success  and  money  as  a  man  could  possibly 
desire.  But  his  object  was  not  that,  llis 
objict  was  to  realize  his  own  perfection  as 
an  artist,  under  ceitain  conditions,  and  in 
certain  foimsof  Ait.  At  first  he  appealed 
to  the  few  :  now  he  has  educated  the 
many.  He  has  created  in  the  public  both 
taste  and  temperament.  The  public  ap¬ 
preciate  his  artistic  success  immensely.  I 
often  wonder,  however,  whether  the  pul>- 
lic  understand  that  that  success  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  accept  their 
standard,  but  realized  his  own.  AVith 
their  standard  the  Lyceum  would  have 
been  a  soit  of  second-rate  booth,  as  some 
of  the  popular  theatres  in  London  are  at 
present.  Whether  they  understand  it  or 
not  the  fact  however  remains,  that  taste 
and  temperament  have,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  been  created  in  the  public,  and  that 
the  public  is  capable  of  developing  these 
qualities.  The  problem  then  is,  why  do 
not  the  public  become  more  civilized  ? 
They  have  the  capacity.  What  stops 
them  ? 

The  thing  that  stops  them,  it  must  bo 
said  again,  is  their  desire  to  exercise 
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authority  over  the  artist  and  over  works 
of  ait.  To  certain  theatres,  such  as  the 
Lyceum  and  the  Ilaymarket,  the  public 
seem  to  come  in  a  proper  mood.  In  both 
of  these  theatres  there  have  been  indi¬ 
vidual  artists,  who  have  succeeded  in  creat¬ 
ing  in  their  audiences — and  every  theatre 
in  London  has  its  own  audience — the  tem¬ 
perament  to  which  Alt  appeals.  And 
what  is  that  temperament  if  It  is  the 
temperament  of  receptivity.  That  is  all. 

If  a  man  approaches  a  work  of  art  with 
any  desire  to  exercise  authority  over  it  and 
the  artist,  he  approaches  it  in  such  a  spirit 
that  he  cannot  receive  any  artistic  impres¬ 
sion  from  it  at  all.  The  work  of  art  is  to 
dominate  the  spectator  :  the  spectator  is  not 
to  dominate  the  work  of  art.  The  spectator 
is  to  be  receptive.  He  is  to  be  the  violin 
on  which  the  master  is  to  play.  And  the 
more  completely  he  can  suppress  his  own 
silly  views,  his  own  foolish  prejudices,  his 
own  absurd  ideas  of  what  Art  should  be 
or  should  not  be,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  art 
in  question.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  case  of  the  vulgar  theatre¬ 
going  public  of  English  men  and  women. 
But  it  is  equally  true  of  what  aie  called 
educated  people.  For  an  educated  per¬ 
son’s  ideas  of  Art  are  drawn  naturally 
from  what  Art  has  been,  whereas  the  new 
work  of  art  is  beautiful  by  being  what  Art 
has  never  been  ;  and  to  measure  it  by  the 
standard  of  the  past  is  to  measure  it  by  a 
standard  on  the  rejection  of  which  its  real 
perfection  depends.  A  temperament  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving,  through  an  imaginative 
medium,  and  under  imaginative  conditions, 
new  and  beautiful  impressions  is  the  only 
temperament  that  can  appreciate  a  work 
of  art.  And  true  as  this  is  in  the  case  of 
the  appreciation  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
it  is  still  more  true  of  the  appreciation  of 
such  arts  as  the  drama.  For  a  picture  and 
a  statue  are  not  at  war  with  Time.  They 
take  no  count  of  its  succession.  In  one 
moment  their  unity  may  be  apprehended. 
In  the  case  of  literature  it  is  different. 
Time  must  be  traversed  before  the  unity 
of  effect  is  realized.  And  so,  in  the 
drama,  there  may  occur  in  the  first  act  of 
the  play  something  whose  real  artistic 
value  may  not  be  evident  to  the  spectator 
till  the  third  or  fourth  act  is  reached.  Is 
the  silly  fellow  to  get  angry  and  call  out, 
and  disturb  the  play,  and  annoy  the  art¬ 
ists  ?  No.  The  honest  man  is  to  sit 
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quietly,  and  know  the  delightful  emotions 
of  wonder,  curiosity,  and  suspense.  He 
is  not  to  go  to  the  play  to  lose  a  vulgar 
temper,  lie  is  to  go  to  the  play  to  realize 
an  artistic  temperament,  lie  is  to  go  to 
the  play  to  gain  an  artistic  temperament. 
He  is  not  the  arbiter  of  the  work  of  ait. 
He  is  one  who  is  admitted  to  contemplate 
the  work  of  art,  and,  if  the  work  be  fine, 
to  forget  in  its  contemplation  all  the  ego¬ 
tism  that  mars  him — the  egotism  of  his 
ignorance,  or  the  egotism  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.  This  point  about  the  drama  is 
hardly,  I  think,  sufficiently  recogni2ed.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  were  Macbeth 
produced  for  the  first  time  before  a  mod¬ 
ern  London  audience,  many  of  the  people 
present  would  strongly  and  vigorously  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  introduction  of  the  witches  in 
the  first  act,  with  their  grotesque  phrases 
and  their  ridiculous  words.  But  when  tho 
play  is  over  one  realizes  that  the  laughter 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  is  as  terrible  as 
the  laughter  of  madness  in  Lear,  more 
terrible  than  the  laughter  of  lago  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Moor.  No  spectator  of  art 
needs  a  more  perfect  mood  of  receptivity 
than  the  spectator  of  a  play.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  seeks  to  exercise  authority  he  be¬ 
comes  the  avowed  enemy  of  Art  and  of 
himself.  Art  does  not  mind.  It  is  he 
who  suffers. 

With  the  novel  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Popular  authority  and  the  recognition  of 
popular  authority  are  fatal.  Thackeray’s 
Esmond  is  a  beautiful  work  of  ait  because 
he  wrote  it  to  please  himself.  In  his  other 
novels,  in  Pendennis,  in  Philip,  in  Vanity 
Fair  even,  at  times,  he  is  too  conscious 
of  the  public,  and  spoils  his  work  by  ap¬ 
pealing  directly  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
public,  or  by  directly  mocking  at  them. 
A  true  artist  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  public.  The  public  are  to  him  non¬ 
existent.  He  has  no  poppied  or  honeyed 
cakes  through  which  to  give  the  monster 
sleep  or  sustenance.  He  leaves  that  to  the 
popular  novelist.  One  incomparable  nov¬ 
elist  we  have  now  in  England,  Mr.  George 
Meredith.  There  are  better  artists  in 
France,  but  France  has  no  one  whose  view 
of  life  is  so  large,  so  varied,  so  imagina¬ 
tively  true.  There  are  tellers  of  stories  in 
Russia  who  have  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
what  pain  in  fiction  may  be.  But  to  him 
belongs  philosophy  in  fiction.  His  people 
not  merely  live,  but  they  live  in  thought. 
One  can  see  them  from  myriad  points  of 
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view.  They  are  suggestive.  There  is 
soul  in  them  and  around  them.  They  are 
interpretative  and  symbolic.  And  he  who 
made  them,  those  wonderful  quickly  mov¬ 
ing  figures,  made  them  for  his  own  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  has  never  asked  the  public  what 
they  wanted,  has  never  cared  to  know 
what  they  wanted,  has  never  allowed  the 
public  to  dictate  to  him  or  influence  him 
in  any  way,  but  has  gone  on  intensifying 
his  own  personality,  and  producing  his 
own  individual  work.  At  first  none  came 
to  him.  That  did  not  matter.  Then  the 
few  came  to  him.  That  did  not  change 
him.  The  many  have  come  now.  die  is 
still  the  same,  lie  is  an  incomparable 
novelist. 

With  the  decorative  arts  it  is  not  differ¬ 
ent.  The  public  clung  with  really  pathetic 
tenacity  to  what  I  believe  were  the  direct 
traditions  of  the  Great  Kxhibition  of  inter¬ 
national  vulgarity,  traditions  that  were  so 
appalling  that  the  houses  in  which  people 
lived  were  only  fit  for  blind  people  to  live 
in.  Beautiful  things  began  to  be  made, 
beautiful  colors  came  from  the  dyer’s 
hand,  beautiful  patterns  from  the  artist’s 
brain,  and  the  use  of  beautiful  things  and 
their  value  and  importance  were  set  forth. 
The  public  were  really  very  indignant. 
They  lost  their  temper.  They  said  silly 
things.  No  one  minded.  No  one  was  a 
whit  the  worse.  No  one  accepted  the 
authority  of  public  opinion.  And  now  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  enter  any  modern 
house  without  seeing  some  recognition  of 
good  taste,  some  recognition  of  the  value 
of  lovely  surroundings,  some  sign  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty.  In  fact,  people’s 
houses  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  charming 
nowadays.  People  have  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  civilized.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state,  however,  that  the  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  revolution  in  house-decoration 
and  furniture  and  the  like  has  not  really 
been  due  to  the  majority  of  the  public  de¬ 
veloping  a  very  fine  taste  in  such  matters. 
It  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
craftsmen  of  things  so  appreciated  the 
pleasure  of  making  what  was  beautiful, 
and  woke  to  such  a  vivid  consciousness  of 
the  hideousness  and  vulgarity  of  what  the 
public  had  previously  wanted,  that  they 
simply  starved  the  public  out.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  at  the  present  moment 
to  furnish  a  room  as  rooms  were  furnished 
a  few  years  ago,  without  going  for  every¬ 
thing  to  an  auction  of  second-hand  furni¬ 


ture  from  some  third-rate  lodging-house. 
The  things  are  no  longer  made,  llowever 
they  may  object  to  it,  people  must  nowa¬ 
days  have  something  charming  in  their 
surroundings.  Fortunately  for  them,  their 
assumption  of  authority  in  these  art-mat¬ 
ters  came  to  entire  grief. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  all  authority  in 
such  things  is  bad.  People  sometimes  in¬ 
quire  what  form  of  government  is  most 
suitable  for  an  artist  to  live  under.  To 
this  question  there  is  only  one  answer. 
The  form  of  government  that  is  most  suit¬ 
able  to  the  artist  is  no  government  at  all. 
Authority  over  him  and  his  art  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  It  has  been  stated  that  under  des¬ 
potisms  artists  have  produced  lovely  work. 
This  is  not  quite  so.  Artists  have  visited 
despots,  not  as  subjects  to  be  tyrannized 
over,  but  as  wandering  wonder  makers,  as 
fascinating  vagrant  personalities,  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  and  charmed  and  suffered  to  be 
at  peace,  and  allowed  to  create.  There  is 
this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  despot,  that 
he,  being  an  individual,  may  have  culture, 
while  the  mob,  being  a  l  onster,  has  none. 
One  who  is  an  Emperor  and  King  may 
stoop  down  to  pick  up  a  brush  for  a 
painter,  but  when  the  democracy  stoops 
down  it  is  merely  to  throw  mud.  And 
yet  the  democracy  have  not  so  far  to  stoop 
as  the  emperor.  In  fact,  when  they  want 
to  throw  mud  they  have  not  to  stoop  at 
all.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  separate 
the  monarch  from  the  mob  ;  all  authority 
is  equally  bad. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  despots.  There 
is  the  despot  who  tyrannizes  over  the 
body.  There  is  the  despot  who  tyrannizes 
over  the  soul.  There  is  the  despot  who 
tyrannizes  over  soul  and  budy  alike.  The 
first  is  called  the  Prince.  The  second  is 
called  the  Pope.  The  third  is  called  the 
People.  The  Prince  may  be  cultivated. 
Many  Princes  have  been.  Yet  in  the 
Prince  there  is  danger.  One  thinks  of 
Dante  at  the  bitter  feast  in  Verona,  of 
Tasso  in  Ferrara’s  madman’s  cell.  It  is 
better  for  the  artist  not  to  live  with 
Princes.  The  Pope  may  be  cultivated. 
Many  Popes  have  been  ;  the  bad  Popes 
have  been.  The  bad  Popes  loved  Beauty, 
almost  as  passionately,  nay,  with  as  much 
passion  as  the  good  Popes  hated  Thought. 
To  the  wickedness  of  the  Papacy  human¬ 
ity  owes  much.  The  goodness  of  the 
Papacy  owes  a  terrible  debt  to  humanity. 
Yet,  though  the  Vatican  has  kept  the 
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rhctoiic  of  its  tlinnders  and  lost  the  rod  of 
its  lightning,  it  is  better  for  the  artist  not 
to  live  with  Popes.  It  was  a  Pope  who 
said  of  Cellini  to  a  conclave  of  Cardinals 
that  common  laws  and  common  authority 
were  not  made  for  men  such  as  he  ;  but  it 
was  a  Pope  who  thrust  Cellini  into  prison, 
and  kept  him  there  till  he  sickened  with 
rage,  and  created  unreal  visions  for  him¬ 
self,  and  saw  the  gilded  sun  enter  his 
room,  and  grew  so  enamored  of  it  that  he 
sought  to  escape,  and  crept  out  from  tower 
to  tower,  and  falling  through  dizzy  air  at 
dawn,  maimed  himself,  and  was  by  a  vine¬ 
dresser  covered  with  vine  leaves,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  a  cart  to  one  who,  loving  beautiful 
things,  had  care  of  him.  There  is  danger 
in  Popes._  And  as  for  the  People,  what 
of  them  and  their  authority  ?  Pei  haps  of 
them  and  their  authority  one  has  spoken 
enough.  Their  authority  is  a  thing  blind, 
deaf,  hideous,  grotesque,  tragic,  amusing, 
serious  and  obscene.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  artist  to  live  with  the  People.  All 
despots  biibe.  The  people  bribe  and 
brutalize.  Who  told  them  to  exercise 
authority  ?  They  were  made  to  live,  to 
listen,  and  to  love.  Some  one  has  done 
them  a  great  wrong.  They  have  marred 
themselves  by  imitation  «»f  their  inferiors. 
They  have  taken  the  sceptre  of  the  Prince. 
How  should  they  use  it  ?  They  have 
taken  the  triple  tiar  of  the  Pope.  How 
should  they  carry  its  burden  ?  They  are 
as  a  clown  whose  heart  is  broken.  They 
are  as  a  priest  whose  soul  is  not  yet  born. 
Let  all  who  love  Hcauty  pity  them. 
Though  they  themselves  love  not  Beauty, 
yet  let  them  pity  themselves.  Who 
taught  them  the  tiick  of  tyranny  ? 

There  are  many  other  things  that  one 
might  point  out.  One  might  point  out 
how  the  llenaissancc  was  great,  because  it 
sought  to  solve  no  social  problem,  and 
busied  itself  not  about  such  things,  but 
suffered  the  individual  to  develop  freely, 
beautifully,  and  naturally,  and  so  had  gieat 
and  individual  aitists,  and  great  and  indi¬ 
vidual  men.  One  might  point  out  how 
Louis  XIV.,  by  creating  the  modern  state, 
destroyed  the  individualism  of  the  artist, 
and  made  things  monstrous  in  their  mo¬ 
notony  of  repetition,  and  contemptible  in 
their  conformity  to  rule,  and  destroyed 
throughout  all  France  all  those  line  free¬ 
doms  of  expression  that  had  made  tradi¬ 
tion  new  in  beauty,  and  new  modes  one 
with  antique  form.  But  the  past  is  of  no 


importance.  The  present  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  with  the  future  that  we 
have  to  deal.  For  the  past  is  what  man 
should  not  have  been.  The  present  is 
what  man  ought  not  to  be.  ’  The  future  is 
what  aitists  are. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that  such  a 
scheme  as  is  set  foith  here  is  quite  unprac¬ 
tical,  and  goes  against  human  nature. 
This  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  unpractical, 
and  it  goes  against  human  nature.  This 
is  why  it  is  worth  carrying  out,  and  that 
is  why  one  proposes  it.  For  what  is  a 
practical  scheme  ?  A  practical  scheme  is 
either  a  scheme  that  is  already  in  existence, 
or  a  scheme  that  could  be  carried  out  under 
existing  conditions.  But  it  is  exactly  the 
existing  conditions  that  one  objects  to  ; 
and  any  scheme  that  could  accept  these 
conditions  is  wrong  and  foolish.  The 
conditions  will  be  done  away  with,  and 
human  nature  will  change.  The  only  thing 
that  one  really  knows  about  human  nature 
is  that  it  changes.  Change  is  the  one 
quality  we  can  predicate  of  it.  The  sys¬ 
tems  that  fail  are  those  that  rely  on  the 
permanency  of  human  nature,  and  nut  on 
its  growth  and  development.  The  error 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  that  he  thought  human 
nature  would  always  be  the  same.  The 
result  of  his  error  was  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  an  admirable  result.  All 
the  results  of  the  mistakes  of  gov'crnments 
are  quite  admirable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  Individualism 
does  not  come  to  man  with  any  sickly  cant 
about  duty,  which  inertly  means  doing 
what  other  people  want  because  they  want 
it  ;  or  any  hideous  cant  about  self-sacii- 
lice,  which  is  merely  a  survival  of  savage 
mutilation.  In  fact,  it  does  not  come  to 
man  with  any  claims  upon  him  at  all.  It 
comes  naturally  and  inevitably  out  of  man. 
It  is  the  point  to  which  all  development 
tends.  It  is  the  dilferentiation  to  which 
all  organisms  grow.  It  is  the  perfection 
that  is  inherent  in  every  mode  of  life,  and 
toward  which  every  mode  of  life  quickens. 
And  so  Individualism  exercises  no  com¬ 
pulsion  over  man.  On  the  contrary  it 
says  to  man  that  he  should  suffer  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  be  exercised  over  him.  It  does 
not  try  to  force  people  to  be  good.  It 
knows  that  people  are  good  when  they  aie 
let  alone.  Man  will  develop  Individualism 
out  of  himself.  Man  is  now  so  develop¬ 
ing  Individualism.  To  ask  whether  Indi¬ 
vidualism  is  practical  is  like  asking  whether 
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Evolution  is  practical.  Evolution  is  the 
Into  of  life,  and.  there  is  no  evolution  except 
toward  Individualism.  Where  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  expressed,  it  is  a  case  of  atti- 
ficially-arrested  growth,  or  of  disease,  or 
of  death. 

Individualism  will  also  be  unselfish  and 
unaffected.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  extraordinary 
tyranny  of  authority  is  that  words  are  ab- 
solutely  distorted  from  their  proper  and 
(imple  meaning,  and  are  used  to  express 
the  obverse  of  their  right  signification. 
What  is  true  about  Art  is  true  about  Life. 
A  man  is  called  affected,  nowadays,  if  he 
dresses  as  he  likes  to  dress,  liut  in  doing 
that  he  is  acting  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  Affectation,  in  such  matters, 
consists,  in  dressing  according  to  the  views 
of  one’s  neighbor,  whose  views,  as  they 
are  the  views  of  the  majority,  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  extremely  stupid.  Or  a  man  is 
called  selfish  if  he  lives  in  the  manner  that 
seems  to  him  most  suitable  for  the  full 
realization  of  his  own  personality  ;  if,  in 
fact,  the  primary  aim  of  his  life  is  self¬ 
development.  But  this  is  the  way  in 
which  every  one  should  live.  Selfishness 
is  not  living  as  one  wishes  to  live,  it  is  ask¬ 
ing  others  to  live  as  one  wishes  to  live.  And 
unselfishness  is  letting  other  people’s  lives 
alone,  not  interfering  with  them.  Selfish¬ 
ness  always  aims  at  creating  around  it  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  type.  Unselfish¬ 
ness  recognizes  infinite  variety  of  type  as 
a  delightful  thing,  accepts  it,  acquiesces 
in  it,  enjoys  it.  It  is  not  selfish  to  think 
for  one’s  self.  A  man  who  does  not  think 
for  himself  does  not  think  at  all.  It  is 
grossly  selfish  to  require  of  one’s  neighbor 
that  he  should  think  in  the  same  way,  and 
hold  the  same  opinions.  Why  should 
he  ?  If  he  can  think,  he  will  probably 
think  differently.  If  he  cannot  think,  it 
is  monstrous  to  require  thought  of  any 
kind  from  him.  A  red  rose  is  not  selfish 
because  it  wants  to  be  a  red  rose.  It 
would  be  horribly  selfish  if  it  wanted  all 
the  other  flowers  in  the  garden  to  be  both 
red  and  roses.  Under  Individualism  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  quite  natural  and  absolutely 
unselfish,  and  will  know  the  meanings  of 
the  words,  and  realize  them  in  their  free, 
beautiful  lives.  Nor  will  men  be  egotistic 
as  they  are  now.  For  the  egotist  is  he 
who  makes  claims  upon  others,  and  the 
Individualist  will  not  desire  to  do  that. 
It  will  not  give  him  pleasure.  When  man 
Nbw  Sebus.— Vol.  LIII.,  No.  4. 


has  realized  Individualism,  be  will  also 
realize  sympathy  and  exeicise  it  freely  and 
spontaneously.  Up  to  the  present  mtn 
has  hardly  cultivated  sympathy  at  all. 
He  has  merely  sympathy  with  pain,  tnd 
sympathy  with  pain  is  not  the  highest  form 
of  sympathy.  All  sympathy  is  fine,  but 
sympathy  with  suffering  is  the  least  fii  e 
mode.  It  is  tainted  with  egotism.  It  is 
apt  to  become  morbid.  There  is  in  it  a 
certain  element  of  terror  for  our  own 
safety.  We  become  afraid  that  we  our¬ 
selves  might  be  as  the  leper  or  as  the 
blind,  and  that  no  man  would  have  care  of 
us.  It  is  curiously  limiting,  too.  One 
should  sympathize  with  the  entirety  of 
life,  not  with  life’s  sores  and  maladies 
merely,  but  with  life’s  joy  and  beauty 
and  energy  and  health  and  freedom.  The 
wider  sympathy  is,  of  course,  the  more 
difficult,  it  requires  more  unselfishncs.«. 
Anybody  can  sympathize  with  the  suffer- 
‘ings  of  a  friend,  but  it  requires  a  very  fine 
nature — it  requires,  in  fact,  the  nature  of 
a  true  Individualist — to  sympathize  with 
a  friend’s  success.  In  the  modern  stress 
of  competition  and  struggle  for  place,  such 
sympathy  is  naturally  rare,  and  is  also  very 
much  stifled  by  the  immoral  ideal  of  uni¬ 
formity'  of  type  and  conformity  to  rule 
which  is  so  prevalent  everywhere,  and  is 
perhaps  most  obnoxious  in  England. 

Sympathy  with  pain  there  will,  of 
course,  always  be.  It  is  one  of  the  firi-t 
instincts  of  man.  The  animals  which  are 
individiral,  the  higher  animals  that  is  to 
say,  share  it  with  us.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  while  sympathy  with  joy 
intensifies  the  sum  of  joy  in  the  world, 
sympathy  with  pain  dpes  not  really  dimir  - 
ish  the  amount  of  pain.  It  may  make 
man  better  able  to  endure  evil,  but  the 
evil  remains.  Sympathy  with  consump¬ 
tion  does  not  cure  consumption  ;  that  is 
what  Science  does.  And  when  Socialism 
has  solved  the  problem  of  poverty,  and 
Sci?nce  solved  the  problem  of  disease,  the 
area  of  the  sentimentalists  will  be  lessened, 
and  the  sympathy  of  man  will  be  large, 
healthy,  and  spontaneous.  Man  will  have 
joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  joyocs 
lives  of  others. 

For  it  is  through  joy  that  the  Individual¬ 
ism  of  the  future  will  develop  itself. 
Christ  made  no  attempt  to  reconstruct  so¬ 
ciety,  and  consequently  the  Individualism 
that  he  preached  to  man  could  be  realized 
only  through  pain  or  in  solitude.  The 
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ideals  that  we  owe  to  Christ  are  the  ideals 
of  the  man  who  abandons  society  entirely, 
or  of  the  man  who  resists  society  abso¬ 
lutely.  But  man  is  naturally  social.  Even 
the  Thebaid  became  peopled  at  last.  And 
though  the  cenobite  realizes  his  personal¬ 
ity,  it  is  often  an  impoverished  personality 
that  he  so  realizes.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  terrible  truth  that  pain  is  a  mode 
through  which  man  may  realize  himself 
exercised  a  wonderful  fascination  over  the 
world.  Shallow  speakers  and  shallow 
thinkers  in  pulpits  and  on  platforms  often 
talk  about  the  world’s  worship  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  whine  against  it.  But  it  is  rarely 
in  the  world’s  history  that  its  ideal  has 
been  one  of  joy  and  beauty.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  pain  has  far  more  often  dominated 
the  world.  Mediajvalism,  with  its  saints 
and  martyrs,  its  love  of  self-torture,  its 
wild  passion  for  wounding  itself,  its  gash¬ 
ing  with  knives,  and  its  whipping  with 
rods — Medisevalism  is  real  Christianity, 
and  the  mediieval  Christ  is  the  real  Christ. 
When  the  Renaissance  dawned  upon  the 
world,  and  brought  with  it  the  new  ideals 
of  the  beauty  of  life  and  the  joy  of  living, 
men  could  not  understand  Christ.  Even 
Art  shows  us  that.  The  painters  of  the 
Renaissance  drew  Christ  as  a  little  boy 
playing  with  another  boy  in  a  palace  or  a 
garden,  or  lying  back  in  his  mother’s 
arms,  smiling  at  her,  or  at  a  flower,  or  at 
a  bright  bird  ;  or  as  a  noble  stately  figure 
moving  nobly  through  the  world  ;  or  as  a 
wonderful  figure  rising  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy 
from  death  to  life.  Even  when  they  drew 
him  crucified  they  drew  him  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  God  on  whom  evil  men  had  inflicted 
suffering.  But  he  did  not  preoccupy 
them  much.  What  delighted  them  was  to 
paint  the  men  and  women  whom  they  ad¬ 
mired,  and  to  show  the  loveliness  of  this 
lovely  earth.  They  painted  many  religious 
pictures — in  fact,  they  painted  far  too 
many,  and  the  monotony  of  type  and 
motive  is  wearisome,  and  was  bad  for  art. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  authority  of  the 
public  in  art-matters,  and  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  But  their  soul  was  not  in  the 
subject.  Raphael  was  a  great  artist  when 
he  painted  his  portrait  of  the  Pope. 
When  he  painted  his  Madonnas  and  infant 
Christs,  he  is  not  a  great  artist  at  all. 
Christ  had  no  message  for  the  Renaissance, 
which  was  wonderful  because  it  brought 
an  ideal  at  variance  with  his,  and  to  find 
the  presentation  of  the  real  Christ  we  must 


go  to  mediaeval  art.  There  he  is  one 
maimed  and  marred  ;  one  who  is  not 
comely  to  look  on,  because  Beauty  is  a 
joy  ;  one  who  is  not  in  fair  raiment,  be¬ 
cause  that  may  be  a  joy  also  :  he  is  a  beg¬ 
gar  who  has  a  marvellous  soul  ;  he  is  a 
leper  whose  soul  is  divine  ;  he  needs 
neither  property  nor  health  ;  he  is  a  God 
realizing  his  perfection  through  pain. 

The  evolution  of  man  is  slow.  The  in¬ 
justice  of  men  is  great.  It  was  necessary 
that  pain  should  be  put  forward  as  a  mode 
of  self-realization.  Even  now,  in  some 
places  in  the  world,  the  message  of  Christ 
is  necessary.  No  one  who  lived  in  mod¬ 
ern  Russia  could  possibly  realize  his  per¬ 
fection  except  by  pain.  A  few  Russian 
artists  have  realized  themselves  in  Art,  in 
a  fiction  that  is  mediaeval  in  character,  be¬ 
cause  its  dominant  note  is  the  realization 
of  men  through  suffering.  But  for  those 
who  are  not  artists,  and  to  whom  there  is 
no  mode  of  life  but  the  actual  life  of  fact, 
pain  is  the  only  door  to  perfection.  A 
Russian  who  lives  happily  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  government  in  Russia  must 
either  believe  that  man  lias  no  soul,  or 
that,  if  he  has,  it  is  not  worth  developing. 
A  Nihilist  who  rejects  all  authority,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  authority  to  be  evil,  and 
who  welcomes  all  pain,  because  through 
that  he  realizes  his  personality,  is  a  real 
Christian.  To  him  the  Christian  ideal  is 
a  true  thing. 

And  yet,  Christ  did  not  revolt  against 
authority.  He  accepted  the  imperial 
authority  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  paid 
tribute.  He  endured  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
would  not  repel  its  violence  by  any  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  own.  He  had,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  no  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society.  But  the  modern  world  has 
schemes.  It  proposes  to  do  away  with 
poverty  and  the  suffering  that  it  entails. 
It  desires  to  get  rid  of  pain,  and  the  suf¬ 
fering  that  pain  entails.  It  trusts  to  So¬ 
cialism  and  to  Science  as  its  methods. 
What  it  aims  at  is  an  Individualism  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  through  joy.  This  Indi¬ 
vidualism  will  be  larger,  fuller,  lovelier 
than  any  Individualism  has  ever  been. 
Pain  is  not  the  ultimate  mode  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  merely  provisional  and  a  pro¬ 
test.  It  has  reference  to  wrong,  unhealthy, 
unjust  surroundings.  When  the  wrong, 
and  the  disease,  and  the  injustice  are  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  have  no  further  place.  It 
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will  have  done  its  work.  It  was  a  ^reat 
work,  but  it  is  almost  over.  Its  sphere 
lessens  every  day. 

Nor  will  man  miss  it.  For  what  man 
has  sought  for  is,  indeed,  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure,  but  simply  Life.  Man  has  sought 
to  live  intensely,  fully,  perfectly.  When 
he  can  do  so  without  exercising  restraint 
on  othefs,  or  suffering  it  ever,  and  his 
activities  are  all  pleasurable  to  him,  he 
will  be  saner,  healthier,  more  civilized, 
more  himself.  Pleasure  is  Nature’s  test, 
her  sign  of  approval.  When  man  is 
happy,  he  is  in  harmony  with  himself 


and  his  environment.  The  new  Indi¬ 
vidualism,  for  whose  service  Socialism, 
whether  it  wills  it  or  not,  is  working,  will 
be  perfect  harmony.  It  will  be  what  the 
Greeks  sought  for,  but  could  not,  except 
in  Thought,  realize  completely,  because 
they  had  slaves,  and  fed  them  ;  it  will  be 
what  the  Renaissance  sought  for,  but  could 
not  realize  completely  except  in  Art,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  slaves,  and  starved  them. 
It  will  be  complete,  and  through  it  each 
man  will  attain  to  his  perfection.  The 
new  Individualism  is  the  new  Hellenism. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 


MADRIGALS,  FROM  FOREIGN  SOURCES. 

BY  ALICE  HORTON. 

No.  I. — From  the  French  of  Sully  Prud’homme. 

I. 

Dear,  if  you  knew  what  tears  they  shed. 

Who  live  apart  from  home  and  friend. 

To  pass  my  house,  by  pity  led. 

Your  steps  would  tend. 

II. 

And  if  you  knew  what  jubilees 

Begets,  in  sad  souls,  a  friend’s  glance. 

You’d  look  up  where  my  window  is. 

As  if  by  chance  ! 

III. 

And  if  you  dreamed  how  a  friend’s  smile 
And  nearness  soothe  a  heart  that’s  sore, 

You  might  be  moved  to  stay  awhile 
Before  my  door. 

IV. 

Then  if  you  guessed  I  loved  you,  sweet. 

And  how  my  love  is  deep  and  wide. 
Something  might  tempt  your  pausing  feet 
,  To  come  inside  ! 


No.  II. — From  the  Portuguese. 

Love,  like  a  June  rose. 

Buds,  and  sweetly  blows, — 
But  tears  its  leaves  disclose 
And  among  thorns  it  grows. 
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Take  it  to  thy  breast  ; 

Though  thorns  its  stem  invest 
Gather  them,  with  the  rest  I 

Then,  amid  pricks  and  pain, 

Confess  that  thorns  remain 
When  Beauty,  proven  vain. 

And  Love,  come  not  again. 

No.  III. — From  the  German*. 

I. 

I  THOooiiT  that  the  swallow  was  wooing  already 
Uer  mate  to  the  nest ; 

I  thought  that  the  wild  bee  with  kisses  already 
The  first  rose  pressed  ; 

And  that  thou  wert  clasping  me.  Love,  already. 

Close  to  thy  breast  ! 

II. 

How  bitter  and  winterly  waxed  last  night 
The  air  that  was  mild  ! 

How  nipped  with  frost  were  the  flowers  last  night. 

That  at  dawning  smiled  ! 

How  the  bird  lost  the  tune  of  the  song  last  night. 

That  the  Spring  beguiled, — 

And  how  thou  forgottest  last  night,  last  night. 

Thy  poor,  poor  child  ! 

Murray's  Magazine. 


OUR  MIDNIGHT  VISITOR. 

BY  A.  CONAN  DOVLE. 


I. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  of 
Arran,  seldom  visited,  and  almost  unknown 
to  tourists,  is  the  little  island  named  Uffa. 
Between  the  two  lies  a  strait  or  roost,  two 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  dangerous 
current  which  sets  in  from  the  north. 
Even  on  the  calmest  day  there  are  ripples, 
and  swirls,  and  dimples  on  the  surface  of 
the  roost,  which  suggest  hidden  influ¬ 
ences,  but  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
west,  and  the  great  Atlantic  waves  choke 
up  the  inlet  and  meet  their  brethren  which 
liuve  raced  round  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  there  is  such  seething  and  turmoil 
that  old  sailors  say  they  have  never  seen 
the  like.  God  help  the  boat  that  is  caught 
there  on  such  a  day  1 

My  father  owned  one-third  part  of  the 


island  of  Uffa,  and  I  was  born  and  bred 
there.  Our  farm  or  croft  was  a  small  one 
enough,  for  if  a  good  thrower  were  to  pick 
up  a  stone  on  the  shore  at  Cariacuil  (which 
was  our  place)  he  could  manage,  in  three 
shies,  to  clear  all  our  arable  land,  and  it 
was  hardly  longer  than  it  was  broad.  Be¬ 
hind  this  narrow  track,  on  which  we  grew 
corn  and  potatoes,  was  the  homesteading 
of  Carracuil — a  rather  bleak-looking  gray 
stone  house  with  a  red-tiled  byre  buttressed 
against  one  side  of  it,  and  behind  this 
again  the  barren  undulating  moorland 
stretched  away  up  to  Beg-na-sacher  and 
Beg-na-phail,  two  rugged  knowes  which 
marked  the  centre  of  the  island.  We  had 
grazing  ground  for  a  couple  of  cows,  and 
eight  or  ten  sheep,  and  we  had  our  boat 
anchored  down  in  Carravoe.  When  the 
fishing  failed,  there  was  more  time  to  de- 
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vote  to  the  crops,  and  if  the  season  was 
had,  as  likely  as  not  the  herring  would  be 
thick  on  the  coast.  Taking  one  thing 
with  another  a  crofter  in  UfiFa  had  as  much 
chance  of  laying  by  a  penny  or  two  as 
most  men  on  the  mainland. 

Besides  our  own  family,  the  McDonalds 
of  Carracuil,  there  were  two  others  on  the 
island.  These  were  the  Gibbs  of  Arden 
and  the  Fullartons  of  Corriemains.  There 
was  no  priority  claimed  among  us,  for 
none  had  any  legend  of  the  coming  of  the 
others.  We  had  all  three  held  oar  farms 
by  direct  descent  for  many  generations, 
paying  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
all  prospering  in  a  moderate  way.  My 
father  had  been  enabled  to  send  me  to 
begin  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  I  had  attended 
lectures  there  for  two  winter  sessions,  but 
whether  from  caprice  or  from  some  lessen¬ 
ing  in  his  funds,  he  had  recalled  me,  and 
in  the  year  1865  I  found  myself  cribbed 
up  in  this  little  island  with  just  education 
enough  to  wish  for  more,  and  with  no  as¬ 
sociate  at  home  but  the  grim,  stern  old 
man,  for  my  mother  had  been  dead  some 
years,  and  1  had  neither  brother  nor  sis¬ 
ter. 

There  were  two  youths  about  my  own 
age  in  the  island,  Geordieand  Jock  Gibbs, 
but  they  were  rough,  loutish  fellows,  good- 
hearted  enough,  but  with  no  ideas  above 
fishing  and  farming.  More  to  my  taste 
was  the  society  of  Minnie  Fullarton,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  old  Fullarton  of  Corrie¬ 
mains.  We  had  been  children  together, 
and  it  was  natural  that  when  she  blossomed 
into  a  buxom,  fresh-faced  girl,  and  I  into 
a  square  shouldered,  long-legged  youth, 
there  should  be  something  warmer  than 
friendship  between  us.  Her  elder  brother 
was  a  corn  chandler  in  Ardrossan,  and  was 
said  to  be  doing  well,  so  that  the  match 
was  an  eligible  one,  but  for  some  reason 
my  father  objected  very  strongly  to  our 
intimacy  and  even  forbade  me  entirely  to 
meet  her.  I  laughed  at  his  commands, 
for  I  was  a  hot-headed,  irreverent  young¬ 
ster,  and  continued  to  see  Minnie,  but 
when  it  came  to  his  ears,  it  caused  many 
violent  scenes  between  us,  which  nearly 
went  the  length  of  blows.  We  had  a 
quarrel  of  this  sort  just  before  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  gales  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which 
my  story  begins,  and  I  left  the  old  man 
with  his  face  Hushed,  and  his  great  bony 
hands  shaking  with  passion,  while  I  went 


jauntily  off  to  our  usual  trysting-place.  I 
have  often  regretted  since  that  I  was  not 
more  submissive,  but  how  was  I  to  guess 
the  dark  things  which  were  to  come  upon 
us  ? 

I  can  remember  that  day  well.  Many 
bitter  thoughts  rose  in  my  heart  as  I  strode 
along  the  narrow  pathway,  cutting  savage¬ 
ly  at  the  thistles  on  either  side  with  my 
stick.  One  side  of  our  little  estate  was 
bordered  by  the  Combera  cliffs,  which 
rose  straight  out  of  the  water  to  the  height 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  The  top  of 
these  cliffs  was  covered  with  green  sward 
and  commanded  a  noble  view  on  every 
side.  I  stretched  myself  on  the  turf 
there  and  watched  the  breakers  dancing 
over  the  Winner  sands  and  listened  to  the 
gurgling  of  the  water  down  beneath  me  in 
the  caves  of  the  Combera.  We  faced  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  from  where 
I  lay  I  could  see  the  whole  stretch  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  right  across  to  where  a  long 
hazy  line  upon  the  horizon  marked  the 
northern  coast  of  the  sister  isle.  The 
wind  was  blowing  freshly  from  the  north¬ 
west  and  the  great  Atlantic  rollers  were 
racing  merrily  in,  one  behind  the  other, 
dark  brown  below,  light  green  above,  and 
breaking  with  a  sullen  roar  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs.  Now  and  again  a  sluggish  one 
would  be  overtaken  by  its  successor,  and 
the  two  would  come  crashing  in  together 
and  send  the  spray  right  over  me  as  I  lay. 
The  whole  air  was  prickly  with  the  smack 
of  the  sea.  Away  to  the  north  there  was 
a  piling  up  of  clouds,  and  the  peak  of 
Goatfell  in  Arran  looked  lurid  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  There  were  no  craft  in  the  offing 
except  one  little  eager,  panting  steamer 
making  for  the  shelter  of  the  Clyde,  and  a 
trim  brigantine  tacking  along  the  coast.  I 
was  speculating  as  to  her  destination  when 
I  heard  a  light  springy  footstep,  and  Mil  - 
nie  Fullarton  was  standing  beside  me,  h.  r 
fac3  rosy  with  exercise  and  her  brown  ha  r 
ffoating  behind  her. 

“  Wha’s  been  vexing  you,  Archie  ?” 
she  asked  with  the  quick  intuition  of 
womanhood.  “The  auld  man  has  been 
speaking  aboot  me  again  :  has  he  no’ 

It  was  strange  how  pretty  and  mellow 
the  accents  were  in  her  mouth  which  came 
so  raspingly  from  my  father.  We  sat 
down  on  a  little  green  hillock  together, 
her  hand  in  mine,  while  I  told  her  of  our 
quarrel  in  the  morning. 

“  You  see  they’re  bent  on  parting  us,” 
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I  said  ;  “  but  indeed  they’ll  find  they  have 
the  wrong  man  to  deal  with  if  they  try  to 
frighten  me  away  from  you.” 

“  I’m  no’  worth  it,  Archie,”  she  an- 
swered,  sighing.  “  I’m  ower  -hamely  and 
simple  for  one  like  you  that  speaks  well 
and  is  a  scholar  forbye.” 

”  You’re  too  good  and  true  for  any  one. 
Minnie,”  I  answered,  though  in  my  heart 
I  thought  there  was  some  truth  in  what 
she  said. 

‘‘  I’ll  no’  trouble  any  one  lang,”  she 
continued,  looking  earnestly  into  my  face. 

”  I  got  my  call  last  nicht ;  I  saw  a  ghaist, 
Archie.  ” 

‘‘  Saw  a  ghost !”  I  ejaculated. 

”  Yes,  and  I  doubt  it  was  a  call  for  me. 
When  my  cousin  Steevie  deed  he  saw  one 
the  same  way.” 

‘‘  Tell  me  about  it,  dear,”  I  said,  im¬ 
pressed  by  her  solemnity. 

“  There’s  no’  much  to  tell  :  it  was  last 
nicht  aboot  twelve,  or  may  be  one  o’clock. 

I  was  lying  awake  thinking  o’  this  and 
that  wi’  my  een  fixed  on  the  window. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  face  looking  in  at  me 
through  the  glass — an  awfu’-like  face, 
Archie.  It  was  na  the  face  of  any  one  on 
the  island.  I  canna  tell  what  it  was  like 
— it  was  just  awfu’.  It  was  there  may  be 
a  minute  looking  tae  way  and  tither  into 
the  room.  I  could  see  the  glint  o’  his 
very  een — for  it  was  a  man’s  face — and 
his  nose  was  white  where  it  was  pressed 
against  the  glass.  My  very  blood  ran 
CHuld  and  I  conldna  scream  for  fright. 
Then  it  went  awa’  as  quickly  and  as  sud¬ 
den  as  it  came.” 

Who  could  it  have  been  ?”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

”  A  wraith  or  a  bogle,”  said  Minnie, 
positively. 

‘‘  Are  you  sure  it  wasn’t  Tommy 
Gibbs  ?”  I  suggested. 

”  Na,  na,  it  wasna  Tammy.  It  was  a 
dark,  hard,  dour  sort  of  face.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  laughing,  ‘‘  I  hope  the 
fellow  will  give  me  a  look  up,  whoever  he 
is.  I’ll  soon  learn  who  he  is  and  where 
he  comes  from.  But  we  won’t  talk  of  it, 
or  you’ll  be  frightening  yourself  to-night 
again.  It’ll  be  a  dreary  night  as  it  is.” 

”  A  bad  nicht  for  the  puir  sailors,”  she 
answered  sadly,  glancing  at  the  dark  wrack 
hurrying  up  from  the  northward,  and  at 
the  white  line  of  breakers  on  the  Winner 
Sands.  “  I  wonder  what  yon  brig  is 
after  !  Unless  it  gets  roond  to  Lamlash  or 
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Brodick  Bay,  it’ll  find  itself  on  a  nasty 
coast.” 

She  was  watching  the  trim  brigantine 
which  had  already  attracted  my  attention. 
She  was  still  standing  off  the  coast,  and 
evidently  expected  rough  weather,  for  her 
foresail  had  been  taken  in  and  her  topsail 
reefed  down. 

“  It’s  too  cold  for  you  up  here  !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  at  last,  as  the  clouds  covered  the 
sun,  and  the  keen  north  wind  came  in 
more  frequent  gusts.  We  walked  back 
together,  until  we  were  close  to  Carracuil, 
when  she  left  me,  taking  the  footpath  to 
Corriemains,  which  was  about  a  mile 
from  our  bothy.  I  hoped  that  my  father 
had  not  observed  us  together,  but  he  met 
me  at  the  door,  fuming  with  passion.  His 
face  was  quite  livid  with  rage,  and  he  held 
his  shotgun  in  his  hands.  I  forget  if  I 
mentioned  that  in  spite  of  his  age  he  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  I  ever  met 
in  my  life. 

‘‘  So  you’ve  come  !”  he  roared,  shak¬ 
ing  the  gun  at  me.  “  You  great  gowk — ” 

I  did  not  wait  for  the  string  of  adjectives 
which  I  knew  was  coming. 

‘‘  You  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,”  I  said. 

‘‘  You  dare  !”  he  shouted,  raising  his 
arm  as  if  to  strike  me.  ‘‘You  wunna 
come  in  here.  You  can  gang  back  where 
you  come  frae  !” 

‘‘  You  can  go  to  the  devil  !”  I  an¬ 
swered,  losing  my  temper  completely,  on 
which  he  jabbed  at  me  with  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun,  but  I  warded  it  off  with  my 
stick.  For  a  moment  the  devil  was  busy 
in  me,  and  my  throat  was  full  of  oaths, 
but  I  choked  them  down,  and,  turning  on 
my  heel,  walked  back  to  Corriemains, 
where  I  spent  the  day  with  the  Fullartons. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  my  father,  who  had 
long  been  a  raiser,  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  madman — and  a  dangerous  one  to  boot. 

II. 

Mv  mind  was  so  busy  with  my  grievance 
that  I  was  poor  company,  I  fear,  and. 
drank  perhaps  more  whiskey  than  was 
good  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  stum¬ 
bled  over  a  stool  once  and  that  Minnie 
looked  surprised  and  tearful,  while  old 
Fullarton  sniggered  to  himself  and  coughed 
to  hide  it.  I  did  not  set  out  for  home  till 
half  past  nine,  which  was  a  very  late  hour 
for  the  island.  I  knew  my  father  would 
be  asleep,  and  that  if  I  climbed  through 
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iny  bedroom  window  I  should  have  one 
night  in  peace. 

It  was  blowing  great  guns  by  this  time, 
and  I  had  to  put  my  shoulder  against  the 
gale  as  I  came  along  the  winding  path 
which  led  down  to  Carracuil.  1  must  still 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
for  I  remember  that  I  sang  uproariously 
and  joined  my  feeble  pipe  to  the  howling 
of  the  wind.  I  had  just  got  to  the  en¬ 
closure  of  our  croft  when  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  helped  to  sober  me. 

White  is  a  color  so  rare  in  nature  that 
in  an  island  like  ours,  where  even  paper 
was  a  precious  commodity,  it  would  arrest 
the  attention  at  once.  Something  white 
fluttered  across  my  path  and  stuck  flapping 
upon  a  furze  bush.  I  lifted  it  up  and  dis¬ 
covered,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  that  it 
was  a  linen  pocket-handkerchief — and 
scented.  Mow  I  was  very  sure  that  be¬ 
yond  my  own  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  white  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  island. 
A  small  community  like  ours  knew  each 
other’s  wardrobes  to  a  nicety.  But  as  to 
scent  in  Uffa — it  was  preposterous  !  Who 
did  the  handkerchief  belong  to  then  ? 
Was  Minnie  right,  and  was  there  really  a 
stranger  in  the  island  ?  I  walked  on  very 
thoumhtfully,  holding  my  discovery  in  my 
hand  and  thinking  of  what  Minnie  had 
seen  the  night  before. 

When  I  got  into  my  bedroom  and  lit 
my  rushlight  I  examined  it  again.  It  was 
clean  and  new,  with  the  initials  A.  W. 
worked  in  red  silk  in  the  corner.  There 
was  no  other  indication  as  to  who  it  might 
belong  to,  though  from  its  size  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man’s.  The  incident  struck  me 
as  so  extraordinary  that  I  sat  for  some  time 
on  the  side  of  my  bed  turning  it  over  in 
my  befuddled  mind,  but  without  getting 
any  nearer  a  conclusion.  I  might  even 
have  taken  my  father  into  confidence,  but 
his  hoarse  snoring  in  the  adjoining  room 
showed  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  It  is  as 
well  that  it  was  so,  for  I  was  in  no  humor 
to  be  bullied,  and  we  might  have  had 
words.  The  old  man  had  little  longer  to 
live,  and  it  is  some  solace  to  me  now  that 
that  little  was  nnmarred  by  any  further 
strife  between  us. 

I  did  not  take  my  clothes  off,  for  my 
brain  was  getting  swimmy  after  its  tem¬ 
porary  clearness,  so  I  dropped  my  head 
upon  the  pillow  and  sank  into  profound 
slumber.  I  must  have  slept  about  four 
hours  when  I  woke  with  a  violent  start. 


To  this  day  I  have  never  known  what  it 
was  that  roused  me.  Everything  was  per¬ 
fectly  still,  and  yet  I  found  all  my  faculties 
in  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  Was  there 
some  one  in  the  room  ?  It  was  very  dark, 
but  I  peered  about,  leaning  on  my  elbow. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but  still 
that  eerie  feeling  haunted  me.  At  that 
moment  the  flying  scud  passed  away  from 
the  face  of  the  moon  and  a  flood  of  cold 
light  was  poured  into  my  chamber.  I 
turned  my  eyes  up  instinctively,  and — good 
God  ! — there  at  the  window  was  the  face, 
an  evil,  malicious  face,  hard  cut,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  against  the  silvery  radiance,  glaring 
in  at  me  as  Minnie  had  seen  it  the  night 
before.  For  one  moment  I  tingled  and 
palpitated  like  a  frightened  child,  the  next 
both  glass  and  sash  were  gone  and  I  was 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  gravel  path 
with  my  arms  round  a  tall  strong  man — 
the  two  of  us  worrying  each  other  like  a 
pair  of  dogs.  Almost  by  intuition  I  knew 
as  we  went  down  together  that  he  had 
slipped  his  hand  into  his  side  pocket,  and 
I  clung  to  that  wrist  like  grim  death.  He 
tried  hard  to  free  it,  but  I  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and  we  staggered  on  to  our  feet 
again  in  the  same  position,  panting  and 
snatling. 

“  Let  go  my  hand,  damn  you  !”  he 
said. 

“  Let  go  that  pistol  then,”  I  gasped. 

We  looked  hard  at  each  other  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  he  laughed  and 
opened  his  fingers.  A  heavy  glittering  ob¬ 
ject,  which  I  could  see  was  a  revolver, 
dropped  with  a  clink  on  to  the  gravel.  I 
put  my  foot  on  it  and  let  go  my  giip  of 
him. 

“  Well,  matey,  how  now  ?”  he  said 
with  another  laugh.  “  Is  that  an  end  of 
a  round,  or  the  end  of  the  battle  ?  You 
islanders  seem  a  hospitable  lot.  You’re 
so  ready  to  welcome  a  stranger,  that  you 
can’t  wait  to  find  the  door,  but  must  come 
flying  through  the  window  like  infernal 
fireworks.” 

”  What  do  you  want  to  come  prowling 
round  people’s  houses  at  night  for,  with 
weapons  in  your  pocket?”  I  asked  sternly. 

“  I  should  think  I  needed  a  weapon,” 
he  answered,  ”  when  there  are  young 
devils  like  you  knocking  around.  Hullo  ! 
here’s  another  of  the  family.” 

I  turned  my  head,  and  there  was  my 
father,  almost  at  my  elbow.  He  had  come 
round  from  the  front  door.  His  gray 
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woollen  night-dress  and  giizzled  hair  were 
streaming  in  the  wind,  and  he  was  evi* 
dently  much  excited,  lie  had  in  his  hand 
the  double-barrelled  gun  with  which  he 
had  threatened  me  in  the  morning.  He 
put  this  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  would 
most  certainly  have  blown  out  either  my 
brains  or  those  of  the  stranger,  had  I  not 
turned  away  the  barrel  with  my  hand. 

“  Wait  a  bit,  father,’’  I  said,  “  let  us 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.  And 
joj,”  I  continued,  turning  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  “  can  come  inside  with  us  and  justify 
yoiuself  if  you  can.  But  remember  we 
an  in  a  majority,  so  keep  your  tongue  be¬ 
tween  your  teeth.  ” 

“  Not  so  fast,  my  young  bantam,”  he 
grumbled  ;  “  you’ve  got  my  six-shooter, 
but  I  have  a  Derringer  in  my  pocket.  I 
learned  in  Colorado  to  carry  them  both. 
However,  come  along  into  this  shanty  of 
yours,  and  let  us  get  the  damned  palaver 
over.  I’m  wet  through,  and  most  infer¬ 
nally  hungry.” 

My  father  was  still  mumbling  to  himself, 
and  fidgeting  with  his  gun,  but  he  did  not 
oppose  iiiy  taking  the  stranger  into  the 
house.  I  struck  a  match,  and  lit  the  oil 
lamp  in  the  kitchen,  on  which  our  prisoner 
stooped  down  to  it  and  began  smoking  a 
cigarette.  As  the  light  fell  full  on  his  face, 
both  my  father  and  I  took  a  good  look  at 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  re¬ 
markably  handsome,  of  rather  a  Spanish 
type,  with  blue-black  hair  and  beard,  and 
sun-burned  features.  His  eyes  were  very 
bright,  and  their  gaze  so  intense  that  you 
would  think  they  projected  somewhat, 
unless  you  saw  him  in  profile.  There  was 
a  dash  of  recklessness  and  devilry  about 
them,  which,  with  his  wiry,  powerful 
frame  and  jaunty  manner,  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  man  whose  past  had  been  an 
adventurous  one.  He  was  elegantly  dressed 
in  a  velveteen  jacket,  and  grayish  trousers 
of  a  foreign  cut.  Without  in  the  least  re¬ 
senting  our  prolonged  scrutiny,  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  dresser,  swinging  his 
legs,  and  blowing  little  blue  wreaths  from 
his  cigarette.  His  appearance  seemed  to 
reassure  my  father,  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
sight  of  the  rings  which  flashed  on  the 
stranger’s  left  hand  every  time  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

“  Ye  munna  mind  Archie,  sir,”  he  said 
in  a  Clinging  voice.  ‘‘  He  was  aye  a  fash¬ 
ions  bairn,  ower  quick  wi’  his  hands,  and 
wi’  mair  muscle  than  brains.  I  was  fashed 


mysel’  wi’  the  sudden  stour,  but  as  tae 
shootin’  at  ye.  sir,  that  was  a’  an  auld 
man’s  havers.  Nae  doobt  ye’re  a  veesi- 
tor,  or  may  be  it’s  a  shipwreck — it’s  no  a 
shipwreck,  is’t  ?”  The  idea  awoke  the 
covetous  devil  in  my  father’s  soul,  and  it 
looked  out  through  his  glistening  eyes, 
and  set  his  long  stringy  hands  a-shaking. 

“  I  came  here  in  a  boat,”  said  the 
stranger  shortly.  “This  was  the  first 
house  I  came  to  after  I  left  the  shore,  and 
I’m  not  likely  to  forget  the  reception  you 
have  given  me.  Thai  young  hopeful  of 
yours  has  nearly  broken  my  back.” 

”  A  good  job  too  I”  I  interrupted  hotly, 
“  why  couldn’t  you  come  up  to  the  door 
like  a  man,  instead  of  skulking  at  the  win¬ 
dow  ?” 

‘‘  Hush,  Archie,  hush  !”  said  my  father 
imploringly  ;  while  our  visitor  grinned 
across  at  me  as  amicably  as  if  my  speech 
had  been  most  conciliatory. 

‘‘.1  don’t  blame  you,”  he  said — he 
spoke  with  a  strange  mixture  of  accents, 
sometimes  with  a  foreign  lisp,  sometimes 
with  a  slight  Yankee  intonation,  and  at 
other  times  very  purely  indeed.  ‘‘  I  have 
done  the  same,  mate.  May  be  you  no¬ 
ticed  a  brigantine  standing  on  and  off  the 
shore  yesterday  ?” 

I  nodded  my  head. 

“That  was  mine,”  he  said.  “I’m 
owner,  skipper,  and  everything  else.  Why 
shouldn’t  a  man  spend  his  money  in  his 
own  way  ?  I  like  cruising  about,  and  I 
like  new  experiences.  I  suppose  there’s 
no  harm  in  that.  I  was  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  last  month,  but  I’m  sick  of  blue 
skies  and  fine  weather.  Chios  is  a  damna¬ 
ble  paradise  of  a  place.  I’ve  come  up 
here  for  a  little  fresli  air  and  freedom.  I 
cruised  all  down  the  western  isles,  and 
when  we  came  abreast  of  this  place  of 
youis  it  rather  took  my  fancy,  so  I  hauled 
the  foreyard  aback  and  came  ashore  last 
night  to  prospect.  It  wasn’t  this  house  I 
struck,  but  another  farther  to  the  west’ard  ; 
however,  I  saw  enough  to  be  sure  it  was 
a  place  after  my  own  heart — a  real  quiet 
corner.  So  I  went  back  and  set  every¬ 
thing  straight  aboard  yesterday,  and  now 
here  I  am.  You  can  put  me  up  for  a  few 
weeks,  I  suppose.  I’m  not  hard  to  please, 
and  I  can  pay  my  way  ;  suppose  we  say 
ten  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  a  fortnight  to  be  paid  in  advance.” 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pro¬ 
duced  four  shining  napoleons,  which  he 
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pu'^hed  along  the  dresser  to  my  father, 
who  grabbed  them  up  eagerly. 

“  I’m  sorry  1  gave  you  such  a  rough  re¬ 
ception,”  I  said,  rather  awkwardly.  ‘‘  I 
was  hardly  awake  at  the  time.” 

‘‘  Say  no  more,  mate,  say  no  more  !” 
he  shouted  heartily,  holding  out  his  hand 
and  clasping  mine.  “  Hard  knocks  are 
nothing  new  to  me.  I  suppose  we  may 
consider  the  bargain  settled  then  ?” 

“  Ye  can  bide  as  lang  as  ye  wull,  sir," 
answered  my  father,  still  fingering  the  four 
coins.  ‘‘  Archie  and  me  ’ll  do  a’  we  can 
to  mak’  your  veesit  a  pleasant  ane.  It’s 
no’  such  a  dreary  place  as  ye  might  think. 
When  the  Lamlash  boats  come  in  we  get 
the  papers  and  a’  the  news.” 

It  struck  me  that  the  stranger  looked 
anything  but  oveijoyed  by  this  piece  of 
information.  ‘‘  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  you  get  the  papers  here,”  he  said. 

‘‘  ’Ooaye,  the  Scotsman  an'  the  Olasgey 
Herald.  But  may  be  you  would  like 
Archie  and  me  to  row  ower  to  your  ship 
in  the  morn,  an’  fetch  your  luggage.” 

“  The  brig  is  fifty  miles  away  by  this 
time,”  said  our  visitor.  ‘‘  She  is  running 
before  the  wind  for  Marseilles.  I  told  the 
mate  to  bring  her  round  again  in  a  month 
or  so.  As  to  luggage,  I  always  travel 
light  in  that  matter.  If  a  man’s  putse  is 
only  full  he  can  do  with  very  little  else. 
All  I  have  is  in  a  bundle  under  your  win¬ 
dow.  By  the  way,  my  name  is  Digby — 
Charles  I)igby.” 

”  I  thought  your  initials  were  A.  W.,” 
T  remarked. 

He  sprang  off  the  dresser  as  if  he  had 
been  stung,  and  his  face  turned  quite  gray 
for  a  moment.  “  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  that  V  ’  he  said. 

“  I  thought  this  might  be  yours,”  I 
answered,  handing  him  the  handkerchief 
I  had  found. 

”  Oh,  is  that  all  !”  he  said  with  rather 
a  forced  laugh.  ‘‘  I  didn’t  quite  see  what 
you  were  driving  at.  That’s  all  right.  It 
belongs  to  Whittingdale,  my  second  offi¬ 
cer.  I’ll  keep  it  until  I  see  him  again. 
And  now  suppose  you  give  me  something 
to  eat,  for  I’m  about  famished.” 

We  brought  him  out  such  rough  fare  as 
was  to  be  found  in  our  larder,  and  he  ate 
ravenously,  and  tossed  off  a  stiff  glass  of 
whiskey  and  water.  Afterward  my  father 
showed  him  into  the  solitary  spare  bed¬ 
room,  with  which  he  professed  himself 
well  pleased,  and  we  all  settled  down  for 


the  night.  As  I  went  back  to  my  couch 
I  noticed  that  the  gale  had  freshened  up, 
and  I  saw  long  streamers  of  seaweed  fly¬ 
ing  past  my  broken  window  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  A  great  bat  fluttered  into  the  room, 
which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  misfortune 
in  the  islands — but  I  was  never  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  let  the  poor  thing  find  its  way 
out  again  unmolested. 

III. 

In  the  morning  it  was  still  blowing  a 
whole  gale,  though  the  sky  was  blue  for 
the  most  part.  Our  guest  was  up  betimes, 
and  we  walked  down  to  the  beach  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  great 
rollers  sweeping  in,  overtopping  one  an¬ 
other  like  a  herd  of  oxen,  and  then  burst¬ 
ing  with  a  roar,  sending  the  Carracuil 
pebbles  flying  before  them  like  grapeshot, 
and  filling  the  whole  air  with  drifting 
spume. 

We  were  standing  together  watching  the 
scene,  when  looking  round  I  saw  my  father 
hurrying  toward  us.  He  had  been  up  and 
out  since  early  dawn.  When  he  saw  us 
looking,  he  began  waving  his  hands  and 
shouting,  but  the  wind  carried  his  voice 
away.  We  ran  toward  him,  however,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  was  heavy  with  news. 

“  The  brig’s  wrecked,  and  they’re  a’ 
drowned  !”  he  cried  as  we  met  him. 

“  What  !”  roared  our  visitor. 

If  ever  I  heard  exceeding  great  joy 
compressed  into  a  monosyllable,  it  vibrat¬ 
ed  in  that  one. 

“  They’re  a’  drowned  and  naething 
saved  I”  repeated  my  father.  “  Come 
yoursel’  and  see.” 

We  followed  him  across  the  Combera 
to  the  level  sands  on  the  other  side.  They 
were  strewn  with  wreckage,  broken  pieces 
of  bulwark  and  handrail,  panelling  of  a 
cabin,  and  an  occasional  cask.  A  single 
large  spar  was  tossing  in  the  waves  close 
to  the  shore,  occasionally  shooting  up 
toward  the  sky  like  some  giant’s  javelin, 
then  sinking  and  disappearing  in  the  trough 
of  the  great  scooping  seas.  Higby  hur¬ 
ried  up  to  the  nearest  piece  of  timber,  and 
stooping  over  it  examined  it  intently. 

“  By  God  !”  he  said  at  last,  taking  in 
a  long  breath  between  his  teeth,  “  you  are 
right.  It’s  the  Proserpine,  and  all  hands 
are  lost.  What  a  terrible  thing  !’’ 

His  face  was  very  solemn  as  he  spoke, 
but  his  eyes  danced  and  glittered.  I  was 
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beginning  to  conceive  a  great  repugnance 
and  distrust  toward  this  man. 

“  Is  there  no  chance  of  any  one  having 
got  ashore!”  he  said. 

“  Na,  na,  nor  cargo  neither,”  my  father 
answered  witli  real  grief  in  his  voice. 
“Ye  dinna  ken  this  coast  There’s  an 
awful  undertow  outside  the  Winners,  and 
it’s  a’  swept  round  to  the  Holy  Isle.  De’il 
take  it,  if  there  was  to  be  a  shipwreck 
what  for  should  they  no’  run  their  ship 
agroond  to  the  east'ard  o’  the  point  and 
let  an  honest  raun  have  the  pickings  in¬ 
stead  o’  they  rascally  loons  in  Arran  ?  An 
empty  barrel  might  float  in  here,  but 
there’s  no  chance  o’  a  sea-chest,  let  alane 
a  body.” 

“  Poor  fellows  !”  said  Digby.  “  But 
there — we  must  meet  it  some  day,  and 
why  not  here  and  now  ?  I’ve  lost  my 
ship,  but  thank  Heaven  I  can  buy  another. 
It  is  sad  about  them,  though — very  sad. 

I  warned  Lamarck  that  he  was  waiting  too 
long  with  a  low  barometer  and  an  ugly 
shore  under  his  lee.  He  has  himself  to 
thank.  He  was  my  first  officer,  a  prying, 
covetous,  meddlesome  hound.” 

“  Don’t  call  him  names,”  I  said. 
“  He’s  dead.” 

“  Well  said,  my  young  prig  !”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  be  so 
mealy-mouthed  yourself  if  you  lost  five 
thousand  pounds  before  breakfast.  But 
there — there’s  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  Vogae  la  galere !  as  the  French 
say.  Things  are  never  so  bad  but  that 
they  might  be  worse.” 

My  father  and  Digby  stayed  at  the  scene 
of  the  wreck,  but  I  walked  over  to  Corrie- 
mains  to  reassure  Minnie’s  mind  as  to  the 
apparition  at  the  window.  Her  opinion, 
when  I  had  told  her  all,  coincided  with 
mine,  that  perhaps  the  crew  of  the  brig 
knew  more  about  the  stranger  than  he 
cared  for.  We  agreed  that  I  should  keep 
a  close  eye  upon  him  without  letting  him 
know  that  he  was  watched. 

“  But  oh,  Archie,”  she  said,  “  ye 
munna  cross  him  or  anger  him  while  he 
carries  them  awfu’  weapons.  Ye  maun  be 
douce  and  saft,  and  no’  gainsay  him.” 

I  laughed,  and  promised  her  to  be  very 
prudent,  which  reassured  her  a  little.  Old 
Fullarton  walked  back  with  me  in  the  hope 
of  picking  up  a  piece  of  timber,  ana  both 
he  and  my  father  patrolled  the  shore  for 
many  days,  without,  however,  finding  any 
prize  of  importance,  for  the  undercurrent 


off  the  Winners  was  very  strong,  and 
everything  had  probably  drifted  right 
round  to  Lamlash  Bay  in  Arran. 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  the  stran¬ 
ger  accommodated  himself  to  our  insular 
ways,  and  how  useful  he  made  himself 
about  the  homesteading.  Within  a  fort¬ 
night  he  knew  the  island  almost  as  well  as 
I  did  myself.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
one  unpleasant  recollection  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck  which  rankled  in  iny  remembrance, 

I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  be¬ 
come  fond  of  him.  His  nature  was  a 
tropical  one — fiercely  depressed  at  times, 
but  sunny  as  a  rule,  bursting  continually 
into  jest  and  song  from  pure  instinct,  in  a 
manner  which  is  unknown  among  us 
Northerners.  In  his  graver  moments  he 
was  a  most  interesting  companion,  talking 
shrewdly  and  eloquently  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  his  own  innumerable  and  strange 
adventures.  I  have  seldom  heard  a  more 
brilliant  conversationalist.  Of  an  evening 
he  would  keep  my  father  and  myself  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  kitchen  fire  for  hours  and 
hours,  while  he  chatted  away  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  fashion  and  smoked  his  cigarettes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  packet  he  had 
brought  with  him  on  the  first  night  must 
have  consisted  entirely  of  tobacco.  I 
noticed  that  in  these  conversations,  which 
were  mostly  addressed  to  my  father,  he 
used,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  play  upon 
the  weak  side  of  the  old  man’s  nature. 
Tales  of  cunning,  of  smartness,  of  various 
ways  in  which  mankind  had  been  cheated 
and  money  gained,  came  most  readily  to 
his  lips,  and  were  relished  by  an  eager 
listener.  I  could  not  help  one  night  re¬ 
marking  upon  it,  when  my  father  had 
gone  out  of  the  room,  laughing  hoarsely, 
and  vibrating  with  amusement  over  some 
story  of  how  the  Biscayan  peasants  will 
strap  lanterns  to  a  bullock’s  horns,  and 
taking  the  beast  some  distance  inland  on  a 
stormy  night,  will  make  it  prance  and  rear 
so  that  the  ships  at  sea  may  imagine  it  to 
be  the  lights  of  a  vessel,  and  steer  fearless¬ 
ly  in  that  direction,  only  to  find  them¬ 
selves  on  a  rockbound  coast. 

“  You  shouldn’t  tell  such  tales  to  an  old 
man,”  I  said. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  ho  answered  very 
kindly,  “  yon  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
world  yet.  You  have  formed  fine  ideas 
no  doubt,  and  notions  of  delicacy  and  such 
things,  and  you  are  very  dogmatic  about 
them,  as  clever  men  of  your  age  always 
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are.  I  had  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
once,  but  it  has  been  all  knocked  out  of 
me.  It’s  just  a  sort  of  varnish  which  the 
rough  friction  of  the  world  soon  rubs  off. 

I  started  with  a  whole  soul,  but  there  are 
more  gashes  and  seams  and  scars  in  it  now 
than  there  are  in  my  body,  and  that’s 
pretty  fair  as  you’ll  allow  ” — with  which 
he  pulled  open  his  tunic  and  showed  me 
his  chest. 

“  Good  heavens  !”  I  said,  “  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  those  ?” 

“  This  was  a  bullet,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  deep  bluish  pucker  underneath  his 
collar-bone.  “  I  got  it  behind  the  barri¬ 
cades  in  Berlin  in  ’48.  Langenback  said 
it  just  missed  the  subclavian  artery.  And 
this,”  he  went  on,  indicating  a  pair  of 
curious  elliptical  scars  upon  his  throat, 
‘‘  was  a  bite  from  a  Sioux  chief,  when  I 
was  under  Custer  on  the  plains — I’ve  got 
an  arrow  wound  on  my  leg  from  the  same 
party.  This  is  from  a  mutinous  Lascar 
aboard  ship,  and  the  others  are  mere 
scratches — Californian  vaccination  marks. 
You  can  excuse  my  being  a  little  ready 
with  my  own  irons,  though,  when  I’ve 
been  dropped  so  often.” 

”  What’s  this  ?”  I  asked,  pointing  to  a 
little  chamois-leather  bag  which  was  hung 
by  a  strong  cord  round  his  neck.  ‘‘  It 
looks  like  a  charm.” 

He  buttoned  up  liis  tunic  again  hastily, 
looking  extremely  disconcerted.  “  It  is 
nothing,”  he  said  brusquely.  “  I  am  a 
Homan  Catholic,  and  it  is  what  we  call  a 
scapular.”  I  could  hardly  get  another 
word  out  of  him  that  night,  and  even  next 
day  he  was  reserved  and  appeared  to  avoid 
me.  This  little  incident  made  me  very 
thoughtful,  the  more  so  as  I  noticed  short¬ 
ly  afterward,  when  standing  over  him.  that 
the  string  was  no  longer  round  his  neck. 
Apparently  he  had  taken  it  off  after  my 
remark  about  it.  What  could  there  be  in 
that  leather  bag  which  needed  such  secrecy 
and  precaution  1  Had  I  but  known  it,  I 
would  sooner  have  put  my  left  hand  in  the 
fire  than  have  pursued  that  inquiry. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  visiter 
was  that  in  all  his  plans  for  the  future, 
with  which  he  often  regaled  us,  he  seemed 
entirely  untrammelled  by  any  monetary 
considerations.  He  would  talk  in  the 
lightest  and  most  off  hand  way  of  schemes 
which  would  involve  the  outlay  of  much 
wealth.  My  father’s  eyes  would  glisten 
as  he  heard  him  talk  carelessly  of  sums 


which  to  our  frugal  minds  appeared  enor¬ 
mous.  It  seemed  strange  to  both  of  us 
that  a  man  who  by  his  own  confession  had 
been  a  vagabond  and  advcntuier  all  his 
life  should  be  in  possession  of  such  a  for¬ 
tune.  My  father  was  inclined  to  put  it 
down  to  some  stroke  of  luck  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  goldfields.  I  had  my  own  ideas 
even  then — chaotic  and  half-formed  as 
yet,  but  tending  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  suspicions 
began  to  assume  a  more  definite  shape, 
which  came  about  in  this  way.  Minnie 
and  I  made  the  summit  of  the  Combera 
cliff  a  favorite  trysting-place,  as  I  think  I 
mentioned  before,  and  it  was  rare  for  a 
day  to  pass  without  our  spending  two  or 
three  hours  there.  One  morning,  not  long 
after  my  chat  with  our  guest,  we  were 
seated  together  in  a  little  nook  there, 
which  we  had  chosen  as  sheltering  ns  from 
the  wind  as  well  as  from  my  father’s  ob¬ 
servation,  when  Minnie  caught  sight  of 
Digby  walking  along  the  Carracuil  beach. 
He  sauntered  up  to  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
which  was  boulder-studded  and  slimy 
from  the  receding  tide,  but  instead  of 
turning  back  he  kept  on  climbing  over  the 
great  green  slippery  stones,  and  threading 
his  way  among  the  pools  until  he  was 
standing  immediately  beneath  us  so  that 
we  looked  straight  down  at  him.  To  him 
the  spot  must  have  seemed  the  very  acme 
of  seclusion,  with  the  great  sea  in  front, 
the  rocks  on  each  side,  and  the  precipice 
behind.  Even  had  he  looked  up,  he  could 
hardly  have  made  out  the  two  human  faces 
which  peered  down  at  him  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  ledge.  He  gave  a  hurried  glance 
round,  and  then  slipping  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  he  pulled  out  the  leather  bag 
which  I  had  noticed,  and  took  out  of  it  a 
small  object  which  he  held  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  looked  at  long,  and,  as  it 
were,  lovingly.  We  both  had  an  excellent 
view  of  it  from  where  we  lay.  He  then 
replaced  it  in  the  bag,  and  shoving  it 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pocket, 
picked  his  way  back  more  cheerily  than  he 
bad  come. 

Minnie  and  I  looked  at  each  other.  She 
was  smiling  ;  I  was  serious. 

‘‘Did  you  see  it  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Yon  ?  Aye,  I  saw  it.” 

“  What  did  yon  think  it  was,  then  ?” 

“  A  wee  bit  of  glass,”  she  answered, 
looking  at  me  with  wondering  eyes. 

‘‘  No,”  I  cried  excitedly,  ‘‘  glass  could 
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never  catch  the  sun’s  rays  so.  It  was  a 
diamond,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of 
extraordinary  value.  It  was  as  large  as  all 
I  have  seen  put  together,  and  must  be 
worth  a  fortune.” 

A  diamond  was  a  mere  name  to  poor, 
simple  Minnie,  who  had  never  seen  one 
before,  nor  had  any  conception  of  their 
value,  and  she  prattled  away  to  me  about 
this  and  that,  but  I  hardly  heard  her. 
In  vain  she  exhausted  all  her  little  wiles  in 
attempting  to  recall  my  attention.  My 
mind  was  full  of  what  I  had  seen.  Look 
where  I  would,  the  glistening  of  the  break¬ 
ers,  or  the  sparkling  of  the  mica-laden 
rocks,  recalled  the  brilliant  facets  of  the 
gem  which  I  had  seen.  I  was  moody  and 
distraught,  and  eventually  let  Minnie  walk 
back  to  Corrieiiiains  by  herself,  while  I 
made  my  way  to  the  homesteading.  My 
father  and  Digby  were  just  sitting  down 
to  the  midday  meal,  and  the  latter  hailed 
me  cheerily. 

‘‘  Come  along,  mate,”  he  cried,  push¬ 
ing  over  a  stool,  “  we  were  just  wonder¬ 
ing  what  had  become  of  you.  Ah  !  you 
rogue.  I’ll  bet  my  bottom  dollar  it  was 
that  pretty  wench  I  saw  the  other  day  who 
kept  you.” 

”  Mind  your  own  affairs,”  I  answered, 
angrily. 

‘‘Don’t  be  thin-skinned,”  he  said; 
‘‘  young  people  should  control  their  tem¬ 
pers,  and  you’ve  got  a  mighty  bad  one, 
my  lad.  Have  you  heard  that  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  ?” 

‘‘I’m  sorry  to  hear  it.”  I  said  frankly  ; 
‘‘  when  do  you  intend  to  go  ?” 

‘‘  Next  week,”  he  answered,  ‘‘  but 
don't  be  afraid  ;  you’ll  see  me  again. 
I’ve  had  too  good  a  lime  here  to  forget 
you  easily.  I’m  going  to  buy  a  good 
steam  yacht — 250  tons  or  thereabouts — 
and  I’ll  bring  her  round  in  a  few  months 
and  give  you  a  cruise.” 

‘‘  M'hat  would  be  a  fair  price  fora  craft 
of  that  sort  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Forty  thousand  dollars,”  said  our 
visitor,  carelessly. 

‘‘You  must  be  very  rich,”  I  remarked, 
‘‘  to  throw  away  so  much  money  on 
pleasure.” 

‘‘  Rich  !”  echoed  my  eompanion,  his 
Southern  blood  mantling  up  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  ‘‘  Rich,  why,  man,  there  is  hardly 
a  limit — but  there,  I  was  romancing  a  bit. 
I’m  fairly  well  off,  or  shall  be  very  short¬ 
ly.” 


April, 

‘‘  How  did  you  make  your  money  ?”  I 
asked.  The  question  came  so  glibly  to  my 
lipa  that  I  had  no  time  to  check  it,  though 
I  felt  the  moment  afterward  that  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  Our  guest  drew  himself 
into  himself  at  once,  and  took  no  notice 
of  my  query,  while  my  father  said  : 

‘‘  Hush,  Archie  laddie,  ye  munna  speer 
they  questions  o’  the  gentleman  !”  I 
eould  see,  however,  from  the  old  man’s 
eager  gray  eyes,  looking  out  from  under 
the  great  thatch  of  his  brows,  that  he  was 
meditating  over  the  same  problem  himself. 

During  the  next  couple  of  days  I  hesi¬ 
tated  very  often  as  to  whether  I  should 
tell  my  father  of  what  I  had  seen  and  the 
opinions  I  had  formed  about  our  visitor  ; 
but  he  forestalled  me  by  making  a  discov¬ 
ery  himself  which  supplemented  mine  and 
explained  all  that  had  been  dark.  It  was 
one  day  when  the  stranger  was  out  for  a 
ramble,  that,  entering  the  kitchen,  I  found 
my  father  sitting  by  the  fire  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  perusing  a  newspaper,  spelling 
out  the  words  laboriously,  and  following 
the  lines  with  his  great  forefinger.  As  I 
came  in  he  crumpled  up  the  paper  as  if 
his  instinct  were  to  conceal  it,  but  then 
spreading  it  out  again  on  his  knee  he 
beckoned  me  over  to  him. 

‘‘  Wha  d’ye  think  thischiel  Digby  is  ?” 
he  asked.  I  could  see  by  his  manner  that 
he  was  much  excited. 

‘‘  No  good,”  I  answered. 

‘‘  Come  here,  laddie,  come  here  !”  he 
croaked.  ‘‘  You’re  a  braw  scholar.  Read 
this  tae  me  alood — read  it  and  tell  me  if 
you  dinna  think  I’ve  fitted  the  cap  on  the 
right  heid.  It’s  a  Olasgey  Herald  only 
four  days  auld — a  Loch  Ranza  feeshin’ 
boat  brought  it  in  the  morn.  Begin  frae 
here — ‘  Oor  Paris  Letter.’  Here  it  is, 
‘  Fuller  details  ;  ’  read  it  a’  to  me.” 

I  began  at  the  spot  indicated,  which 
was  a  paragraph  of  the  ordinary  French 
correspondence  of  the  Glasgow  paper.  It 
ran  in  this  way.  ‘‘  Fuller  details  have 
now  come  before  the  public  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  robbery  by  which  the  Duchesse  de 
Rochevieille  lost  her  celebrated  gem.  The 
diamond  is  a  pure  brilliant  weighing 
eighty-three  and  a  half  carats,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  third  largest  in  France, 
and  the  seventeenth  in  Europe.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  through 
the  great  grand  uncle  of  the  Duchess,  who 
fought  under  Bussy  in  India,  and  brought 
it  back  to  Europe  with  him.  It  represent- 
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ed  a  foitiine  then,  but  its  value  now  is 
simply  enormous.  It  was  taken,  as  will 
be  remembered,  from  the  jewel  case  of 
the  Duchess  two  months  ago  during  the 
night,  and  though  the  police  have  made 
every  etfort,  no  real  clew  has  been  obtained 
as  to  the  thief.  They  are  very  reticent 
upon  the  subject,  but  it  seems  that  they 
have  reas6n  to  suspect  one  Achiile  Wolff, 
an  Americanized  native  of  Lorraine,  who 
had  called  at  the  Chateau  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore.  He  is  an  eccentric  man,  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  habits,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  his 
sudden  disappearance  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery  may  have  been  a  coincidence.  In 
appearance  he  is  described  as  romantic- 
looking,  with  an  artistic  face,  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  and  a  brusque  manner.  A  large 
reward  is  offered  for  his  capture.” 

When  I  finished  reading  this,  my  father 
and  I  sat  looking  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  so.  Then  my  father 
jerked  his  finger  over  his  shoulder. 
“  Yon’s  him,”  he  said. 

”  Yea,  it  must  be  he,”  I  answered, 
thinking  of  the  initials  on  the  handker- 
chief. 

Again  we  were  silent  for  a  time.  My 
father  took  one  of  the  faggots  out  of  the 
grate  and  twisted  it  about  in  his  hands. 
”  It  maun  be  a  muckle  stane,”  he  said. 
”  He  canna  hae  it  aboot  him.  Likely 
he’s  left  it  in  France.” 

“  No,  he  has  it  with  him,”  I  said,  like 
a  cursed  fool  as  I  was. 

”  Hoo  d’ye  ken  that?”  asked  the  old 
man,  looking  up  quickly  with  eager  eyes. 

“  Because  I  have  seen  it.” 

The  faggot  which  he  held  broke  in  two 
in  his  grip,  but  he  said  nothing  more. 
Shortly  afterward  our  guest  came  in,  and 
we  had  dinner,  but  neither  of  us  alluded 
to  the  arrival  of  the  paper. 

IV. 

I  HAVE  often  been  amused,  when  read¬ 
ing  stories  told  in  the  first  person,  to  see 
how  the  narrator  makes  himself  out  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  a  perfect  and  spot¬ 
less  man.  All  around  may  have  their  pas¬ 
sions,  and  weaknesses,  and  vices,  but  he 
remains  a  cold  and  blameless  nonentity, 
running  like  a  colorless  thread  through 
the  tangled  skein  of  thb  story.  I  shall 
not  fall  rnto  this  error.  I  see  myself  as  I 
was  in  those  days,  shallow-hearted,  hot¬ 
headed,  and  with  little  principle  of  any 


kind.  Such  I  was,  and  such  I  depict  my¬ 
self. 

From  the  time  that  I  finally  identified 
our  visitor  Digby  with  Achiile  Wolff  the 
diamond  robber,  my  resolution  was  taken. 
Some  might  have  been  squeamish  in  the 
matter,  and  thought  that  because  he  had 
shaken  their  hand  and  broken  their  bread 
he  had  earned  some  sort  of  grace  from 
them.  I  was  not  troubled  with  senti¬ 
mentality  of  this  sort.  He  was  a  criminal 
escaping  from  justice.  Some  providence 
had  thrown  him  into  our  hands,  and  an 
enormous  reward  awaited  his  betrayers. 

I  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done. 

The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  1  ad¬ 
mired  the  cleverness  with  which  he  had 
managed  the  whole  busine.ss.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  had  a  vessel  ready,  manned 
either  by  confederates  or  by  unsuspecting 
fishermen.  Hence  he  would  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  those  parts  where  the  police 
would  be  on  the  look-out  for  him.  Again, 
if  he  had  made  for  England  or  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  ultimate 
capture,  but  by  choosing  one  of  the  most 
desolate  and  lonely  spots  in  Europe  he  had 
thrown  them  off  his  track  for  a  time, 
while  the  destruction  of  the  brig  seemed 
to  destroy  the  last  clew  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts.  At  present  he  was  entirely  at  our 
mercy,  since  he  could  not  move  from  the 
island  without  our  help.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  us  to  hurry  therefore,  and 
we  could  mature  our  plans  at  our  leisure. 

Both  my  father  and  I  showed  no  change 
in  our  manner  toward  our  guest,  and  he 
himself  was  as  cheery  and  light-hearted  as 
ever.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  singing 
as  we  mended  the  nets  or  caulked  the  boat. 
His  voice  was  a  very  hieh  tenor  and  one 
of  the  most  melodious  I  ever  listened  to. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  could  have  made  a 
name  upon  the  operatic  stage,  but  like 
most  versatile  scoundrels,  he  placed  small 
account  upon  the  genuine  talents  which  he 
possessed,  and  cultivated  the  worst  portion 
of  his  nature.  My  father  used  sometimes 
to  eye  him  sideways  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  I  thought  I  knew  what  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about — but  there  I  made  a  mistake. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  our  con¬ 
versation,  I  was  fixing  up  one  of  the  rails 
of  our  fence  which  had  been  snapped  in 
the  gale,  when  my  father  came  along  the 
seashore,  plodding  heavily  among  the  peb¬ 
bles,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  at  my  elbow. 
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I  went  on  knocking  in  the  nails,  but 
looked  at  him  from  the  corner  of  my  eye, 
as  be  pulled  away  at  his  short  black-  pipe. 

I  could  see  that  he  had  something  weighty 
on  his  mind,  for  he  knitted  his  brows,  and 
his  lips  projected. 

“  D’ye  mind  what  was  in  yon  paper  ?” 
he  said  at  last,  knocking  his  ashes  out 
against  the  stone. 

“Yes,”  I  answered  shortly. 

“  Well,  what’s  your  opeenion  ?”  he 
asked. 

“  Why,  that  we  should  have  the  re¬ 
ward,  of  course  !”  I  replied. 

“  The  reward  !”  he  said,  with  a  fierce 
snarl.  “You  would  tak’  the  reward. 
You’d  let  the  stane  that’s  worth  thoosands 
an’  thoosands  gang  awa’  back  tae  some 
furrin  Papist,  an’  a’  for  the  sake  o’  a  few 
pund  that  they’d  fling  till  ye,  as  they  fling 
a  bane  to  a  dog  when  the  meat’s  a’  gone. 
It’s  a  clean  flingin’  awa’  o’  the  gifts  o’ 
Providence.” 

“  Well,  father,”  I  said,  laying  down 
the  hammer,  “  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
what  you  can  get.  You  can  only  have 
what  is  offered.” 

“  But  if  we  got  the  stane  itsel’,”  whis- 
pered  my  father,  w’ith  a  leer  on  his  face. 

“  He’d  never  give  it  up,”  I  said. 

“  But  if  he  deed  while  he’s  here — if  he 
was  suddenly — ” 

“  Drop  it,  father,  drop  it  !”  I  cried, 
for  the  old  man  looked  like  a  fiend  out  of 
the  pit.  1  saw  now  what  he  was  aiming  at. 

“  If  he  deed,”  he  shouted,  “  wha  sjiw 
him  come,  and  wha  wad  speer  where  he’d 
ganged  till  ?  If  an  accident  happened,  if 
he  came  by  a  dud  on  the  heid,  or  woke 
some  nicht  to  find  a  knife  at  his  thrapple, 
wha  wad  be  the  wiser  ?” 

“  You  mustn’t  speak  so,  father,”  I  said, 
though  I  was  thinking  many  things  at  the 
same  time. 

“  It  may  as  well  be  oot  as  in,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  and  went  away  rather  sulkily, 
turning  round  after  a  few  yards  and  hold¬ 
ing  up  his  finger  toward  me  to  impress  the 
necessity  of  caution. 

My  father  did  not  speak  of  this  matter 
to  me  again,  but  what  he  said  rankled  in 
iny  mind.  I  could  hardly  realize  that  he 
meant  his  words,  for  he  had  always,  as 
far  as  I  knew,  been  an  upright,  righteous 
man,  hard  in  his  ways,  and  grasping  in  his 
nature,  but  guiltless  of  any  great  sin. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  he  was  removed  from 
temptation,  for  isothermal  lines  of  crime 
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might  be  drawn  on  the  map  through  places 
where  it  is  hard  to  walk  straight,  and 
there  are  others  where  it  is  as  hard  to  fall. 
It  was  easy  to  be  a  saint  in  the  island  of 
Uffa. 

One  day  we  were  finishing  breakfast 
when  our  guest  asked  if  the  boat  was 
mended  (one  of  the  thole- pins  had  been 
broken).  I  answered  that  it  was. 

“  I  want  you  two,”  he  said,  “  to  take 
me  round  to  Lamlash  to-day.  You  shall 
have  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  the  job.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  may  not  come  back 
with  you — but  I  may  stay.” 

My  eyes  met  those  of  my  father  for  a 
flash.  “There’s  no’  vera  much  wind,” 
he  said. 

“  What  there  is,  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,”  returned  Digby,  as  I  must  call  him. 

“  The  new  foresail  has  no’  been  bent,” 
persisted  my  father. 

“  There’s  no  use  throwing  difficulties  in 
the  way,”  said  our  visitor  angrily,  “  If 
you  won’t  come.  I’ll  get  'Tommy  Gibbs 
and  his  father,  but  go  I  shall.  Is  it  a 
bargilin  or  not  ?” 

“  I’ll  gang,”  my  father  replied  sullenly, 
and  went  down  to  get  the  boat  ready.  I 
followed,  and  helped  him  to  bend  on  the 
new  foresail.  I  felt  nervous  and  excited. 

“  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  dinna  ken,”  he  said  irritably. 
“  Gin  the  worst  come  to  the  worst  we  can 
gie  him  up  at  Lamlash — but  oh,  it  wad  be 
a  peety,  an  awfu’  peety.  You’re  young 
an’  strong,  laddie  ;  can  we  no’  master  him 
between  us  ?” 

“  No,”  I  said,  “  I’m  ready  to  give  him 
up,  but  I’m  damned  if  I  lay  a  hand  on 
him.” 

“You’re  a  cooardly,  white-livered 
loon  I’  ’  he  cried,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  taunts,  and  left  him  mumbling 
to  himself  and  picking  at  the  sail  with 
nervous  fingers. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  before  the  boat 
was  ready,  but  as  there  was  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  north  we  reckoned  on  reaching 
Lamlash  before  nightfall.  There  was  just 
a  pleasant  ripple  upon  the  dark  blue  water, 
and  as  we  stood  on  the  beach  before  shov¬ 
ing  off,  we  could  see  the  Carlin’s  leap  and 
Goatfell  bathed  in  a  purple  mist,  while  be¬ 
yond  them  along  the  horizon  loomed  the 
long  line  of  the  Argyleshire  hills.  Away 
to  the  south  the  great  bald  summit  of 
Ailsa  crag  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  white  fleck  showed  where  a  Ashing- 
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boat  was  beating  up  from  the  Scotch  coast. 
Digby  and  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  but 
my  father  ran  back  to  where  I  had  been 
mending  the  rails,  and  came  back  with  the 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  which  he  stowed  away 
under  the  thwarts. 

“  What  d’ye  want  with  the  axe  ?”  our 
visitor  asked. 

“  It’s  a  handy  thing  to  hae  aboot  a 
boat,”  my  father  answered  with  averted 
eyes,  and  shoved  us  off.  We  set  the  fore¬ 
sail,  jib,  and  mainsail,  and  shot  away  across 
the  Hoost,  with  the  blue  water  splashing 
merrily  under  our  bows.  Looking  back, 
I  saw  the  coast-line  of  our  little  island  ex¬ 
tend  rapidly  on  either  side.  There  was 
Carravoe  which  we  had  left,  and  our  own 
beach  of  Carracuil  and  the  steep  brown 
face  of  the  Combera,  and  away  behind  the 
rugged  crests  of  Beg  na  phail  and  Beg-na- 
sacher.  I  could  see  the  red  tiles  of  the 
byre  of  our  homesteading,  and  across  the 
moor  a  thin  blue  reek  in  the  air  which 
marked  the  position  of  Corrieraains.  My 
heart  warmed  toward  the  place  which  had 
been  my  home  since  childhood. 

We  were  about  half-way  across  the 
Roost  when  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  the 
sails  flapped  against  the  mast.  We  were 
perfectly  motionless  except  for  the  drift 
of  the  cm  rent,  which  runs  from  north  to 
south.  I  had  been  steering  and  my  father 
managing  the  sails,  while  the  stranger 
smoked  his  eternal  cigarettes  and  admired 
the  scenery  ;  but  at  his  suggestion  we 
now  got  the  sculls  out  to  row.  I  shall 
never  know  how  it  began,  but  as  I  was 
stooping  down  to  pick  up  an  oar  I  heard 
our  visitor  give  a  great  scream  that  he  was 
murdered,  and  looking  up  I  saw  him  with 
liis  face  all  in  a  sputter  of  blood  leaning 
against  the  mast,  while  my  father  made 
at  him  with  the  hatchet.  Before  I  could 
move  hand  or  foot  Digby  rushed  at  the 
old  man  and' caught  him  round  the  waist. 
“  You  gray-headed  devil,”  he  cried  in  a 
husky  voice.  “  I  feel  that  you  have  done 
for  me.  But  you’ll  never  get  what  you 
want.  No — never  !  never  !  never  !”  Noth¬ 
ing  can  ever  erase  from  my  memory  the 
intense  and  concentrated  malice  of  those 
words.  My  father  gave  a  raucous  cry, 
they  swayed  and  balanced  for  a  moment 
and  then  over  they  went  into  the  sea.  I 
rushed  to  the  side,  boat-hook  in  hand, 
but  they  never  came  up.  As  the  long 
rings  caused  by  the  splash  widened  out 
however  and  left  an  unruffled  space  in  the 


centre,  I  saw  them  once  again.  The 
water  was  very  clear,  and  far,  far  down  1 
could  see  the  shimmer  of  two  white  faces 
coming  and  going,  faces  which  seemed  to 
look  up  at  me  with  an  expression  of  unut¬ 
terable  horror.  Slowly  they  went  down, 
revolving  in  each  other’s  embrace  until 
they  were  nothing  but  a  dark  loom,  and 
then  faded  from  ray  view  forever.  There 
they  shall  lie,  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Scot,  till  the  great  trumpet  shall  sound 
and  the  sea  give  up  its  dead.  Storms 
may  rage  above  them  and  great  ships  labor 
and  creak,  but  their  slumber  shall  be 
dreamless  and  unruffled  in  the  silent 
green  depths  of  the  Roost  of  Uffa.  I 
trust  when  the  great  day  shall  come  that 
they  will  bring  up  the  cursed  stone  with 
them,  that  they  may  show  the  sore  tempta¬ 
tion  which  the  devil  had  placed  in  their 
way,  as  some  slight  extenuation  of  their 
errors  while  in  this  mortal  flesh. 

It  was  a  weary  and  waesome  journey 
back  to  Carravoe.  I  remember  tug-tug¬ 
ging  at  the  oars  as  though  to  snap  them  in 
trying  to  relieve  the  tension  of  my  mind. 
Toward  evening  a  breeze  sprang  up  and 
helped  me  on  my  way,  and  before  night¬ 
fall  I  was  back  in  the  lonely  homesteading 
once  more,  and  all  that  had  passed  that 
spring  afternoon  lay  behind  me  like  some 
horrible  nightmare. 

I  did  not  remain  in  Uffa.  The  croft 
and  the  boat  were  sold  by  public  roup  in 
the  market-place  of  Ardrossan,  and  the 
sum  realized  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
continue  my  medical  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  fled  from  the  island  as  from  a 
cursed  place,  nor  did  I  ever  set  foot  on  it 
again.  Gibbs  and  his  son,  and  even  Min¬ 
nie  Fullarton  too,  passed  out  of  my  life 
completely  and  forever.  She  missed  me 
for  a  time,  no  doubt,  but  I  have  heard 
that  young  McBane,  who  took  the  farm, 
went  a-wooing  to  Corrieraains  after  the 
white  fishing,  and  as  he  was  a  comely  fel¬ 
low  enough  he  may  have  consoled  her  for 
my  loss.  As  for  myself,  I  have  settled 
quietly  down  into  a  large  middle-class 
practice  in  Paisley.  It  has  been  in  the 
brief  intervals  of  professional  work  that  I 
have  jotted  down  these  reminiscences  of 
the  events  which  led  up  to  my  father’s 
death.  Achille  VV olff  and  the  Rochevieille 
diamond  are  things  of  the  past  now,  but 
there  may  be  some  who  will  care  to  hear 
of  how  they  visited  the  island  of  Uffa. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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The  first  question  that  strikes  us  in  Asia 
is  this,  when  we  compare  Asiatics  and 
Europeans,  Why  is  it  tiiat  European  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  such  wonderful  progress, 
while  the  Asiatic  races,  who  were  the  first 
promoters  of  civilization,  have  lagged  so 
far  behind  ?  I  have  asked  learned  people 
this  question  here  and  abroad,  but  I  have 
never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  it  is 
due  to  inferiority  of  race.  I  have  had  in 
iny  life  many  opportunities  of  studying 
that  question,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  though  there  are  great 
differences  between  different  races,  yet 
comparing  the  Persians  (Aryans)  with 
Europeans,  1  cannot  discover  any  sign  of 
mental  inferiority.  1  have  watched  our 
pupils  in  European  schools,  and  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  examining  them 
at  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  where 
they  mix  with  European  boys  ;  and  I  have 
found  no  reason  for  believing  that  our 
race  is  inferior  to  others.  It  is  true  that 
in  civilization  Asia  can  at  present  bear  no 
comparison  with  Europe  ;  but  individually 
our  people  are  as  highly  gifted  as  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  study  more  easily,  and,  if 
there  were  any  difference,  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  in  their  favor.  Why  then,  dur¬ 
ing  so  many  centuries,  have  we  not  been 
able  to  approach  your  civilization  ? 

Some  tell  us  that  the  obstacle  comes 
from  the  Mohammedan  religion.  That 
also  is  a  question  I  have  studied.  Well, 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  not  opposed 
to  civilization.  I  do  not  find  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  principles  of  morality,  or  even 
in  social  and  political  organization,  pro¬ 
fessed  in  common  by  Christians  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  as  will  explain  why  we  are 
so  much  behind  yon. 

Islamism  is  not  known  in  Europe.  You 
read  the  Koran,  and  you  think  you  know 
Islamism.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
Koran  is,  as  you  know,  a  sort  of  revised 
Bible,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  Christian  piinciples  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  Islamism.  Islam 


*  An  address  by  Prince  Malcom  Khan,  late 
Persian  Minister  at  the  Conrt  of  St.  James's, 
delivered  in  English  at  Qneen's  House,  Chel¬ 
sea  (the  residence  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis). 


is  not  a  religion  ;  it  is  a  vast  system  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  society — the  man 
from  his  birth  to  his  death.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  beyond  its  scope.  Besides 
the  Koran,  there  are  traditions  which  are 
as  powerful  and  even  more  respected  than 
the  Koran  itself.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
European  to  know  these  traditions.  The 
whole  science  of  Asia,  everything  which 
is  good  or  useful,  has  been  attributed  to 
Islam.  Islam  is  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  the  East.  It  is  an  ocean  where  you  can 
find  everything  which  is  good  to  be  known, 
and  it  offers  all  kinds  of  facilities,  not  in 
the  Koran  alone,  but  in  the  traditions,  for 
the  progress  of  the  people.  If  now  the 
religion  of  the  people  is  not  opposed  to 
progress,  and  if  our  race  is  not  inferior  to 
yours,  how  shall  we  explain  the  actual  in¬ 
feriority  of  Persian  to  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  ?  Where  is  the  obstacle  to  our  prog¬ 
ress  ?  This  is  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  Asiatics  ;  and  if  your  learned 
Europeans  would  devote  their  time  and 
their  special  study  to  at  least  discussing  it, 
they  might  perhaps  arrive  at  some  .satis- 
faciory  solution  which  might  lead  to  the 
remedy.  But  until  then  I  do  not  see  any 
possibility  of  our  progressing  in  the  same 
proportion  as  you  have  done  ;  but  we 
must  both  face  certain  facts.  For  centu¬ 
ries  we  have  been  in  contact  with  Europe, 
still  we  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Europe  in  regard  to  civilization. 
For  centuries  Europe  has  been  making 
overtures  to  us,  but  she  has  made  no  head¬ 
way. 

Now  for  many  reasons  I  prefer  to  ask 
of  Europe  the  reason  of  her  failure  than  to 
fully  expose  my  own  ideas  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  But  certain  facts  are  self-evident. 
Without  security  of  life  and  property,  no 
progress — without  justice,  no  freedom — 
without  freedom,  no  national  prosperity, 
no  individual  contentment  and  peace. 
Europeans  have  somehow  fought  for  and 
won  in  varying  degrees  justice,  freedom, 
and  representative  government.  I  know 
your  politicians  and  easy-going  men  of  the 
world  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  we 
Easterns  are  well  content  with  our  govern¬ 
ment,  our  despotism,  our  oppression,  our 
corruption  ;  well,  it  is  not  so — increasing- 
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]y  it  is  not  so  ;  but  the  masses  are  resigned 
to  darkest  Persia  because  they  do  not  see 
any  way  out  of  it.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  blind  movement  in  the  crowd 
and  a  sort  of  Mahdi  will  arise — deliver¬ 
ance  is  spoken  of,  but  it  never  comes  to 
reform  ;  we  do  not  combine  or  organize 
our  aspirations,  or  lange  them  under  any 
sort  of  constitutional  banner  ;  each  reform 
movement  ends  in  revolution,  each  revolu¬ 
tion  ends  in  blood  ;  and  after  the  storm 
the  waters  subside  into  the  same  sluggish 
calm,  and  there  is  just  as  little  security  of 
life  and  property,  as  little  justice  and  free¬ 
dom  as  before.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the 
present  Shah  that  he  1ms  felt  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  situation.  He  has  done  what 
he  could  to  guarantee  security  of  life  ami 
property  to  his  subjects,  by  inviting  the 
signature  of  all  the  great  Powers  to  a  lib- 
eral  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Hence¬ 
forth,  although  it  may  not  be  over-rigidly 
carried  out  throughout  Persia,  it  is  known 
that  this  liberal  proclamation  is  more  than 
a  windy,  wordy  document,  such  as  the 
father  of  his  people  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  from  time 
to  time — that  it  is  a  serious  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  crushed  and 
oppressed  masses — to  stop  the  peculation 
and  robbery  by  officials,  and  even  to  cur¬ 
tail  his  Majesty’s  own  imperial  powers. 
The  following  anecdote  illustrates  what  I 
mean.  The  Shah  had  been  listening  to  an 
old  courtier,  who  was  assuring  him  that 
his  gracious  promise  needed  no  guarantees, 
and  that  his  was  the  best  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  ;  when  the  Shah  stepped  up  to  him 
and  plucked  him  by  the  shawl  :  “  You 
have  a  handsome  scarf  ;  I  want  that  scarf, 
I  can  take  it — can  you  show  me  any  law 
or  guarantee  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  take  it  ?  Very  well,  now  you 
understand  what  I  want  for  my  people.” 

The  recent  communication  of  the  Shah’s 
edict  to  all  the  Powers  is  accepted  through¬ 
out  Persia  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Shah’s 
promise — it  will  have  the  force  of  law. 
Practically,  we  know  very  well  that  you 
cannot  change  the  corruptions  of  ages  by 
an  edict,  nor  cause  a  whole  nation  to  puss 
from  slavery  to  freedom  in  a  moment.  In 
spite  of  your  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  and 
the  edict  and  the  Shah’s  goodwill  and  the 
approval  of  the  Powers,  corruption  and 
injustice  will  continue — that  we  know  ; 
but  we  also  know  that  such  an  edict  could 
never  have  been  forthcoming  under  the 
New  Sebiss. — Yol.  LIII.,  No.  4. 


guarantee  of  the  Powers  had  we  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  things  as  they  were.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times — there  is  a  movement 
throughout  Persia.  The  people  know 
what  they  want — they  don’t  know  how  to 
get  it  ;  and  that  brings  me  to  my  second 
inquiry.  It  is  this  :  Why  have  Moham¬ 
medan  people  not  been  able  at  least  to 
copy  Europe — if  they  really  want  what 
Europe  has  got  ?  If  they  have  not  been 
able  to  progress  by  themselves  and  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  civilization,  there  must, 
no  doubt,  be  some  reason  for  it — connect¬ 
ed,  probably,  with  their  inability  to  com¬ 
bine,  tyranny  and  absence  of  justice  and 
freedom  ;  but  there  is  the  other  question 
also  :  Why  have  they  not  been  able  to 
imitate  your  civilization,  to  like  it,  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  ?  For  centuries  Europeans  have 
had  relations  with  Turkey,  with  Moham¬ 
medan  people,  and  I  can  assure  them  that 
the  hostility,  the  opposition,  is  almost  as 
strong  as  ever.  How  can  that  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  Why  do  not  our  people  covet 
the  marvels  which  they  come  over  here  to 
see  ?  I  think  I  can  answer  this  question. 

The  Mohammedan  people  have  birt  one 
single  principle — that  is,  therr  Religion. 
Islamisrn  is  not  a  religion  like  Christianity, 
which  divides  the  temporal  society  and 
the  spiritual,  the  civil  life  and  the  re¬ 
ligious.  In  Islam,  there  is  but  one  single 
principle — Religion.  All  society  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  that  one  idea  of  Religion  ;  and 
that  Religion  has  one  dogma  which  Eu¬ 
rope,  so  it  appears  to  us,  has  not  been  able 
to  seize  as  firmly  as  it  has  been  held  by 
Mohammedans.  The  one  Mohammedan 
dogma  is  the  unitv  of  God.  For  the 
Mussulman  there  is  nothing  but  God.  The 
whole  creation  is  governed  by  God.  The 
Mussulman  is  born  with  a  mission  to  wor¬ 
ship  God,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  U 
ordered  by  God.  What  is  the  object  of 
creation  by  God  ?  Only  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  faithful  believer.  And  what  is  the 
mission  of  the  believer  ?  To  Hght  those 
who  seem  to  him  to  have  abandoned  the 
worship  of  the  one  God.  Such  are  the 
only  ambitions  of  a  Mussulman,  to  worship 
God  and  to  offer  relentless  opposition  to 
those  who  have  associated  God,  or  seem 
to  them  to  have  associated  Him,  with 
some  other  object  of  worship.  The  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  aspiration  of  the  Mussulman 
people  are  not  to  have  railways  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  or  great  empires,  although  not 
averse  to  these  things  in  themselves  ;  their 
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chief  object  is  onlj’  to  serve  God,  to  wor¬ 
ship  God,  and  to  tight  against  those  who 
do  not  worship  Him  exclusively,  and  to 
die  and  go  to  Paradise.  That  is  the  only 
principle  that  governs  all  Mohammedan 
people. 

Now,  this  great  dogma  of  the  unity  and 
simplicity  of  God  seems  to  them  almost  in 
direct  contradiction  with  your  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  and  with  your  dogma  of  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  ;  and  for  that  reason 
Mohammedans  have  a  great  repugnance  to 
anything  which  comes  from  Europe. 
When  your  civilization  piesents  itself  to 
the  Mohammedan  people,  it  presents  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Christianity  ;  but 
to  a  Mohammedan  people  nothing  is  worth 
having  when  it  emanates  from  a  hostile 
religion.  Yon  go  to  Afghanistan,  or  to 
Persia,  or  Africa,  and  you  say,  “  We 
come  to  teach  you  how  to  make  railways, 
how  to  spread  your  trade,  how  to  bring 
prosperity  to  your  country  but  those 
people  know  that  you  come  as  Christians, 
and  they  believe  that  your  object  is  simply 
to  spread  your  religion,  and  not  merely 
your  civilization.  How  should  they  think 
otherwise  ?  Their  own  highest  idea  is  to 
spread  their  faith,  and  they  believe,  wrong¬ 
ly  perhaps,  that  the  Christians  have  the 
same  object,  and  that  their  desire  in  any¬ 
thing  they  do  is  really  to  fight  Islam  in 
order  to  propagate  Christianity.  They  are 
convinced  of  that,  and  unfortunately  your 
policy  and  your  whole  history  give  some 
color  to  that  belief.  They  know  that  your 
So\ereign  is  the  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  head 
of  the  Church.  And,  besides  that,  the 
whole  history  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  one 
long  fight  with  Christianity.  They  know 
well  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  they 
think  that  your  present  policy  still  is  a 
crusade,  but  only  in  a  more  civilized  form 
— a  crusade  of  science.  It  is  still  tJie 
Christian  religion  which  attacks  Islamism, 
but  instead  of  attacking  it  as  in  past  times 
by  arms,  it  attacks  it  by  science,  by  policy, 
by  trade,  and  by  financial  powe#.  But 
the  situation  is  just  the  same.  Under 
these  circumstances  anything  coming  from 
Europe  is  opposed,  and  must  be  opposed. 

Your  ambassador.  Sir  Drummond  WolflE, 
or  anybody  else,  goes  to  see  our  Minister 
or  Sovereign,  and  what  does  he  advise  ? 
Make  railways,  establish  new  treaties,  have 
more  trade  ;  enter  into  new  relations  with 
Europe,  new  bonds,  make  telegraphs,  send 


your  children  to  our  country.  Y’^our  am¬ 
bassador  or  your  politician  is  quite  sincere 
in  what  he  says  ;  but  our  people  are  not 
convinced  of  his  sincerity.  They  say, 

“  No,  you  are  a  Christian,  and  you  come 
to  destroy  our  religion  ;  you  are  an  enemy. 
What  is  the  use  of  railways  or  of  financial 
power  ?  Our  mission  in  this  world  is  to 
worship  God,  and  to  fight  you.”  Your 
ambassadors,  your  politicians,  and  your 
writers  have  lost  so  much  time,  and  writ¬ 
ten  so  many  despatches,  always  saying  to 
these  people,  “  Why  do  you  not  call  the 
capitalists  of  Europe  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  your  country  ?  Why  do  you 
not  send  your  children  to  our  schools  ?” 
Well,  they  laugh  at  all  these  proposals, 
because  they  are  always  convinced  that  it 
is  a  hostile  religion  which  comes  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  under  cover  of  civilization. 
Vous  voulez  nous  manner  ! 

Then  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  diifi- 
culty  ?  We  cannot  make  progress  for 
ourselves,  for  reasons  that  I  have  hinted 
at,  and  that  I  do  not  care  to  speak  further 
of  now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
want  to  imitate  you  ;  we  do  not  care  to 
approach  you  ;  we  will  not  accept  you. 
It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  have  copied 
Europe.  There  is  no  such  obstacle  there 
as  in  our  case,  for  their  religion  is  not 
so  strong.  But  we  are  prevented  from 
following  their  example.  For  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  you  have  spent  your  powers 
and  your  means,  you  have  helped  our 
people,  and  given  them  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  ;  but  very  little  has  been  done,  and 
the  whole  Mohammedan  people  are  against 
you.  Then  how  would  you  benefit  this 
people,  and  bring  them  to  adopt  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  modern  civilization,  which  they 
really  want  as  much  as  you  do  ? 

That  question  has  been  studied  by  some 
of  our  people  who  have  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion.  I  will  venture  to  explain  it  here. 
In  the  Koran  there  is  no  obstacle,  there  is 
nothing  in  contradiction  to  your  Christian 
principles,  except,  perhaps,  one  thing — 
polygamy,  which  is  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  East.  But  even  that  does  not 
belong  to  essential  Islam  ;  pure  Islam  is 
against  polygamy.  Westerns  do  not 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  most  enlightened  followers  to  polyg¬ 
amy.  \"ou  must  remember  that  polyg¬ 
amy  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  constant 
laws  of  Asia.  Islamism  has  restrained 
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the  practice  as  much  as  was  possible, 
and  even  has  tried  to  render  it  theoretically 
impossible  by  the  restrictive  conditions 
attached  to  it.  Most  of  our  superior  classes 
and  men  of  elevated  minds  attack  the 
practice  openly  as  one  which  disorganizes 
the  family,  and  no  doubt  in  time,  perhaps 
even  before  very  long,  polygamy  will  be 
abandoned  by  Mussulmans,  as  it  has  been 
by  the  European  Israelites  ;  but — there  is 
the  point — if  you  said  to  a  Mussulman, 
“  Renounce  polygamy — imitate  the  Chris¬ 
tians,”  the  mere  mention  of  Christian  ex¬ 
ample  would  retard  the  progress  of  this 
salutary  social  reform.  No  ;  if  you  wish 
to  abolish  polygamy,  you  must  do  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  Islarnism,  and  that  would  be  very  easy 
to  show.  May  I,  without  offence,  say  that 
while  intelligent  Asiatics  do  deplore  polyg¬ 
amy,  it  is  diflficidt  for  them  to  understand 
why  this  legalized  system  of  restricted  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  sexes  is  so  abhorrent 
in  the  eyes  of  Christian  people  who  openly 
tolerate  the  absolutely  unrestticted,  though 
frequently  protected,  system  of  promiscu¬ 
ous  intercourse  now  current  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  capital  of  Europe. 

Well,  except  that  one  thing  of  polyg¬ 
amy,  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  which 
Islam  is  really  in  contradiction  with  your 
civilizing  principles.  As  then  Islam,  as  I 
liave  said,  is  an  ocean  in  which  are  accu¬ 
mulated  all  the  sciences  of  the  past  times 
of  Asia — (there  is  a  wonderfully  helpful 
though  negative  peculiarity  in  Islam,  there 
being  no  established  church,  especially  in 
Persia,  every  learned  doctor  having  the 
power  to  examine  for  himself,  as  the  tradi¬ 
tions  are  an  ocean) — then  for  any  new  law 
or  new  principle  you  wish  to  promulgate, 
you  can  find  in  that  ocean  many  precepts 
and  maxims  which  support  and  confirm 
what  you  want  to  introduce.  As  to  the 
principles  which  are  found  in  Europe, 
which  constitute  the  root  of  your  civiliza¬ 
tion,  we  must  get  hold  of  them  somehow, 
no  doubt ;  but  instead  of  taking  them 
from  London  or  Paris,  instead  of  saying 
this  comes  from  such  an  ambassador,  or 
that  it  is  advised  by  such  a  Oovernment 
(which  will  never  be  accepted),  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  take  the  same  principle, 
and  to  say  that  it  coraes^  from  Islam,  and 
that  this  can  be  soon  proved.  VVe  have 
had  some  experience  in  this  direction. 
We  found  that  ideas  which  were  by  no 
means  accepted  when  coming  from  your 
agents  in  Europe,  were  accepted  at  once 


with  the  greatest  delight  when  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  latent  in  Islam.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  little  progress 
which  we  see  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Persia,  is  due  to  this  fact,  that 
some  people  have  taken  your  European 
principles,  and  instead  of  saying  that  they 
came  from  Europe,  from  England,  France 
or  Germany,  have  said  :  “  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Europeans  ;  these  are  the 
true  principles  of  our  own  religion  (and, 
indeed,  that  is  quite  true)  which  have 
been  taken  by  Europeans !”  That  has 
had  a  marvellous  effect  at  once.  And 
having  had  some  such  experience,  I  think, 
for  the  benefit  of  these  millions  of  people, 
the  right  way  for  your  politicians,  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  resources  and 
money  and  talent  without  any  effect,  would 
be,  if  possible,  to  change  .their  method, 
and,  in  bringing  their  foreign  principles, 
to  try  and  convince  these  people  that  they 
are  their  own  principles.  In  that  way,  I 
think,  an  ambassador  would  do  more  to 
enlighten  the  country  and  bring  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  one  year  than  has  been  done  by  ail 
the  efforts  of  the  last  century.  Take,  for 
instance,  Afghanistan  (I  do  not  speak 
of  Turkey)  :  notwithstanding  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices  you  have  made,  all  the  money  you 
have  spent,  all  the  lives  that  have  been 
lost  there,  the  hostility  is  still  as  great  as 
ever.  Of  course,  there  is  better  inter¬ 
course  materially,  and  there  is  more  trade  ; 
but  the  popular  mind  is  still  in  the  same 
state  of  hostility,  because  when  an  Afghan 
sees  an  English  ambassador,  or  an  English 
priest,  or  an  English  officer,  he  regards 
him  at  once  as  a  destroyer  of  his  religion, 
and,  unfortunately,  you  have  done  little  to 
convince  him  to  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  for  us  if  some  of  your  learned  people 
who  are  interested  in  our  Eastern  ques¬ 
tions  and  our  Eastern  progress  would 
change  their  old  system,  and  present  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  independent  of  Christian 
dogma.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  your  mis. 
sionaries,  but  also  of  your  politicians. 
Any  ambassador  who  can  convince  our 
countrymen  or  our  Government  that  he 
comes  quite  independently  of  religious  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  say 
against  our  established  religion,  will  do 
more  good  even  for  }’our  politics  and  your 
interests  than  all  your  armies  and  navies 
and  railways  and  banks  have  hitherto  ac¬ 
complished.  — Contemporary  Review. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  STRIKES. 

BY  J.  HALL  RICHARDSON. 


Public  opinion  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  strikes.  If  it  does  not  actually  pio- 
mote  them,  it  may  render  them  so  popular 
as  to  ensure  their  success  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  make  them  profitless  by  with¬ 
holding  sympathy  at  the  critical  period. 
The  voice  of  the  people  and  the  tone  of 
the  press  are  the  arbitrators  in  nearly  every 
labor  conflict  nowadays,  and  the  principle 
acts,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  a  safeguard, 
but  it  is  open  to  systematic  abuse.  One 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  system  is  due  to 
the  competitive  character  of  the  age.  No 
sooner  has  a  fresh  struggle  manifested  it¬ 
self  between  masters  and  men  than  every 
journal  and  every  individual  feels  bound 
to  take  up  sides,  although  the  outer  world 
is  certain,  for  awhile,  to  be  in  profound 
ignorance  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  few  of  these  self-constitut¬ 
ed  judges  trouble  themselves  about  techni¬ 
calities  at  all.  It  is  suflicient  for  them  if 
some  broad  issue  is  presented  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form  to  their  imaginations,  and, 
upon  the  barest  premises  they  allow  their 
sympathies  to  be  swayed  this  way  or  that, 
for  or  against,  in  accordance  with  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  promptings  of  jus¬ 
tice,  but  which  are  the  niovings  of  senti¬ 
ment  merely. 

There  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint 
of  this  summary  meihod  of  cutting  the 
<rordian  knot  of  many  a  labor  difticulty, 
the  full  consideration  and  settlement  of 
which  should  involve  the  most  painstaking 
inquiry  into  all  the  political,  social,  and 
economical,  as  well  as  technioal  issues 
concerned,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  popular  verdict  may  bring  about  posi¬ 
tive  injustice  when  the  w'eight  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  18  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.  I 
therefoie  hold,  that  if  the  public  at  large 
is  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
solving  problems  off-hand,  it  should,  at 
least,  inform  itself  of  the  points  in  dispute 
before  it  undertakes  to  give  a  guiding 
opinion  upon  a  trade  question. 

From  a  personal  experience  of  most  of 
the  great  strikes  of  the  past  few  years,  I 
assert  that  the  advocates  of  labor  have 
never  been  slow  to  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  securing  the  ear  of  the 
woild  first.  The  leaders  of  these  move¬ 


ments  aie,  generally,  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  means  of  seeming 
prompt  and  extensive  publication  of  their 
case,  whereas  their  opponents,  the  capital¬ 
ist-employers,  are,  almost  invariably,  very 
tardy  in  adopting  the  same  weapon— pub¬ 
licity,  arguing,  naturally  enough,  no  doubt, 
that  a  quarrel  between  a  master  and  his 
servants  can  in  no  way  concern  the  readers 
of  the  newspapeis.  I  believe  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  right,  but  in  these  days  of 
investigation  and  of  inquiry  they  are 
unable  to  maintain  their  position,  and 
sooner  or  later  they  are  compelled  to  in¬ 
vite  the  cO'Opeiation  of  the  press,  to  with¬ 
stand  the  attacks  of  agitators  well  trained 
in  this  species  of  pen  and-ink  warfare. 
The  battle  would  be  fought,  peihaps,  fair¬ 
ly  enough  if  the  newspapers  could  afford 
to  be  dry  and  uninteresting.  Few  of 
them,  and  among  these  are  the  most  pow- 
eiful,  dare,  for  any  length  of  time,  turn 
their  columns  into  exhaustive  committees, 
and  directly  the  subject  begins  to  weary 
one,  or  becomes  intricate  and  out  of  the 
grasp  of  a  non-expert,  then  the  matter  is 
gradually  and  quietly  dropped,  although  it 
may  have  entered  upon  the  stage  when  a 
knowledge  of  its  results  is  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  community  in  general. 
Only  the  most  meagre  references  are  made 
to  the  developments  of  such  a  question,  and, 
if  unattended  by  renewed  conflicts  and 
the  repetition  of  what  the  newspapers  call 
“  scenes,”  the  total  effect  of  a  once  all- 
engrossing  strike  is  never,  in  some  organs, 
recorded. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  perusal  of 
what  one  may  read  in  the  newspapers  from 
day  to  day  that  the  material  is  forthcom¬ 
ing  to  qualify  the  public  for  the  work  of  a 
jury  who  are  expected  to  decide  on  the 
spot  whether  the  victory  shall  be  with  the 
employer  or  employed. 

Within  the  next  month  or  two  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  have  the  opportunity  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  great  Dock 
Strike  which  they  so  warmly  supported  in 
1889.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett,  the  Labor  Correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  right  when  he  says 
that  before  that  struggle  broke  out  ”  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  was  fairly  well-informed  as  to 
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the  position  of  labor  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  Articles  in  leading  magazines 
and  reviews  had  fully  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  of  these  workers,  and 
above  all,  the  House  of  Lords  Committee, 
by  taking  evidence  on  the  subject,  had 
called  attention  to  the  evils  which  existed. 
Therefore,  when,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
2500  dock  laborers  came  out  on  strike,  a 
strong  current  of  public  opinion  was  al¬ 
ready  running  in  their  favor.”  The  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  of  15,000  casual  hands  starv¬ 
ing  at  the  dock  gates,  on  the  chance  of 
getting  a  job  which  miirht  only  last  one 
hour,  for  which  the  man  would  be  paid 
fivepence,  were  irresistible,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  men  for  sixpence  an  hour, 
with  a  minimum  of  four  hours,  was  deemed 
reasonable  enough  ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
the  popular  verdict  was  given  immediately 
against  the  Dock  authorities.  The  Social¬ 
ist  movement  underlying  the  dockers’  dis¬ 
affection  was  not  at  that  time  discerned. 
So  strong  was  the  tide  of  sympathy  with 
the  men,  that  the  action  of  their  Execu¬ 
tive,  even  when  it  became  of  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  and  undisguised  Socialist  character 
— as,  for  instance,  when  a  general  strike 
of  all  laborers  was  ordered  by  a  midnight 
manifesto — had  scarcely  any  effect  in 
checking  the  inflow  of  subscriptions,  from 
at  home  and  from  Australia,  without 
which  aid  the  strike  must  have  broken 
down.  The  public  at  large  gave  £11,732, 
British  trade  unions  £4234,  and  £30,424 
came  from  Australia. 

It  is  important  to  bear  these  sources  of 
revenue  in  mind  when  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  future  strike,  or  seeking  the 
explanation  of  subsequent  failures. 

The  public  probably  is  no  longer  blind 
to  the  true  origin  of  the  strike  which 
marked  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the 
history  of  labor.  It  began  nominally  with 
the  dock  laborers,  whose  union  had  been 
ineffectively  struggling  against  the  con¬ 
tract  “  sweating”  system,  now  happily 
abandoned  ;  but  Mr.  Tillett  was  powerless 
without  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  John 
Bums,  who  was  then  conducting  an  agita¬ 
tion  among  the  Beckton  gas  workers  by 
means  of  open-air  meetings.  The  dockers 
invited  Burns  to  talk  to  them,  and  Tillett 
saw  the  wisdom  of  joining  hands  with  such 
a  competitor,  but  neither  Tillett  nor  Burns 
could  foretell  that  the  campaign  before 
them  was  to  prove  so  gigantic,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  Dock  Strike  was  used  for  their 


own  purposes  by  groups  of  more  or  less 
skilled  workers  whose  grievances  were  by 
no  means  acute,  but  who  closed  with  the 
opportunity  of  seeming  their  demands  at 
a  time  when  trade  was  good  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  were  paralyzed. 

Will  the  carmen,  stevedores,  lighter¬ 
men,  and  others  who  went  out  ‘‘  on  prin¬ 
ciple,”  and  remained  out  until  they  had 
obtained  what  they  asked  for,  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  docker  upon  any  future 
occasion  ?  If  I  go  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  year,  I  should  say  not.  The 
actual  and  effective  federation  of  unskilled 
labor  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  although 
a  combination  of  circumstances  made  it 
possible,  for  a  brief  period  in  the  summer 
of  1889.  A  great  conflict  of  that  char¬ 
acter  cannot  be  repeated  yet  awhile,  un¬ 
less  the  workers  are  forced  into  active  co¬ 
operation  to  resist  free  labor,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  “lock  out”  becomes  inevitable. 
Twice  last  year  there  was  an  opportunity 
in  London  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
strike,  but  the  dockers’  leaders  declined 
the  battle,  as  failure  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Why  ? 

The  Dockers’  Executive  have  a  hard 
task.  The  class  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal  — although  it  has  been  weeded  of  the 
residuum  of  the  population  who  have  been 
made  successively  the  cat’s-paw  of  the 
sentimentalist,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Sal¬ 
vationist — comprises  a  rough  and  ignorant 
set  of  men,  strong-willed,  obdurate,  and 
much  inclined  to  think  they  should  be 
permitted  to  work  just  when  they  like  and 
as  little  as  they  please  for  exorbitant  wages. 
The  leaders  have  done  much  toward  teach¬ 
ing  them  discipline.  Discipline  must  be 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  ;  without  it  the 
Union  must  fall  to  pieces.  During  the 
severity  of  the  winter  discipline  has  been 
necessarily  much  trained  by  hunger,  for 
there  is  still  a  superabundance  of  labor, 
and  Union  men  have  no  longer  the  sole 
command  of  the  docks.  By  an  accident 
of  administration  fora  time,  they  monopo¬ 
lized  the  gangs  taken  on,  and  while  that 
period  lasted  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  were 
raised  to  great  expectations  ;  “  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  ”  was  prominent  upon 
their  banner  in  1889  at  Liverpool,  Cardiff, 
Bristol,  and  other  places.  At  Liverpool 
again,  in  March  of  1890,  the  stand  was 
made  upon  the  acceptance  of  Union  rules, 
but  the  employers,  who  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  insisted  that  unionists 
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and  non  unionists  should  work  amicably 
together,  and  they  were  enabled  to  find 
sufficient  free  labor  to  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent.  At  Cardiff,  in  July,  during  the 
railway  strike,  a  demand  was  put  forward 
that  none  but  Union  dock  laborers  should 
be  employed. 

At  Southampton,  in  September,  the 
men  struck  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Union,  although  concessions  had  been 
previously  made  to  them.  Public  opinion 
here  had  no  difficult  task.  It  decided 
promptly  and  definitely  against  the  men, 
when  the  riot  in  Canute  Road,  by  necessi¬ 
tating  the  presence  of  the  military  in  the 
town,  drew  attention  to  the  trouble.  The 
Central  Executive  would  not  take  up  the 
strike  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “  un¬ 
authorized,”  but  a  very  different  policy 
would  have  been  resolved  upon  had  the 
Union  been  in  a  better  position  to  meet 
strike  pay,  for  a  fortnight  later,  at  its  first 
annual  congress,  the  report  spoke  of  the 
heavy  drain  on  the  funds  owing  to  numer¬ 
ous  strikes,  and  steps  were  sanctioned  with 
a  view  to  repair  this  financial  weakness. 
Australia  was  at  this  time  clamoring  for 
assistance  from  this  side,  in  return  for  the 
help  she  had  given  in  1889.  She  thought 
that,  as  she  had  practically  won  for  the 
London  docker  the  struggle  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  latter  ought  in  fairness  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  secure  the  Antipodean 
success.  For  my  own  part,  I  very  much 
question  whether  the  measure  of  support 
the  Colonials  received  from  England  will 
encourage  them  at  any  future  time  to  send 
thousands  “  home”  to  labor  agitators  in 
London  or  elsewhere.  The  collapse  of  the 
Australian  strike  in  November,  consequent 
upon  the  marine  officers  having  accepted 
the  terms  offered  them,  must  have  had  a 
discouraging,  but  still  a  salutary,  effect  in 
England.  English  opinion,  formed  upon 
the  slenderest  information,  it  is  true,  was 
never  in  favor  of  the  struggle  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  English  opinion  is  no  longer  so  ready 
to  endorse  the  policy  of  the  workers,  and 
its  sympathy  has  not  been  so  easily  ob¬ 
tained  of  late  by  them.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  dockers  did  not  want  to  fight 
last  year. 

Had  the  Australian  strike  ended  other¬ 
wise  than  in  the  capitulation  of  the  em¬ 
ployed,  the  dockers  in  London  would 
scarcely  have  submitted  to  the  alterations 
of  system  introduced  by  the  directors  in 
November,  including  the  establishment  of 


a  permanent  staff,  the  cancelling  of  the 
piece-work  memorandum,  and  the  non¬ 
recognition  of  the  men’s  representatives  at 
the  taking  on  of  hands.  This  revision 
must  have  been  unpalatable  to  the  men, 
and  a  crisis  was  averted  only  by  the  trial 
of  a  system  of  co-operation.  Whatever 
its  success  may  have  been,  a  further  im¬ 
portant  change  is  to  come  into  force  on 
February  1st,  unless  there  should  be  delay 
to  suit  ship-owners  who  have  not  complet¬ 
ed  their  arrangements.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  Dock  Committee  shall  cease  to 
unload  ships  while  retaining  the  quay 
work.  Consequently  the  laborers  will  be 
henceforward  employed,  not  by  the  Dock 
Companies,  whose  position  was  so  strong¬ 
ly  condemned  fifteen  months  ago,  but  by 
the  ship  owners  direct.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  latter  will  find  the  ex¬ 
periment  an  improvement.  That  it  should 
be  attempted  was  predicted  before  the 
close  of  the  Dock  Strike,  and  negotiations 
were  in  progress  then. 

In  addition  to  the  other  advantages  at 
that  time  the  dockers  derived  some  strength 
from  the  divergency  of  interests  and  the 
want  of  common  accord  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  capitalists  opposed  to  them  ; 
but  the  lesson  taught  by  the  strike  has 
since  resulted  in  a  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
The  dockers  have,  therefore,  in  the  future, 
to  face  a  less  divided  front,  and  they  can 
no  longer  count  upon  the  disorganization 
of  their  hirers.  Thus,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  make  the  change  a  satis¬ 
factory  one,  and  if  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  show  that  they  have  command  and 
control  over  their  members,  to  obtain  im¬ 
plicit  obedience,  they  will  then  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  ‘‘  new  unionism  ”  is  per¬ 
manent  and  not  of  an  ephemeral  character. 

New  unionism  has  not  been  uniformly 
successful.  It  was  defeated  Iradly  a  year 
ago  when  the  gasworks  struck  against  Mr. 
George  Livesey’s  profit  sharing  scheme, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  intended  to 
“  smash  the  Union.”  It  was  beaten,  too, 
at  Manchester,  and  probably  it  would  have 
met  with  a  similar  reverse  had  the  strike 
which  seemed  to  be  imminent  at  Beckton 
in  September  last  been  forced  upon  the 
Northern  Gas  Company,  for  sufficient  prep¬ 
arations,  with  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  had  been  made  to  meet  such  an 
emergency.  What  was  successfully  done 
by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
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might,  at  least,  be  attempted  by  others, 
who  are  assured  of  popular  approval. 
Agricultural  labor  is  still  uncontrolled  by 
the  new  unionists,  who  are  not,  however, 
blind  to  its  importance.  Its  existence 
menaces  them. 

Tne  lesson  learned  by  the  workers  was 
that  an  extraordinary  power  might  be  ex¬ 
ercised  by  combination  Men  of  trades 
indirectly  connected  with  the  quarrel  in 
point  have  been  called  out  “  in  sympa¬ 
thy.”  Some  say  that  the  means  to  pro¬ 
cure  this  end  was  intimidation,  which, 
with  a  different  police  policy,  need  not 
have  been  tolerated.  The  latest  instance 
of  an  “  all-round  ”  strike  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Scotland,  where  the  railway 
workers  not  only  went  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours,  but  also  “  recognition  of  the 
union,”  although  in  the  course  of  the 
tight  they  postponed  this  point  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

In  theory,  the  fathers  of  the  new  union¬ 
ism  have  gone  beyond  the  principle  of 
turning  out  men  of  allied  interests  and  of 
trying  to  compel  one  employer  to  give  way 
because  of  the  pressure  of  another,  as 
might  have  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
coal-porters  in  the  South  London  Gas 
Strike.  At  Southampton,  the  sailors  and 
firemen  who  supported  the  dockers  “  on 
principle,”  actually  prolonged  the  strike 
to  obtain  the  settlement  of  claims  of  their 
own.  The  proposal  made  is  that  the 
Dockers’  Union  should  federate  with  other 
Unions,  the  principle  highly  approved  at 
their  Congress.  Upon  a  limited  scale  it 
may  be  possible.  The  exact  nature  of 
this  federation  time  alone  can  disclose, 
and  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  scheme 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies  which  are  rife  among  agitators,  but 
which  they  would  fain  conceal.  Still,  the 
mere  mention  of  federation  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
solid  federation  of  capital  in  the  shipping 
industry,  and  this  body  has  already  made 
it  clear  that  it  will  employ  free  labor,  if 
necessary,  and  lay  up  all  vessels  for  which 
it  can  not  find  non-unionist  crews.  The 
ship-owners’  federation  may  be  subject  to 
the  same  disintegrating  influences  as  that 
of  the  laborers’  organization,  but  while  the 
need  lasts,  capitalists  will,  with  the  past  to 
guide  them,  pull  together,  and  hence  the 
dockers  may  find  that  in  exchanging  em¬ 
ployers  they  have  met  their  masters. 

Ii  seems  to  me  that  if  capital  is  to  be 


federated  and  labor  also,  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country  will  resemble  that 
of  the  international  Continental  system  of 
maintaining  vast  armies  to  overawe  each 
other.  If  a  small  trade  dispute  is  to  be 
made  the  excuse  for  a  declaration  of  gen¬ 
eral  war,  will  the  disputants  be  less  in¬ 
clined  to  disagree  because  of  the  possibly 
wide-spreading  consequences  ?  At  the 
root  of  federation,  however,  is  the  finan¬ 
cial  question  ;  and  the  workers,  hitherto, 
have  not  been  prompt  to  come  to  each 
other’s  assistance  effectiv'ely,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  perfect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  representativ’es  of  the  “  new” 
unionism  and  of  the  ‘‘  old.”  The  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  and  inconveniences  of 
a  strike,  moreover,  are  felt  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  public  than  by  the  workers, 
although  the  effects  are  not  so  apparent 
nor  so  immediate.  They  recoil,  neverthe¬ 
less,  upon  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  latter  are  so  frequently 
wanting  in  logic  as  to  dissociate  the  effect 
from  the  cause.  Few  dockers  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  distress  they  have 
suffered  this  winter  has  been  largely  due 
to  their  own  conduct,  which  has  led  to  the 
taking  of  much  carrying  trade  away  from 
the  Thames,  and  which,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  strike  in  Australia,  has 
largely  impeded  the  commerce  of  that  part 
of  the  world  with  this  country.  The  in¬ 
numerable  disputes  with  their  employers 
in  which  they  hav'e  engaged  during  the 
past  year  have  also  had  their  blighting  influ¬ 
ences  upon  the  national  prosperity,  which 
entails  enforced  idleness  and  distress. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  whole  matter,  strike  fever  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  just  as  catching  as  ever,  and 
the  promoters  of  the  disagreements,  in  de¬ 
spair  of  deluding  people  into  sympathetic 
support,  now  rely,  it  would  seem,  upon 
terrorizing  the  public.  To  deprive  con¬ 
sumers  of  gas,  as  at  Leeds,  where  news¬ 
papers  had  to  be  brought  out  wholly  by 
candlelight,  or  to  block  the  whole  railway 
service,  as  in  Wales,  and  partly  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  to  persuade  policemen  to  throw 
up  duty,  postmen  to  remain  idle,  and  sol¬ 
diers  to  mutiny,  is  to  arrange  a  programme 
of  horrors  equal  to  those  of  an  actual,  but 
bloodless  revolution.  An  nn principled 
public  might  be  forced  into  acquiescence 
by  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  deprived  simultaneously  of 
the  benefits  of  light,  railway  service. 
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police  protection,  letters,  and  means  of 
national  defence. 

With  such  contingencies  before  its  eyes, 
contingencies  which  were  indeed  narrowly 
averted  during  1890,  the  public  feels 
bound  to  express  an  opinion  upon  strikes 
as  they  occur,  and  often  aggravates  the 
mischief  by  so  doing  ;  for  time,  talk,  and 
temper  might  be  spared  by  the  reference 
of  the  whole  dispute  to  Boards  of  Con¬ 
ciliation,  representative  equally  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  charged  with 
examining  into  details  with  the  assistance 
of  experts. 

flow  far  the  existing  London  Board  of 
Conciliation  will  meet  the  want,  the  reality 
of  which  was  admitted  at  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  Liverpool,  has  still  to  bo 
seen  ;  and  also  whether  its  influence  under 
the  present  constitution  is  strong  and 
weighty  enough  to  be  interposed  success¬ 
fully  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 
federated  bodies,  such  as  may  conduct  the 
labor  struggles  of  the  next  decade. 

One  outcome  of  the  great  strike  of  East 
London  tailors  for  10^  hours  per  day  was 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
an  employer,  that  all  Unions  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  controlled  by  a  central 
council  of  really  responsible  men,  who 
would  sift  the  causes  of  dispute  in  a  given 
case,  and  deflne  the  action  of  the  would- 
be  strikers,  or  those  who  would  lock  out. 
The  Unions,  he  added,  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  definite  laws.  This  strike  was 
settled  by  mutual  concessions,  and  the 
balance  sheet  showed  that  it  had,  to  an 
extent,  the  support  of  influential  gentle¬ 
men.  The  Union  secretary  suggested, 
that  in  all  cases  of  disputes,  the  mediators 
between  masters  and  men  should  be  men 
of  technical  knowledge  and  experience, 
who  could  bring  about  an  effective  pacifica¬ 
tion.  Amateur  mediators  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  arbitrators  are  indeed  a  mistake,  as 
was  proved  by  the  quibbling  which  arose 
out  of  the  “  settlements”  and  “  awards” 
following  the  Dock  Strike,  which  were  not 
defined  properly  until  there  had  been  a  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities,  first  on  the  part  of  the 
lightermen,  and  then  on  that  of  the  wharf 
laborers,  with  reference  to  matters  which 
should  never  have  been  left  in  doubt. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  as  a  whole,  rests  not  in 
the  efficient  constitution  of  powerful  labor 
boards,  but  in  the  enactment  of  legal 
measures  to  provide  pains  and  penalties 
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for  every  infraction  of  the  code.  The  new 
unionists  at  Liverpool,  it  will  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  carried  the  legal  eight  hours  day  as 
opposed  to  the  ‘‘  combination”  eight  hours 
day,  which  was  put  forward  by  the  “  old  ” 
unionists  who  preferred  the  action  of  trade 
unions  to  that  of  Parliamentary  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  rights  of  labor,  especially  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  draft  a  Bill  to  suit 
all  industries.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
legal  eight  hours  day,  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  what  is  really  the  Socialist  creed, 
which  WHS  expressed  with  indistinctness 
during  the  Trafalgar  Square  and  Byde 
Park  demonstrations  of  1885-1887,  by 
some  of  the  very  men  who  have  since 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  employed,  rather 
than  continue  to  address  inflammatory 
utterances  to  the  starving  poor  and  to 
criminal  idlers.  Everything  which  we 
have  seen  take  place  since  Trafalgar  Square 
became  a  political  playground,  has  been 
due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  revolutionary 
element  which  Government  first  tolerated, 
and  then  vainly  attempted  to  suppress. 
The  Socialist  propagandism  has  been  pres¬ 
ent  throughout,  sometimes  concealed  or 
suspected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  postmen’s 
agitation,  and  in  the  Guards’  rev’olt,  and 
sometimes  openly  avowed,  as  was  clear  in 
the  police  difficulty.  As  for  the  dockers, 
their  leaders  have  become  administrators, 
and  in  the  process  have  sobered  down 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

If  Parliament  is  to  put  everything  to 
rights,  then  the  State  should  at  once  set 
the  example.  Although  the  police,  post¬ 
men’s,  telegraphists’,  and  just  lately,  the 
Savings  Bank  clerks’  disturbances  were 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  it  is 
evident  that  any  recurrence  or  imitations 
of  them  will  be  similarly  treated,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  measure  of  reason  for  all 
these  outbreaks,  unpopular  as  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  have  been.  In  their  nature 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  gain  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy.  If,  however,  the  police 
were  utterly  wrong,  why  should  they  since 
have  been  given  a  pension  scheme  which 
is  practically  what  they  wished,  and  prom- 
ised  revisions  of  pay  ?  Then,  too,  the 
postmen’s  insubordination  has  had,  and 
will  have,  yet  more,  its  good  results  ;  and 
the  Savings  Bank  clerks  will,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed,  derive  benefit  in  the  long  run  from 
their  bad  strategy.  Certainly  they  have 
already  obtained  assurances  as  to  their 
future  prospects  as  a  class  which  must 
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have  removed  many  doubts  and  misgiv¬ 
ings.  and  so  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  their  grievances,  that  they  can  not  be 
wholly  forgotten. 

It  is  a  lamentable  reflection  upon  our 
present  system  of  administration,  however, 
that  these  educated  young  men  who  had 
entered  the  service  upon  the  results  of 
competitive  examinations,  should  have 
deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a 
step  which  was  designed  to  bring  them  at 
once  prominently  before  the  public.  The 
world  adjudged  their  action  to  be  wrong, 
or  at  least,  ill  advised  ;  and  as  the  result 
the  strike,  being  unpopuh.r,  failed  ;  and 
their  general  contention  that  they  were 
the  employes  of  the  Treasury  and  not  of 
the  Postmaster- General  dropped  to  the 
ground,  after  the  apology  their  delegates 
made  to  Mr.  llaikes.  The  clerks  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  capacity  of  the  public  to  enter 
into  technicalities — and  they  were  led  into 
faulty  policy  in  consequence,  and  I  offer 
no  excuse  for  them,  for  in  their  case,  at 
all  events,  the  Treasury  coutrol  of  the  Post 
Oflice  was  not  a  real  factor. 

Y et  the  connection  between  the  Treasury 
and  St.  Martin’ s-le-Grand  is  curiously  in¬ 
timate,  and  it  may  have  been  responsible 
for  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  employes  in  other  branches  of  the 
service. 

The  Post  Office  is  a  great  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  department,  which  should  be 
worked  upon  mercantile  lines,  coming 
into  competition  as  it  has  done,  since  the 
Parcel  Post  and  Life  Assurance  system 
were  established,  with  private  and  public 
enterprise.  The  gross  revenue  for  1890 
was  £12,211,614  and  the  net  revenue 
£3,346,087.  Now  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  does  not  allow  the  department 
to  hand  over  this  profit  only.  The  Treas¬ 
ury  requires  that  all  the  receipts  shall  be 
accounted  for  to  it,  and  in  turn  it  insists 
upon  its  sanction  being  given  to  every  item 
of  expenditure.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  wheels  of  State  grind  slowly,  one 
can  understand  how  it  is  that  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years,  elapse  before  the 
Treasury — in  other  words  a  host  of  junior 
clerks  under  one  head — see  their  way  clear 
through  the  interminable  correspondence 


which  arises,  and  finally  approve  the  stale 
requisitions  of  the  postal  authorities.  In 
the  mean  time  while  valuable  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  City,  and  at  Whitehall,  and 
expensive  clerical  staffs  are  kept  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  writing  on  official  paper  to 
each  other,  the  practical  men  who  are 
doing  the  work  are  chafing  at  delay.  In 
ordinary  times  the  friction  is  pretty  con¬ 
stant,  but  when  men  become  infected  with 
the  strike  fever  and  fall  a  prey  to  agi¬ 
tators,  the  hands  of  the  executive  chiefs 
are  tied.  A  boon  given  quickly  might 
once  and  for  all  dispose  of  the  difficulty, 
but  the  will  and  the  power  do  not  go 
together.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the 
Treasury,  and  it  is  not  until  the  men  are 
“  on  strike,’'  or  nearly  so,  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  casts  aside  its  routine  and  acts  prompt- 

Is  not  the  moral  of  this  to  the  men  in 
the  public  service  :  “  If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  badly,  strike  !  for  nothing  else  wilt 
do  ?”  I  am  afraid  that  that  contention  is 
only  too  true.  To  strike  against  the  State 
is  egregious  folly,  but  to  penetrate  the 
dull  ears  of  the  Treasury  a  demonstration 
of  the  kind  has  not  been  without  whole¬ 
some  effect. 

Therefore,  summarizing  my  general 
argument,  I  would  say,  in  view  of  the 
threatened  struggles  which  may  convulse 
the  capital  and  the  country  :  Let  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  first  show  the  way  to  make  labor 
conflicts  impossible,  and  next  let  Parlia¬ 
ment,  if  possible,  assist  in  the  laying  down 
of  rules,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties 
in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  by 
representative  Boards  of  Conciliation  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  let  the  Unionists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  employers  on  the  other, 
abstain  from  organizing  purely  aggressive 
forces,  while  public  opinion  should  refrain 
from  complicating  questions  by  misplaced 
sympathy  with  or  ignorant  condemnation 
of  an  ia.sue  suddenly  brought  forward. 
Finally,  I  would  contend  that  in  a  free 
country  no  agitator  should  be  permitted 
to  dispute  the  right  of  free  labor  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  labor  that  is  under  the 
dominion  of  the  unionism  which  is  the 
child  of  Socialism. — .Murray's  Mayaziue. 
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VERSES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  BURTON. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

Night  or  is  it  now,  wherein 
Sleeps,  shut  out  from  the  wild  world’s  din. 

Wakes,  alive  with  a  life  more  clear, 

One  who  found  not  on  earth  his  kin  i 

Sleep  were  sweet  for  awhile,  were  dear 
Surely  to  souls  that  were  heartless  here, 

Souls  that  faltered  and  tlaj^ged  and  fell. 

Soft  of  spirit  and  faint  of  cheer. 

A  living  soul  that  had  strength  to  quell 
Hope  the  spectre  and  fear  tlie  spell. 

Clear-eyed,  content  with  a  scorn  sublime 
And  a  faith  superb,  can  it  fare  not  well  ? 

Life,  the  shadow  of  wide-winged  time, 

Cast  from  the  wings  that  change  as  they  climb, 

Life  may  vanish  in  death,  and  seem 
Less  than  the  promise  of  last  year’s  prime. 

But  not  for  us  is  the  past  a  dream 
^Vheref^oln,  as  light  from  a  clouded  stream, 

Faith  fades  and  shivers  and  ebbs  away, 

Faint  as  the  moon  if  the  sundawn  gleam. 

Faith,  whose  eyes  in  the  low  last  ray 
Watch  the  fire  that  renew’s  the  day, 

Faith  which  lives  in  the  living  past. 
Rock-rooted,  swerves  not  as  weeds  that  sway. 

As  trees  that  stand  in  the  storm-wind  fast 
She  stands,  unsmitten  of  death’s  keen  blast. 

With  strong  remembrance  of  sunbright  spring 
Alive  at  hcait  to  the  lifeless  last. 

Night,  she  knows,  may  in  no  wise  cling 
To  a  soul  that  sinks  not  and  droops  not  wing, 

A  sun  that  sets  not  in  death’s  false  night 
Whose  kingdom  finds  him  not  thrall  but  king. 

Souls  there  are  that  for  soul’s  affright 
Bow  down  and  cower  in  the  sun’s  glad  sight. 

Clothed  round  with  faith  that  is  one  with  fear. 
And  dark  with  doubt  of  the  live  world’s  light. 

But  him  we  hailed  from  afar  or  near 
As  boldest  born  of  his  kinsfolk  here 

And  loved  as  brightest  of  souls  that  eyed 
Life,  time,  and  death,  with  unchangeful  cheer, 
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A  wider  aonl  than  the  world  was  wide, 

Whose  praise  made  love  of  him  one  with  pride, 

What  part  has  death  or  has  time  in  him, 

Who  rode  life’s  lists  as  a  god  might  ride  ? 

While  England  sees  not  her  old  praise  dim. 

While  sti  1  her  stars  through  the  world’s  night  swim, 

A  fame  outshining  her  Raleigh’s  fame, 

A  light  that  lightens  her  loud  sea's  rim. 

Shall  shine  and  sound  as  her  sons  proclaim 
The  pride  that  kindles  at  Burton’s  name. 

And  joy  shall  exalt  their  pride  to  be 
The  same  in  birth  if  in  soul  the  same. 

But  we  that  yearn  for  a  friend’s  face, — we 
Who  lack  the  light  that  on  earth  was  he, — 

Moifrn,  though  the  light  be  a  quenchless  flame 
That  shines  as  dawn  on  a  tideless  sea. 

— New  Review. 


[MAXIMS  FOR  NOVEL-WRITERS. 

BY  EOOMET. 


Owing  to  the  increasing  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  now  being  paid  by  men,  women, 
and  ehildien  of  all  clas.scs  of  intellect  and 
profession  to  the  interesting  amusement 
of  writing  novels,  it  is  thought  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  to  the  writing 
public  the  following  little  compendium  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  modern  autliors.  The  compiler 
trusts  that  it  may  at  least  contribute  to 
save  the  beginner  from  the  necessity  of  a 
distressingly  lengthened  survey  of  their 
works,  the  dislike  of  which  ordeal,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  not  unfrequently  drives  him  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  observing  human 
nature  at  first  hand. 

Arsenic. — The  poison  administered  to 
others  by  women  intending  to  commit 
murder.  (See  also  “  Chloral.”) 

Artist. — A  limp  creature  in  long  hair 
and  knickerbockers. 

Atheist. — If  introduced,  always  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  book. 

Aunt. — Always  “  maiden,”  and  eccen- 
tiic  in  behavior. 

Baronet. — A  bold,  bad  man  ;  some¬ 
thing  like  a  French  marquis,  but  younger. 

Barrister. — As  bad  as  a  baronet,  but 
not  so  bold. 


Beauty. — Many  prefer  to  make  their 
heroes  and  heroines  ‘‘  not  exactly  hand¬ 
some  according  to  the  severe  canons  of  Art, 
but  yet  possessing  a  charm  of  expression 
which  instantly  fascinated  all  who  beheld 
it.”  The  advantage  of  this  description  is 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  your  readers  will 
think  it  fits  themselves,  and  will  be  pleased 
accordingly. 

“  Bishop. — “  Worthy  has  been  an 
athlete  ;  has  “  calves,”  or  sometimes  ‘‘  a 
pair  of  calves.” 

Captain  (Army). — A  dashing,  well- 
dressed  man  in  want  either  of  cash  or 
morals,  and  generally  both. 

Captain  (Naval),  not  much  used. — 
“Jolly.” 

Castle. — Always  “  feudal.” 

Characters. — It  is  usual  to  have  a 
bad  young  man  and  woman,  a  good  young 
man  and  woman,  two  or  three  unintelli¬ 
gent  old  persons  neither  good  nor  bad,  and 
a  few  dummies  of  either  sex,  who  perhaps 
ought  rot  to  be  included  under  the  head 
of  Characters. 

"  Chloral. — The  poison  administered  to 
themselves  by  women  intending  to  commit 
suicide.  (See  also  “  Arsenic.’’) 

Confession. — When  you  have  got  the 
story  into  such  a  hopeless  mess  that  your 
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murder  cannot  by  any  other  possibility  be  Elopement. — Almost  obsolete,  owing 

discovered,  then  naturally  your  muideier  to  the  telegraphic  system, 
will  confess.  Fire. — Only  breaks  out  when  girls  are 

Confidence. — A  secret  told  to  a  fiiend  desired  to  appear  in  deshabille.  See  there- 
and  confided  by  him  to  others.  fore  that  the  fire  never  occurs  during  the 

Cottages. — Are  “  nestled,”  not  “  situ-  daytime, 
ated,”  and  be  careful  not  to  forget  the  Foot. — ”  Dainty  ”  for  heroine, 
honeysuckle.  Foreigner. — A  shady  character,  of 

Country  House. — If  large,  always  whose  antecedents  nothing  is  known,  but 
Elizabethan.*  who  nevertheless  gains  admittance  to  the 

Crime. — An  |illegal  act  committed  in  most  select  circles.  If  ‘‘  wealthy,”  he 
order  that  it  may  be  discovered  in  three  wears  a  fur  coat  and  smokes  big  cigars 
volumes.  Crimes  are  of  two  sorts  ;  1.  the  aud  “  delicately  perfumed  cigarettes.” 
High  Life  ;  2.  the  Low  Life.  There  are  French. — Is  the  language  authois  bc- 
three  in  the  first  class,  viz..  Forgery,  lieve  themselves  to  be  using  when  they 
Dreach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  introduce  and  italicize  words  which  they 
and  Murder.  The  two  latter  also  appear  know  are  not  English, 
in  the  second  class,  together  with  Bur-  Ghost|.  — None  except  those  conform- 

glary.  Assault,  Theft,  and  kindred  ing  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  by  laws 
offences.  of  the  S.P.R.  admitted. 

Critics. — You  know  the  celebrated  Governess. — Either  spiteful,  and  mars 

definition  invented  by  Theophile  Gautier  the  heroine  ;  or  delightful,  and  mariies 
and  copied  by  Disraeli.  By  the  same  the  hero. 

token,  you  may  be  one  yourself  some  day.  Guards. — Heroes  are  usually  recruited 
Therefore,  restrain  your  abuse  of  them,  from  these,  or  from  some  section  of  the 
We  never  know  what  we  may  come  to.  Household  Brigade. 

Curate. — Is  expected  to  use  bad  Ian-  Hair. — May  be  any  color.  If  false,  it 

guage  once  in  the  book.  denotes  bad  morals.  In  the  case  of  a 

Dagger. — Only  used  in  exoteric  novels  woman,  it  is  either  ”  gathered  carelessly 
and  such  as  deal  with  low  life.  Owing  to  into  a  knot,”  ‘‘  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
the  recent  glut  of  “  butcher”  literature  head,”  or  “  braided  at  the  back.”  It  is 
they  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  always  done  ”  simply,”  and  nothing  but 
The  Venetian  glass  dagger,  of  which  the  “  a  single  rose  ”  is  ever  woin  in  it. 
handle  is  snapped  off,  is  the  best,  since  it  Hero  (or  Heroine). — A  portrait  of 
leaves  no  wound  apparent.  But  poison  is,  yourself  as  you  think  you  might  have 
after  all,  the  nicest.  .  been. 

Death. — Is  caused  by  arsenic,  broken  Household  Brigade.  —  (See 
heart,  chloral,  consumption,  decline,  “  Guards.”) 

drowning,  duel,  fire,  hunting,  pining  Hunting. — An  opportunity  for  flirta- 

away,  shooting,  suicide,  and  wounding.  tion  and  a  means  of  death. 

Delirium. — (See  “  Secret.”)  '  Indian  Novel. — Make  your  characters 

Detective  (in  English  novels)  — A  pro-  decidedly  black,  and  your  story  rather  hot. 
fessional  intended  to  be  outdone  iir  his  Learn  from  troopers,  and  describe  those 
own  line  of  business  by  an  amateur  in  the  details  of  fighting  which  officers  and  gen- 
same.  tiemen  are  wont  to  conceal.  Be  cynical. 

Diary. — A  vehicle  for  conveying  in-  be  slangy,  and  the  public  will  swarm  to 
criminating  information  which  otherwise  your  productions  like  the  flies  that  July 
could  not  possibly  have  been  discovered.  evening  in  Poonah  round  the —  But 
Documents. — When  intended  to  be  de-  that  is  another  story, 
stroyed  are  torn  up,  never  burned,  or  Ingenue. — A  useful  novelistic  fiction, 

how  could  they  subsequently  be  pieced  Jesuit. — A  clever  scoundrel  who  suc- 

together  ?  ceeds  in  the  first  volume,  is  baffled  in  the 

Duchess. — Is  “  dear,”  portly,  and  re-  second,  and  shown  up  in  the  third, 
spectable.  Law  always  at  fault,  and  never  even 

Dure. — Not  much  used.  moderately  equitable  unless  some  woman 

Ears. — ”  Shell-like  ”  for  heroine.  can  outwit  the  villain’s  solicitors. 

Eyes. — Violet  for  heroine;  brown  for  Love. — Four  out  of  the  five  letters  com- 
honesty  ;  gray  for  cruelty.  .  posing  “  novel  ”  spell  ‘‘  love,”  and  hence 
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four-fifths  is  the  proportion  indicated  by 
the  inventors  of  the  English  language  of 
love  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  book. 

Lovers. — The  rule  is,  “Two  to  each 
girl,  if  good  ;  one  apiece  to  the  rest ;  one 
rejected  lover  at  least  to  remain  single  all 
his  life.” 

Marquis. — An  old  and  wicked  French 
gentleman. 

Marriage. — In  first  volume,  dismal  ; 
in  second,  doubtful  ;  in  third,  happy. 

Monte  Carlo. — Describe  the  scene  ; 
introduce  the  expressions,  “  Pair,”  “  Im¬ 
pair  ”  “  Croupier y"  “  Le  jeu  est  fait, 
rien  ne  va  plus,*'  and  make  one  person  at 
least  break  the  bank,  and  have  his  (or 
her)  winnings  stolen  the  same  night. 

Morals. — Most  modem  novels  are 
without  morals. 

Murder. — A  crime  committed  by  an 
apparently  respectable  person,  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  which  is  attached  to  one  who  is 
shown  to  be  innocent  only  toward  the  end 
of'the  third  volume. 

Names. — Take  a  “  Peerage,”  and 
choose  real  names  from  those  of  well- 
known  families.  It  adds  piquancy,  and 
if  you  make  anybody  wince,  why  should 
you  care  ?  Your  withers  are  un wrung. 

Nose. — Usually  described  only  in  the 
case  of  women. 

Novels. — If  alluded  to,  speak  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  them.  Theophile  Gautier 
says  novels  have  two  uses — one,  material  ; 
and  the  other,  spiritual.  The  material  use 
is  to  eniich  the  author,  to  adorn  the 
library,  increase  the  profits  of  paper  mer¬ 
chants,  provide  wages  for  printers,  and  so 
foith.  The  spiritual  use  is  this — that  by 
inducing  sleep,  they  prevent  the  reader 
peiusing  useful,  viituous,  and  enlightened 
journals,  and  other  indigestible  literature 
of  the  same  kind.  (See  also  “  Indian 
Novel,”  “  Philosophical,”  “  Railway,” 
“  Social,”  and  “  Sporting”  ditto.) 

Nurse. — Avoid  young  women  who 
nurse  male  friends  with  a  view  to  matri- 
ipony.  This  use  of  illness  has  been  done 
to  death. 

Oaths. — Many  lady  novelists  still  make 
great  use  of  these. 

Philosophical  Novel. — Describe  the 
mental  history  of  some  misty- minded  in¬ 
dividual,  who  is  led  by  information  de¬ 
rived  from  a  sixpenny  Handbook  to  Phi¬ 
losophy  to  abandon  the  faith  of  his  youth 
in  favor  of  chaotic  agnosticism,  and  then, 
in  later  life,  is  influenced — how  and  why 


you  can  best  explain — to  adopt  the  form 
of  belief  professed  by  yourself. 

(N.B. — You  will  not  refer  specifically 
to  the  sixpenny  handbook  in  question,  but 
you  must  read  it.  In  the  actual  text  it 
w’ill  be  sufficient  to  allude  generally  to 
Kant,  Hegel,  Reid,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Fichte,  Hobbes,  Schopenhauer,  Descartes, 
Plato,  Apollodorus,  the  Epicurean,  Wolff, 
J.  J.  Wagner,  Spinoza,  Zeno  the  Eleatic, 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and,  of  course,  men 
like  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  R.  Lam- 
bruschini,  Francois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
with  others  of  like  impoitance.) 

Plagiarism. — It  is  generally  conceded 
that  this  is  impossible,  therefore  copy 
freely". 

Sneerwell.  Haven’t  I  heard  that 
line  before  ? 

Puff.  No,  I  fancy  not.  Where, 
pray  ? 

Dandle.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  like  it  in  “  Othello.” 

Puff.  Gad  !  now  you  put  me  in 
mind  on’t,  I  believe  there  is.  But 
that’s  of  no  consequence  ;  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  two  people  happened 
to  hit  upon  the  same  thought,  and 
Shakespeare  made  use  of  it  first, 
that’s  all. — The  Critic,  Act  III., 
Sc.  3. 

Formerly  plagiarism  was  considered  to  be 
as  possible  as  squaring  the  circle  was  im¬ 
possible.  Now  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
An  author  gains  admittance  to  a  (not 
very)  particular  literary  circle,  and,  by 
conforming  to  certain  well-understood 
rules,  finds  it  possible  to  square  it  ;  after 
which  he  can  cause  it  to  be  demonstrated 
by  any  member  of  the  circle  that  plagiar¬ 
ism  is  a  chimera,  and  originality  a  neces¬ 
sary  virtue. 

Plot. — It  is  still  usual  to  have  one  ; 
some  piefer  two.  If  the  latter,  then  re¬ 
member  Puff’s  dictum,  “  The  grand  point 
in  managing  them  is  only  to  let  your 
under-plot  have  as  little  connection  with 
your  main  plot  as  possible.”  {The  Critic, 
Act  II.,  Sc.  3.) 

Poison. — (See  “Arsenic,”  “Chlo¬ 
ral.”) 

Prince. — Always  Russian.  When  a 
girl  is  in  love  with  one,  she  addresses  him 
as  “  Mon  Prince." 

Publisher. — A  necessary  middleman 
standing  between  you  and  the  readiag 
public. 
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Railway  Novel. — Books  of  this  class 
are  read  by  travellers  on  long  journeys 
when  they  have  exhausted  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  have  perused  not  only  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  notices,  and  cautions  put  up 
in  their  compartments  by  a  considerate 
railway  company,  but  also  the  directions 
printed  in  small  type  on  the  backs  of 
their  tickets.  Having  regard  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  condition  of  the  reader’s  mind  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  seem  im¬ 
material  how  the  railway  novel  is  com¬ 
posed.  It  should,  however,  be  light  to 
hold  in  the  hand,  and  the  leaves  should  be 
peiforated  near  the  back  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  torn  out  and  made  into  spills, 
etc. 

Religion. — Nothing  need  be  said  on 
this  subject. 

Sale. — If  you  follow  the  advice  given 
in  these  Maxims  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
sold  ;  the  only  question  is.  Will  you  be 
bought  ? 

Secrets. — Are  always  divulged  except 
when  first  mentioned  toward  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  methods  of  divulging  are 
six  :  1.  by  leaving  about  papers  on  which 
the  secret  is  written  ;  2.  by  talking  loudly 
in  the  presence  of  those  from  whom  it  is 
desired  the  secret  should  be  kept ;  3.  by 
somnambulism  or  talking  in  sleep  ;  4.  by 
delirium  ;  5.  by  visions  in  dreams  ;  and 
6,  by  blotting  paper. 

Social  Novel. — A  blue  book  with  a 
yellow  back. 

Society. — Use  only  the  highest  or  the 
lowest,  though  you  probably  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  either,  and  show  only  the  “  seamy 
side.” 

Somnambulism. — (See  “  Secret.”) 

Sporting  Novel. — Take  two  or  three 
descriptions  of  runs  from  a  sporting  week¬ 
ly  ;  see  that  your  heroine  is  always  near¬ 
est  the  brush  ;  make  your  hero  speak  of 
her  as  a  “  filly,”  and  propose  to  her  in 
hunting  phraseology  on  a  frosty  morning 
in  the  kennels  ;  spin  the  above  material 
into  three  equal  volumes,  and  you  will 
find  that  such  men  as  Surtees  and  Whyte 
Melville  are  not  even  in  the  same  field 
with  you. 

Suicide. — A  convenient  method  of 
weeding  out  bad  characters  whom  the  rest 
are  too  virtuous  to  murder.  (See  also 
‘‘  Chloral.”) 

Suspicion. — Odium  attached  to  the  in¬ 
nocent. 


April, 

Teeth. — “  Pearls”  for  women,  ”  regu¬ 
lar”  for  men.  They  may  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  “  a  pleasing  set,”  and  are 
then  u.sually  said  to  be  ‘‘  displayed”  ; 
e.g.,  when  the  hero  smiles. 

Title. — Miss  Braddon  once  published 
a  serial  story  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  Her 
Splendid  Misery.”  Before  long  a  fellow- 
author  wiote  to  say  he  had  already  so 
named  one  of  his  novels.  She  according¬ 
ly  changed  it  to  ‘‘  Her  Gilded  Cage.” 
Some  one  immediately  went  to  her  pub¬ 
lishers  to  say  that  this  title  also  had  been 
forestalled.  She  next  proposed  to  call  it 
‘‘  Barbara’s  History,”  but  discovered  that 
‘‘  Barbaia's  History”  had  already  been 
written.  Finally,  the  novel  was  christened, 
‘‘  The  Story  of  Barbara  ;  Her  Splendid 
Misery  and  Her  Gilded  Cage.”  This 
shows  the  need  of  aiming  at  originality  in 
titles.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  book  need 
be  intentionally  original.  (See  “  Plagiar¬ 
ism.”) 

Uncle  {^Avunculus  legans). — A  person 
who  makes  money  presents  and  leaves  un¬ 
expected  legacies.  He  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Fleet  Street  variety, 
Avunculus  tripilaris. 

Villain. 

“  When  the  villains  fail  or  mend 
The  story  always  ought  to  end.” 

Volumes. — The  first  should  titillate  ; 
the  second,  mystify  ;  and  the  third,  ex¬ 
plain. 

Widow. — A  very  wicked  or  a  very 
pious  female. 

Wife. — If  introduced  as  such  at  the 
commencement,  a  little  dallying  with  the 
Serpent  is  expected. 

Will. — Is  made  to  be  altered,  left 
about,  or  lost — if  irretrievably,  then  see 
that  a  subsequent  and  more  equitable  Will 
is  discovered. 

World. — Consists  of  Great  Britain, 
Paris,  the  Riviera,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
and  Homburg.  Some  novelists  believe 
that  there  are  other  places,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  allude  to  them  ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to 
venture  beyond  the  localities  indicated. 

Yeomanry. — Give  balls. 

Younger  Sons. — Call  these  “detri¬ 
mentals,”  but  make  them  better  than 
their  elder  brothers.  Of  course  you  must 
never  give  them  any  money  to  begin  with, 
but  this  need  not  prevent  you  putting 
them  in  the  Blues  or  Life  Guards. — Mur- 
ray's  Magazine. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  LONDON  SLUMS. 
[Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  District  Nurse.] 


November  \bth. — I  shall  begin  my  diary 
— which  I  have  been  meaning  to  start 
ever  since  I  began  district  nursing  in 
Soho,  a  few  weeks  ago — with  a  little 
anecdote  which  seems  to  show  that  our 
woik  leally  does  fill  a  want  in  the  lives  of 
the  poor.  My  chief,  Sister  Lucy  (I  am 
only  the  assistant,  a  sort  of  probationer  to 
fetch  and  carry  and  look  after  the  easy 
cases),  has  for  weeks  past  nursed  a  poor 
woman  through  a  bad  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  now  that  she  is  convalescent  she 
falls  to  my  share  to  wash  and  tend  and 
make  happy  for  the  day.  She  is  rather  a 
fretful,  fussy  old  woman,  very  full,  poor 
dear,  of  her  own  woes,  and  on  arriving 
this  morning  I  found  a  district  visitor 
talking  and  reading  to  her.  So  after  a 
few  words,  having  deposited  my  beef-tea 
and  a  little  custard- pudding,  I  slipped  on 
my  cloak  again,  meaning  to  return  later. 

“  Why,  nurse,  you  ain’t  going?”  ex¬ 
claimed  my  patient  in  despairing  accents  ; 
and  ignoring  my  polite  remonstrances,  she 
continued,  “  Oh,  but  you  can’t  go  !  I  do 
want  you  so  !  I’m  rust  lost  without 
you  !” 

The  district  visitor,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  smilingly  withdrew',  and  when  I 
gently  suggested  to  Mrs.  Brown  that  she 
should  have  shown  her  visitor  more  defer¬ 
ence,  she  merely  retorted,  “  Well,  she 
may  be  very  good  for  talking,  but  I  want 
my  hands  and  face  washed,  and  she 
couldn’t  hav'e  done  that  for  me.”  The 
sentiment  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  her  words  struck  upon 
one  of  the  philanthropic  problems  of  the 
dav,  and  that  if  only  we  bore  in  mind  the 
virtue  of  talking  less  and  doing  more,  our 
well-meant  efforts  would  be  less  often 
abortive. 

November  19/A. — We  often  say  that 
men  are  our  nicest  patients.  They  are 
certainly  more  submissive  and  less  fretful 
than  women,  and  they  sometimes  show  us 
a  sort  of  chivalrous  gratitude  which  is 
very  touching.  Dear  old  James  Grant  is 
a  case  in  point,  lie  js  an  old  bed-ridden 
soldier,  utterly  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  the  martial  spirit 
still  alive  within  him,  one  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  old  men  with  snow  white  hair  and  blue 


eyes  and  a  patch  of  pink  color  in  his 
cheeks,  lie  served  all  thiough  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  and  now  he  lives,  1  fancy,  on 
an  insufficient  pension  eked  out  by  his 
wife’s  casual  earnings  as  a  charwoman. 
Anyway  they  can  allow  themselves  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  barest  necessaries  of  life, 
so  when  James  caught  a  feverish  chill,  the 
palish  doctor  sent  round  for  us.  And 
now  the  poor  old  man  hardly  knows  what 
to  do  to  show  his  gratitude.  His  blight 
smile  of  welcome  is  enough  reward  in 
itself  ;  he  8lwa}s  addresses  us  paternally 
as  ‘‘  dear  girl,”  and  to-day  1  saw  tears  in 
his  eyes  when  1  said  good-by. 

“  1  have  always  respected  females  all 
my  life,”  he  assured  us  one  day  with 
quaint  gravity. 

The  art  of  hospital  bed-making  is  an 
unfathomable  mystery  to  him,  and  he 
always  fails  to  understand  how  that  elean 
sheet  has  been  slipped  under  him  without 
putting  all  his  old  bones  to  the  torture. 
It  is  quite  difficult  not  to  bestow  too  much 
time  on  one  who  appreciates  so  much 
the  little  refinements  of  life  :  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  old  Grant  seems  to  brighten 
up  a  whole  morning  of  drudgery. 

November  20//i. — It  is  curious  what  late 
hours  very  poor  people  keep  both  in  get¬ 
ting  up  and  going  to  bed.  We  find  it  is 
no  use  starting  on  our  rounds  before  ten 
o’clock.  This  morning  I  called  to  see  a 
patient  about  half-past  nine,  and  found 
half  the  family  still  in  bed,  and  everything 
in  a  state  of  ghastly  confusion.  The  only 
kind  thing  to  do  was  to  beat  a  prompt  re¬ 
treat.  Perhaps  no  set  of  people  know  so 
well  as  a  district  nurse  exactly  how  the 
poor  do  live.  District  visitors,  Bible- 
women,  casual  philanthropists  and  so 
forth,  see  but  the  outside  poverty,  so  to 
speak  ;  it  is  only  the  nurse,  who  under¬ 
takes  to  make  the  bed,  or  who,  on  wish¬ 
ing  to  wash  the  patient,  finds  that  the 
family  can  boast  neither  basin,  nor  soap, 
nor  towel,  nor  even  perhaps  a  kettle  in 
which  to  heat  the  water,  who  realizes 
from  painful  experience  the  utter  depths 
of  squalor  in  which  thousands  of  families 
live.  And  as  for  the  diit  in  these  Lon¬ 
don  tenement  houses,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  it.  Our  big  white  linen 
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aprons,  which  we  wear  under  our  long 
cloaks,  are  not  tit  to  be  seen  after  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  nursing  in  the  slums  of  Soho  and 
Seven  Dials. 

November  25th. — A  very  busy  day. 
First  thing  this  morning  there  comes  an 
urgent  summons  from  the  dispensary  doc¬ 
tor  to  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Carey  in - 

Street.  So  off  wc  rush,  laden  with  proba¬ 
ble  necessaries — for  the  mission  under 
whose  auspices  we  work  generously  sup¬ 
plies  all  things  needful.  Our  new  patient 
occupies  a  fair-sized  ground-tloor  room, 
looking  out  through  a  small  grimy  win¬ 
dow  into  a  narrow  grimy  street  ;  so  that  a 
perpetual  twilight  reigns  within.  No  fur¬ 
niture  was  there  beyond  a  tailor’s  board, 
a  broken  table  bearing  a  few  cracked  cups 
and  plates,  an  empty  grate,  and  a  narrow 
bedstead  piled  with  rags  and  coverlet  of 
more  than  dubious  tint.  Here  lay  a  wom¬ 
an  with  closed  eyes  and  gasping  breath, 
thin  to  emaciation,  with  the  curious  drawn 
look  and  peculiar  grayness  of  color,  which 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and 
which  means  but  one  thing — slow  starva¬ 
tion.  Beside  her,  on  the  solitary  stool, 
sat  a  little  girl  of  six,  with  a  pathetic 
piquante  little  face,  and  the  almost  pain¬ 
ful  precocity  of  the  Londoi.  gutter-child. 
From  her  by  degrees  we  gain  a  few  facts. 

“  Father’s  out ;  ’e’s  a  tailor  ;  ’e’s  got 
no  work.  No,  we  ain’t  got  nothink  ;  we 
was  sold  up  last  week.  Father’s  pawned 
the  machine,  so  ’e  can’t  work  no  more. 
I  sits  and  takes  care  of  mummy,  and 
gives  her  her  medicine  ” — this  last  with  a 
loving  little  glance  at  poor,  speechless, 
dying  ‘‘  mummy.” 

She  seems  almost  at  her  last  gasp. 
"While  Sister  Lucy  rouses  our  patient,  and 
pours  a  few  drops  of  brandy  down  her 
throat,  1  hasten  to  light  a  fire  with  some 
remnants  of  coal  and  wood  found  in  a  corner 
— matches  we  always  carry  with  us — and 
waim  some  of  our  beef-tea  in  a  very  battered 
saucepan.  Then,  having  forced  a  little  be¬ 
tween  the  unwilling  lips,  and  done  our  best 
to  “  make”  the  miserable  bed,  we  give 
careful  instructions  to  little  Molly,  who  is 
quite  equal  to  the  task,  as  to  alternate  sips 
of  beef-tea  and  doses  of  medicine,  and 
promise  to  return  in  a  couple  of  hours  with 
further  comforts.  It  seems  horrible  to 
leave  her  at  all,  but  a  long  list  of  patients 
are  awaiting  us, 

November  22th. — Mrs.  Carey  is  better, 
and  is  wearily  creeping  back  to  life  ;  but 


the  process  will  be  so  slow  that  we  have 
persuaded  her  to  be  moved  into  the  work¬ 
house  iuhrmary.  She  told  us  that  for 
months  she  had  lived  on  dry  bread  and  a 
little  weak  tea,  owing  to  want  of  work  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  drink  on  the  part  of 
the  husltand  is  the  real  cause  of  their  pov¬ 
erty.  Some  kind  Anglican  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have  heard  of  the  case,  and  will 
take  charge  of  little  Molly,  so  our  respon¬ 
sibility  is  at  an  end. 

In  that  same  house  there  lives  a  former 
patient  of  Sister  Lucy’s,  so  the  other  day 
we  toiled  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  see  her, 
and  received  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 

”  Well,  now,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again,  nurse  !”  exclaimed  a  tidy,  bright¬ 
eyed  woman  of  about  twenty-eight,  hastily 
brushing  some  imaginary  dust  off  a  couple 
of  well-polished  chairs  before  offering 
them  for  our  use.  Here  at  last,  amid  all 
the  tilth  and  grime  of  the  surroundings, 
was  the  typical  British  workman’s  home 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  alas,  as  it  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  To  be  sure,  there  was  only  one 
room,  and  everything  of  the  plainest,  but 
as  clean  and  bright  as  possible.  Two 
small  children  were  playing  on  the  floor, 
and  on  the  bed,  side  by  side,  as  like  as 
two  pins,  in  checked  frocks  and  white 
pinafores,  lay  twin  girls,  the  pride  of 
their  mother’s  heart,  sucking  away  lustily 
at  their  respective  bottles. 

“  Ain’t  they  beauties  !”  exclaimed  the 
fond  parent,  showing  them  off  in  turn. 
And  yet  this  woman’s  husband  is  only  a 
common  laborer  at  eighteen  shillings  a 
week  ;  she  pays  at  least  four  shillings  a 
week  in  rent,  and  out  of  the  rest  she 
feeds,  clothes  and  warms  her  husband, 
herself,  and  live  children,  in  comfort  and 
decency.  How  can  she  manage  it  ?  And 
if  she  can,  why  not  thousands  of  other 
women  living  now  in  squalor  and  misery  ? 
It  set  one  pondering  anew  how  far  the 
Socialists  are  right,  and  how  much  of  all 
the  suffeiing  we  daily  see  is  the  result,  not 
of  bad  laws  and  capitalist  oppression,  but 
of  sin  and  drink  and  indifference. 

■  December  5th. — The  bitter  weather  of 
the  last  week  has  given  us  any  amount  of 
work.  The  very  next  day  after  the  snow¬ 
storm  we  had  half  a  dozen  cases  of  bron¬ 
chitis  on  our  hands,  and  we  have  been 
rushing  about  with  inhalers  and  steam- 
kettles  ever  since.  The  saddest  cases  are 
the  tiny  children,  and  only  yesterday  one 
of  our  small  patients,  a  fat,  jolly  little  tot 
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of  three,  panted  its  little  short  life  away. 
The  first  time  we  came,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  at  102°  and  a  flushed,  hot  little  face, 
the  child  was  up  and  dressed  on  its 
mother’s  knee  in  a  very  draughty  room, 
not  from  any  negligence  on  the  mother’s 
part,  but  from  sheer  ignorance  that  bed 
was  the  right  place  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Luckily  some  friends  only  the 
other  day  made  us  an  invaluable  present 
of  children’s  flannel  nightgowns,  and  poor 
little  Bessie  was  soon  made  comfortable 
in  one  of  them. 

It  really  is  no  use  undertaking  district 
nursing  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  nurs¬ 
ing  requisites.  Fortunately,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  friends  of  our  mission, 
we  are  well  provided  for.  We  go  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  lending  principle  for  such  things 
as  bed-linen,  blankets,  inhalers,  water- 
cushions,  mackintosh  sheets,  etc.,  and 
find  it  the  only  practical  plan.  By  keep¬ 
ing  a  careful  memorandum,  and  diligently 
collecting  our  goods  when  the  patient  is 
convalescent,  we  seldom  lose  anything. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  in  cases  of  serious 
illness,  to  be  able  to  keep  the  patient  with 
a  proper  supply  of  clean  bed-linen,  and  it 
is  a  luxury  intensely  appreciated  by  the 
recipient.  One  lady  not  long  ago  made 
us  a  present  of  naif  a  dozen  pairs  of  strong 
linen  sheets,  and  we  often  wish  she  could 
know  what  pleasure  and  comfort  her 
kindly  gift  has  afforded  to  many  a  poor 
invalid. 

December  8th. — Two  more  little  chil¬ 
dren  dead.  It  takes  so  terribly  little  to 
kill  them  off  ;  they  seem  to  have  no  re¬ 
cuperative  power,  and  the  little  flames  of 
life  just  flicker  out  at  the  smallest  breath. 

December  Mth. — I  had  rather  a  painful 
experience  this  morning,  which  has  haunt¬ 
ed  me  all  day.  I  went  to  call  on  a  poor 
consumptive  patient  and  found  she  had 
died  suddenly  in  the  night.  The  scone 
might  have  come  out  of  one  of  Dickens’s 
novels.  I  heard  eager  voices  from  the 
open  door  as  I  climbed  the  steep  stairs, 
and,  stepping  in,  found  the  family  and 
some  three  or  four  female  neighbors  as¬ 
sembled,  and  in  the  midst  the  poor  wom¬ 
an  laid  out  on  the  bed,  dead  and  stiff  and 
motionless.  She  was  so  emaciated  that 
you  could  hardly  discern  the  body  beneath 
the  sheet ;  there  seemed  to  be  only  a 
head,  with  the  face  all  altered  from  the 
day  before,  thin  and  stern  and  placid. 
An  elderly  female,  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Gamp, 
New  Sebies. — Vot.  LIII.,  No,  4. 


volunteered  a  garrulous  account  of  the 
death. 

“She’s  a  beautiful  corpse,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  gloatingly  pulling  down  the  sheet 
for  me  to  see.  “  See  how  nicely  she’s 
aid  out,  nurse  !  I’ve  had  practice  at  lay- 
ling  out.” 

Then  she  consulted  me  in  a  professional 
sort  of  way.  Should  the  corpse  remain 
where  it  was,  or  did  I  think  the  ironing 
board  would  be  a  better  place  ?  “The  board 
is  rather  short,  you  see,”  she  added,  “  and 
it  wouldn’t  do  for  her  head  or  her  legs  to 
hang  over  the  end,  would  it  now,  nurse  ?” 

1  said,  “  No,  it  wouidn’t,”  and  tried 
to  make  appropriate  responses,  but  the 
stuffy  room,  the  complacent  neighbors, 
and  the  silett  rigid  corpse  lying  before 
me,  together  with  the  utter  absence  of 
any  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  death,  filled 
me  with  a  sickening  feeling  of  disgust.  It 
was  simply  horrible.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  impress  on  them  to  have  the  funeral 
soon  (they  are  certain  to  keep  the  corpse 
a  week),  and  beg  the  Mrs.  Gamp  to  use 
her  influence  with  the  daughter  (who  was 
out)  on  that  point. 

“  Certainly,  nurse,  I  am  quite  of  your 
mind,”  answered  the  Gamp,  drawing  her¬ 
self  up  and  putting  heisclf  on  a  pleasing 
equality  of  manner  with  me,  whom  she 
mistook  for  a  professional  nurse.  A  sense 
of  the  grim  humor  of  it  all  burst  over  me, 
and  I  hurried  away,  feeling  that  1  should 
begin  to  laugh  nervously  if  I  reinained. 
lint,  as  I  have  said,  the  scene  has  haunted 
me  all  day. 

December  — The  O’Connor  house¬ 
hold  is  very  characteristically  Iiish.  Mrs. 
O’Connor  is  a  big,  middle-aged,  brown¬ 
eyed  woman  with  an  infectious  smile — 
altogether  a  most  accomplished  old  beg¬ 
gar.  She  is  a  widow  with  six  children, 
three  of  whom,  however,  are  in  work  ; 
yet  they  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty, 
in  two  tiny  rooms,  almost  devoid  of  fur¬ 
niture,  and  containing  one  single  bed¬ 
stead.  And  the  “  rint,”  as  Mrs.  O’Con¬ 
nor  took  care  to  impress  upon  us,  is  terri¬ 
bly  in  arrears.  Our  patient,  Patrick,  the 
eldest  son,  is  a  fine,  steady,  good  boy  of 
eighteen,  who  brings  home  every  penny 
of  his  wages  to  his  mother,  but  has  just 
injured  his  knee,  which  will  keep  him  out 
of  work  for  some  weeks.  VVe  provided 
him  yesterday  with  blanket,  nightshirt, 
bandages,  etc.,  for  which  Mrs  Ci’Connor 
effusively  called  down  the  blessings  of  God 
33 
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Almighty  on  our  heads,  but  a  pillow-slip 
which  we  left  hy  mistake  (there  was  no 
pillow  to  the  bedstead  !)  had  been  pawned 
by  her  before  I  could  call  fur  it  this  morn¬ 
ing.  She  is  quite  incoiiigible.  I’atrick, 
in  spite  of  the  School  Board,  cannot  read 
a  word,  much  less  write,  and  has  been  at 
work  since  he  was  nine  years  old.  So  he 
finds  it  very  dreary,  tied  to  his  bed.  This 
morning  when  I  went  up  he  was  all  alone, 
and  had  nothing  to  do.  I  hunted  up  his 
pipe  and  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  wbich  I 
gave  him,  and  produced  a  match  from  my 
basket. 

“  Thank  you,  sister,”  he  said,  “  you’re 
quite  a  mother  to  me,”  with  such  a 
bright,  grateful  smile  that  it  amply  repaid 
one  for  all  one’s  trouble. 

December  23rrf. — The  unbounded  faith 
of  these  poor  people  in  “  the  nurse”  is 
very  pathetic,  and  very  much  beyond 
what  we  deserve.  Doctors  they  take  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  so  few  district  nurses,  that  we  are 
regarded  in  Soho  as  something  quite  spe¬ 
cial  and  out  of  the  way.  Half  the  little 
children  playing  in  the  gutter  seem  to 
know  us  by  sight,  and  as  we  pass  down 
our  usual  courts  and  alleys,  we  are  greeted 
by  a  small  chorus  of  ‘‘  There’s  nurse  ! 
Good-morning,  sister  !  Do  come  and  see 
mother,  sister  !”  etc.,  etc.  To-day,  while 
calling  on  a  poor  consumptive  woman  aged 
twenty-three,  and  mother  to  five  little 
children  all  under  six  years  of  age,  the 
husband,  a  house-painter,  consulted  me 
about  his  heart,  which  is  weak.  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  parish  doctor  as  a  more  suitable 
adviser. 

“  Oh,  I  know  what  the  doctor  says,” 
answered  the  man  ;  “  but  I  should  feel  so 
much  more  comfortahle-like,  sister,  if  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it.” 
And  he  looked  quite  incredulous  when  I 
assured  him  that  prescribing  treatment 
was  quite  beyond  a  nurse’s  functions. 

December  28/A. — “  Any  one  can  see 
you  have  made  beds  all  your  life,  sister,” 
said  a  nice  appreciative  old  woman  to  me 
this  morning,  as  she  glanced  approvingly 
at  the  smooth  clean  display  of  sheet  and 
blanket  before  her  ;  and  although  facts 
hardly  warranted  the  remark,  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  the  compliment  conveyed.  An¬ 
other  patient  of  ours,  equally  grateful,  but 
not  quite  so  felicitriiis  in  her  language,  re¬ 
marked  patronizingly  to  us  the  other 
day,  ”  that  she  did  like  to  sec  young 
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women  making  themselves  useful,”  and 
wished  her  own  pretty,  helpless  daughter 
would  “  turn  her  hand  to  that  sort  of 
thing.”  Though  of  a  distinctly  superior 
class  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  patients 
(and  hence  the  patronage),  she  was 
supremely  unconscious  that  two  years’ 
hospital  training  are  absolutely  essential 
to  fit  a  nurse  for  district  work. 

January  drd. — The  new  year  has 
brought  us  no  diminution  of  work.  We 
are  both  of  us  absorbed  just  now  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  little  boy  of  four,  des¬ 
perately  ill  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  several  times  a  day  we  toil  up 
the  steep  stairs  of  one  of  those  huge 
blocks  of  so-called  model  dwellings,  where 
hundreds  of  families  are  herded  together, 
and  where  the  courts  aie  so  deep  and  nai- 
row  that  not  a  ray  of  sun  can  ever  pene¬ 
trate,  in  which  be  lives  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  a  little  baby  brother. 
They  have  a  two-roomed  dwelling,  but 
here  too  the  broker  has  been  at  woik,  and 
almost  the  only  piece  of  furniture  left  is 
the  bedstead  in  the  tiny  inner  room  where 
poor  little  Charlie  lies,  half  unconscious 
and  half  delirious,  throwing  himself  cease¬ 
lessly  from  side  to  side,  and  gasping  out 
his  little  baby  language  in  a  broken  whis¬ 
per.  llis  mother,  who  nurses  him  de¬ 
votedly,  is  such  a  nice  respectable  woman, 
quite  young  still,  and  far  above  her  actual 
surroundings  ;  but  the  father  has  been 
long  out  of  work,  is  now  a  billiard- 
marker,  and  I  fancy  is  not  so  steady  as 
he  should  be,  and  hertce  their  present  mis¬ 
ery.  Yesterday  afternoon  Charlie’s  tem¬ 
perature  was  104°,  and  he  was  so  pros¬ 
trate  that  we  feared  he  could  hardly  live 
through  the  night  ;  so,  though  we  do  not 
as  a  rule  undertake  night  work,  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  relieve  the  poor  mother  during  the 
first  hours,  until  her  husband  came  home 
at  one  in  the  nrorning  from  his  club.  At 
eight  o’clock  last  evening  I  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  little  sick  room,  persuading 
the  mother  to  take  what  rest  she  could  on 
two  chairs  in  the  kitchen.  Poor  little 
Charlie  was  worse  :  he  was  quite  uncon¬ 
scious,  in  high  fever,  and  was  never  still 
for  a  moment,  plucking  at  the  sheet  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  absent  way  which  is  such 
a  bad  symptom.  All  one  could  do  was  to 
keep  him  as  quiet  and  covered  as  possible, 
and  every  ten  minutes  induce  him  to 
swallow  a  tea-spoonful  of  milk  or  port 
wine.  Then  there  was  the  steam-kettle 
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to  keep  on  the  boil,  which  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  when  the  kettle  is  large  and 
the  grate  extremely  small  and  devoid  of  a 
hob  ;  and  finally,  to  add  to  my  responsi¬ 
bilities,  the  younger  child,  who  for  lack 
of  any  other  place  had  been  piit  to  sleep 
at  the  foot  of  Charlie’s  bed,  would  wake 
up  from  time  to  time  and  join  his  lusty 
crying  to  his  brother’s  plaintive  moans. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  time  waiting,  so 
to  speak,  for  Death,  during  those  long 
night  hours,  the  hush  of  the  sick  room 
only  broken  by  the  shouts  from  the  street 
below.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  pathetic  as  the  struggle  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  for  life.  But  Death  was  merci¬ 
ful  last  night,  and  in  the  early  hours  after 
midnight  I  had  the  intense  relief  of  see¬ 
ing  my  little  patient  grow  calmer  and  less 
feverish,  and  of  knowing  that  for  that 
night  at  least  the  worst  danger  was 
passed.  So  the  father  bein&r  then  at 
home,  I  made  my  way  down  into  the  now 
deserted  streets,  and  with  a  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  in  inv  nurse’s  dress,  almost  enjoyed 
the  solitary  walk  in  the  chill  night  air, 
until  a  passing  hansom  conveyed  me 
home.  To-day  Charlie  is  really  a  tiny  bit 
better,  and  we  all  begin  to  be  hopeful. 

January  10/A. — Charlie’s  life^is  saved, 
we  hope  ;  but  his  recovery  will  be  so  slow 
that  we  have  persuaded  his  parents  to  let 
him  go  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  where 
he  will  have  every  possible  care.  He  has 
grown  very  fond  of  his  nurses,  and  a  faint 
fleeting  smile  comes  over  his  white  face 
when  we  appear,  and  he  says  in  a  little 
baby  whisper,  “  I  wants  my  nurse  to  wash 
my  hands,”  and  holds  out  his  hot  little 
fingers.  So  this  morning  he  was  rolled 
up  in  blankets,  and  I  carried  him  down¬ 
stairs,  and  his  mother  and  I  took  him  in 
a  cab  to  Great  Ormond  Street.  One  of 
the  doctors  being  a  friend  of  mine,  we 
were  spared  that  terrible  dreary  wait  in 
the  out-patient  department,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  our  arrival  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  poor  little  patient 
safely  tucked  up  in  a  clean  bed  in  a  big 
airy  ward,  with  the  kind  ward-sister  in 
charge  and  the  active  nurses  flitting  about. 
And  there  I  feel  I  can  leave  him  with  all 
confidence. 

January  13/A. — To-day,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  nursing  experience,  I  came 
across  a  woman  who  took  a  keen  interest 
in  politics.  Noticing  a  portrait  of  Wil¬ 
liam  O’Brien  over  the  mantel  piece  and  a 


copy  of  Justice  on  the  table,  I  remarked 
that  I  was  sure  her  husband  was  a  Radi¬ 
cal. 

“Oh,  we  are  more  than  Radicals,  wc 
are  Socialists  !’’  was  the  prompt  response, 
and,  delighted  at  finding  an  interested 
listener,  she  poured  out  her  Socialist 
views  all  the  time  I  was  making  the  bed, 
quite  forgetting  meanwhile  her  own  aches 
and  pains.  She  was  a  particularly  favor¬ 
able  specimen  of  the  self-educated  woman, 
intelligent  and  self-reliant,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  well  read  in  her  own  subjects. 
Fortunately  their  Socialism  has  not 
affected  the  religious  beliefs  of  either 
husband  or  wife,  and  they  are  both  pro¬ 
fessing  members  of  the  Wesleyan  denomi¬ 
nation.  Curiously  enough,  the  man  acts 
as  porter  to  one  of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs, 
and,  anxious  for  the  sake  of  a  growing 
family  of  little  children  not  to  quarrel  with 
his  bread  and  butter,  he  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
frain  from  any  active  political  work,  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  his  losing  his  situ¬ 
ation.  Let  me  add  (for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  believe  that  women,  and  above  all 
working-women,  should  abstain  from  med¬ 
dling  in  politics)  that  this  Socialist  home, 
though  poor,  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
tidiest  that  we  have  yet  been  into,  while 
the  little  bookshelf  of  much  treasured 
volumes  in  one  corner  brought  a  whiff  of 
intellectual  life  into  the  bumble  surround- 
ings. 

January  30/A. — My  three  months’  nurs¬ 
ing  has  come,  alas,  to  a  close,  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  not  allow  of  my  going  on  with 
the  work.  There  are  several  causes  which 
have  made  the  time  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  me  (and  which  I  think 
would  hold  good  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  undertake  work  of  a  similar  nature). 

Firstly,  that  nursing  brings  you  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  very  poor 
than  any  other  work  :  the  ordinary  bar¬ 
riers  of  restraint  are  quickly  broken  down, 
and  you  thus  realize  the  lives  of  the  poor 
in  their  actuality. 

Secondly,  you  bring  to  them  exactly 
what  they  need  most  at  the  time — excep¬ 
tional  help  to  meet  exceptional  distress. 
You  are  thus  tormented  neither  by  qualms 
of  conscience  as  to  the  efficacy  of  your 
work,  nor  by  fears  of  ultimate  pauperiza¬ 
tion  as  is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of 
philanthropic  enterprises. 

Thirdly,  you  distinctly  teach  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  We  almost  invariably 
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found  the  relations  of  our  patients  most 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their 
sick  ;  and  although  on  our  first  visit  we 
were  sometimes  shocked  at  the  total  want 
of  care  bestowed,  we  always  found  a  very 
marked  improvement  under  our  tuition, 
and  we  realized  that  it  was  not  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  sheer 
helpless  ignorance.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  we  invariably  made  a  point  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  patient  how  to  attend  to  her  own 
requirements,  and  then  we  would  call  in 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  that  our  in¬ 
structions  were  being  carried  out,  and  to 
keep  the  sufferer  supplied  with  any  neces¬ 
sary  lint  or  ointment. 

Finally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  district 
nursing,  though  very  fatiguing,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  rough  and  ready  in  its 


methods,  is  distinctly  work  that  ladies, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  hospital  train¬ 
ing,  might  take  up  ttiuch  more  than  they 
have  done  hitherto.  It  is  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  ;  it  offers  endless  oppoitunities  for 
doing  practical  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  immensely  appreciated  by  the 
poor.  The  work  can  best  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  mission  or  church  cen¬ 
tre,  and  under  the  guidance,  more  or  less, 
of  the  palish  and  dispensary  doctois.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope,  that  some  day,  we 
shall  have  a  trained  lady  district  nurse  in 
every  paiish,  in  the  place  of  the  antiquat¬ 
ed  and  ignorant  Idrs.  Gamp,  who  is  at 
present,  as  a  rule,  the  only  resource  of  the 
sick  poor  outside  the  hospital  walls?  — 
7Vmp/e  Bar. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CONCITTA  P - . 

BY  K.  OERARD,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LAND  BEYOND  THE  FOREST,’’  ETC. 

Ein  Fiebtenbaum  steht  einsnm 
Im  Norden  auf  kahler  Hub'  ; 

Ibn  Bcblafert ;  mit  Meisser  Decke] 

Umbullen  ibn  Eis  imd  Sebnee. 

Er  tranmt  von  einer  Palme, 

Die  fern  im  Morgeulaiid 

Einsaui  und  scbweigend  tranert 
Auf  brennender  Felsenwaud. — Heine. 

A  pine-tree  stands  alone  on 
A  bare,  bleak  nortbern  beigbt ; 

Tbe  ice  and  snow  they  t-watbe  it. 

As  it  sleeps  there  all  in  white. 

'Tie  dreaming  of  a  palm-tree 
In  a  far-oif  eastern  lund,| 

That  mourns  alone  and  silent 
On  a  ledge  of  burning  sand. 

Translation  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  1 

Peace,  and  am  reckoned  a  great  authoiity 
on  the  breeding  of  bullocks  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  timber.  1  have  got  eight 
children,  and  am  beginning  to  grow  stout. 
These  reassuring  symptoms  have,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  me  now  to  reveal  the 
truth  concerning  certain  passages  in  my 
earlier  life,  which  even  now  are  to  me  in¬ 
explicable.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  but  simply  state  the  facts  as  they 
occurred. 

My  name  is  Gunther  von  Tannenhorst, 
and  I  come  of  an  old  and  tolerably  wealthy 
Pomeranian  family.  1  served  in  the  Ger- 


CIIAPTEIi  I. 

TANNENHORST. 

''  1  HAVE  hitherto  refrained  from  relating 
the  events  which  I  here  set  forth  for  fiar 
of  being  consigned  to  a  madhouse  as  a 
raving  lunatic.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
kept  the  secret  from  every  one,  even  from 
my  wife  ;  but  now,  a  reasonable  time  hav¬ 
ing  elapsed,  1  venture  at  last  to  disclose 
it.  My  character  as  a  perfectly  sane, 
healthy  country  gentleman  has  long  since 
been  established  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
have  been  twice  elected  Justice  of  the 
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man  Army  up  to  my  twenty-fourth  year, 
when  I  was  suiiimoned  home  to  my  father’s 
death-bed,  and  by  his  decease  became  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  two  family  estates  of  Tan- 
nenhorst  and  Birkenthal. 

Tannenhorst,  the  original  family  estate, 
and  the  one  from  which  we  take  our  name, 
is  of  comparatively  small  value,  lying 
among  bleak  surroundings  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  castle  and 
old  square  tower  with  massive  walls  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  partial  ruin,  for 
at  the  time  I  came  into  possession  it  had 
not  been  inhabited  for  over  two  genera¬ 
tions.  My  father  never  went  there  unless 
compelled  by  business.  On  one  occasion 
only  my  mother  had  accompanied  him, 
but  she  never  went  again,  for  the  sound 
of  the  sea-waves  made  her  melancholy,  she 
said,  and  the  dismal  old  tower  gave  her 
the  shivers  only  to  look  at — it  must  be 
haunted,  she  felt  sure.  Birkenthal,  situ¬ 
ated  midway  between  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
was  ever  so  much  gayer  and  more  civil¬ 
ized,  as  well  as  being  far  more  valuable. 

I  myself  had  never  set  eyes  upon  Tan¬ 
nenhorst  till  about  six  months  after  my 
father’s  death,  when  some  legal  formali¬ 
ties  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should 
visit  the  spot.  By  rights  I  should  have 
gone  there  sooner,  but  for  an  accident 
which  befell  me  in  the  early  summer — a 
fall  from  horseback,  producing  a  slight 
concussion  of  the  brain,  which,  though 
completely  cured  by  this  time,  had  left 
behind  a  certain  nervous  irritability. 

It  was  a  gloomy  November  afternoon, 
with  brooding  fogs  obscuring  the  land¬ 
scape,  when  1  first  caught  sight  of  the  an¬ 
cestral  mansion,  which  seemed  to  rise  up 
before  me  out  of  the  mist  like  a  phantom 
building — a  tall  white  tower  standing  on  a 
rocky  basement,  about  which  were  grouped 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  some  gnarled  and 
stunted  pine-trees.  A  rusty  iron  gate 
leading  into  a  short  approach  of  pine-trees 
— stunted  like  their  fellows — stood  open, 
for  I  had  signalized  my  arrival  to  the  old 
domestic  who  for  many  years  past  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  and  wh(»  with  an  only  daughter  led  an 
easy,  if  not  very  lively,  existence  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  globe. 

Old  Konrad — whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
my  childhood — received  me  at  the  door 
with  a  profusion  of  apologies  for  the  sorry 
accommodation  Schloss  Tannenhorst  would 
afford,  lie  himself  was  no  longer  as 


young  as  he  once  had  been,  and  therefore 
must  be  excused  if  his  limbs  were  not  as 
nimble  nor  his  eyes  as  sharp  as  formerly, 
but  he  had  done  his  best  to  render  in¬ 
habitable  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor — no  very  easy  task,  for  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  rotten,  and  there  was  not  a  cur¬ 
tain  that  was  not  moth-eaten  ;  and  Mali — 
that  was  his  daughter,  by  the  Herr  Baron’s 
leave — was  sorely  afraid  lest  the  cookery 
might  not  satisfy  the  gracious  master.  A 
roast  hare  and  an  apple  dumpling,  that 
was  all  she  had  to  set  before  him  to-night, 
for  though  she  was  as  handy  and  hard¬ 
working  a  girl  as  any  in  the  land,  how 
was  one  to  procure  anything  in  this  God¬ 
forsaken  place  f 

The  splendid  appetite  engendered  by 
my  long  drive  soon  put  old  Konrad’s  scru¬ 
ples  to  rest  on  the  latter  point,  and  when 
I  had  expressed  myself  satisfied  with  all 
his  other  contrivances,  I  heard  him  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

Tannenhorst,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  tall,  square,  four-storied  tower, 
built  upon  a  steep  outjutting  promontory, 
and  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides. 
Constructed  on  the  most  approved  princi¬ 
ples  of  mediaeval  discomfort,  each  story 
of  the  tower  contained  but  three  rooms,  of 
which  two  were  of  medium  size  and  looked 
out  respectively  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
large  room  facing  due  north,  and  filling 
up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tower,  had 
besides  two  windows  a  small  octagonal 
turret  opening  off  it,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea.  The  roof  of  Tannen¬ 
horst  was  sadly  dilapidated,  and  the  top¬ 
most  story  had  long  since  been  given  up 
to  the  bats,  who  flitted  in  and  out  the 
empty  casements  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  to  the  owls  booting  about  the  ivy- 
tangled  walls.  The  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  converted  into  lumber  receptacles 
where  were  stored  away  broken  and 
mouldering  wrecks  of  furniture,  were 
chiefly  inhabited  by  rats  and  mice,  so 
that  only  the  first  floor — and  of  that  the 
large  north  room  alone — could  at  a  pinch 
be  rendered  inhabitable  to  accommodate  a 
passing  visitor,  Konrad  and  his  daughter 
lodging  on  the  ground  floor,  where  was 
also  the  kitchen. 

In  this  large  centre  room,  therefore, 
Konrad  had  concentrated  the  f  iw  passable 
pieces  of  furniture  he  had  contrived  to 
pick  froitr  out  the  lumber.  An  oaken 
carved  bedstead  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
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in  the  centre  a  massive  dining-board, 
round  which  were  langed  half  a  dozen 
chairs  of  divers  forms  and  dates  ;  while  in 
the  little  octagonal  turret,  which  opened 
off  this  apartment,  he  bad  placed  a  curious 
old  Louis  XV’.  societaire  writing  table — 
which,  for  a  marvel,  was  in  tolerably  good 
preservation — and  before  it  a  comfortable 
tapestried  atm-chair. 

“  The  Herr  Baron  would  he  much 
quieter  in  here  for  smoking  and  writing,” 
he  observed,  as  he  displayed  the  arrange¬ 
ments  he  had  made  for  my  comfort  ; 
“  the  light  was  ever  so  much  better  here 
than  in  the  big  room,  and  the  Herr  Baron 
need  not  be  annoyed  by  Mali’s  footsteps, 
when  she  came  in  to  spread  the  table  or 
dust  the  chairs.” 

I  merely  glanced  into  the  turret  that 
first  evening,  and  casually  noticed  that, 
beside  the  writing-table  and  the  arm-chair, 
it  contained,  also,  a  few  old  dingy  pic¬ 
tures— family  portraits  apparently — which 
had  not  been  deemed  woithy  of  removal 
at  the  time  Tanncnhorst  was  dismantled 
of  all  the  valuables  it  contained. 

The  following  day,  and  the  day  after 
that  again,  1  spent  in  tramping  about  the 
estate,  taking  stock  of  its  resouices,  and 
by  nightfall  I  was,  on  each  occasion,  too 
weary  to  think  of  anything  but  bed,  so 
that  it  was  only  on  the  third  evening  after 
my  arrival  that,  having  some  wearisome 
law-papers  to  look  through,  I  carried  them 
into  the  little  turret  and  ensconced  myself 
in  front  of  the  old  secretaire. 

Yes,  Konrad  was  quite  right ;  it  was 
much  more  comfoitahle  in  here  ;  and, 
certainly,  Mali  was  making  a  most  stupen¬ 
dous  clatter  with  the  knives  and  forks  as 
she  was  preparing  the  table  for  supper. 

I  must  have  been  sitting  here  fully  half 
an  hour,  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  long- 
winded  document  regarding  a  disputed 
boundary  question,  when  I  chanced  to 
raise  my  eyes  to  the  picture  which  hung 
directly  over  the  writing-table,  and  as  I 
did  so  I  started  with  the  sensation  of  a 
violent  and  sudden  emotion,  hut  whether 
of  pleasure  or  pain  I  could  not  determine. 
My  heart  was  thumping  in  a  new,  un¬ 
known  fashion,  and  my  head  felt  strangely 
giddy — as  giddy  almost  as  it  had  felt  at 
the  time  of  my  accident.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  I  had  not  previously 
thought  of  looking  at  this  picture  any 
more  than  at  the  three  or  four  other  paint¬ 
ings  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  tur¬ 


ret  ;  and  but  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
hung  directly  above  the  table  where  I  was 
seated,  I  should  probably  never  have 
looked  at  it  at  ail. 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  very  young  girl, 
with  pale  oval  face  and  large  dark  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  out  of 
the  canvas  with  an  expression  of  pathetic 
pleading,  while  her  hands  were  clasped 
together  in  a  begging  attitude,  as  though 
she  were  imploring  a  favor.  Her  dress 
was  black,  and  the  background  against 
which  she  was  painted  exceedingly  daik, 
so  that  her  pale  face  and  the  clasped  hands 
alone  stood  out  distinctly  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gloom. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  painting  was 
a  good  one,  for  I  am  no  art  connoisseur  ; 
all  I  know  is  that  never  before  had  any 
canvas-painted  eyes  produced  upon  me  a 
similar  impression.  I  tried  to  return  to 
the  perusal  of  my  legal  document,  hut 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  thought  coecen- 
trated  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  was  a 
decided  relief  when  old  Konrad  looked  in 
to  tell  me  that  supper  was  ready. 

Though  I  had  taken  my  full  share  of 
exercise  that  day,  1  hardly  did  justice  to 
Mali’s  cookery,  and  .sent  away  a  plate  of 
excellent  Dampfnudeln  almost  untasted, 
to  Konrad’s  great  dissatisfaction.  It  was 
absurd,  incomprehensible,  but  somehow  I 
could  not  get  that  picture  out  of  iny 
thoughts.  It  haunted  me  in  my  dreams, 
and  my  first  thought  was  of  it  on  waking 
next  morning. 

When  I  had  risen  and  dressed,  I  went 
into  the  little  turret  and  looked  again  at 
the  picture  which  had  so  strangely  im¬ 
pressed  me  on  the  previous  evening. 
Lighted  up  by  daylight,  I  was  now  able 
to  distinguish  details  which  had  previous¬ 
ly  escaped  my  notice  ;  and  as  the  pale 
November  sunshine  came  slanting  in 
through  the  narrow  east  window,  I  could 
see  that  the  girl’s  slender  arms  were 
shackled  together  by  heavy  fetters,  and 
that  she  herself  was  looking  out  from  be¬ 
hind  an  iron  grating — a  dungeon  window, 
presumably.  Her  expression  was  thus  ex¬ 
plained  ;  she  was  a  captive,  and  was  ask¬ 
ing  to  he  released.  But  who  was  she  ? 
and  how  had  she  deserved  such  a  cruel 
fate  ?  Eagerly  I  scanned  the  surface  of 
the  canvas  in  hope  of  discovering  an  an¬ 
swer  to  these  riddles,  and  presently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  distinguishing  some  letters  in 
the  left  coiner.  With  my  pocket- hand- 
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kerchief  I  rubbed  them  clear  of  dust,  and 
read  as  follows  : 

“  Arnulpb  von  Tannenborst  pinxit.” 

Arnulpb  von  Tannenborst ;  that  was  my 
great  grandfather,  as  1  now  remembered, 
and  simultaneously  all  that  I  bad  ever 
heard  concerning  him  flashed  into  my 
mind.  II'C  bad  in  his  youth  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  art  (which  was  considered  an  eccen¬ 
tric  thing  in  those  days  for  any  gentleman 
well  born  and  bred),  and  having  spent 
some  years  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivating  his  talents,  had  returned  thence  a 
changed  and  moody  man.  lie  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  tower  of  Tannenborst, 
where  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  had 
astonished  the  world  and  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed  his  heir-at-law  by  marrying  a  well¬ 
born  German  lady,  who  became  my  great¬ 
grandmother.  All  this,  however,  failed 
to  explain  what  had  been  his  connection 
with  the  captive  damsel,  and  how  he  had 
come  to  paint  her  portrait. 

My  next  step  was  to  mount  upon  a  chair 
and  take  down  the  painting  from  the  nail 
upon  which  it  hung.  There,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  canvas,  I  at  last  discov¬ 
ered  a  further  clew  : 

“  Concitta  P - 

“  Bologna,  17  —  .” 

I  read  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  letters 
were  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  surname  absolutely  illegi¬ 
ble,  as  was  also  the  date. 

So  she  had  been  an  Italian  !  I  might 
have  guessed  it  before.  Such  eyes  could 
only  have  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  the 
south. 

“  Konrad,”  I  said,  endeavoring  to  as- 
sunre  a  careless  tone,  when  I  was  seated 
at  breakfast  some  minutes  later,  “  do  you 
happen  to  know  anything  about  that  pic¬ 
ture  which  hangs  in  the  little  turret  ?” 
For  to  me  the  turret  contained  but  one 
picture  ;  I  had  not  even  looked  at  the 
others. 

‘‘  The  picture  of  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  dressing-gown  is  the  portrait  of — 
began  Konrad,  but  I  interrupted  him. 

No,  no  ;  not  that  one.” 

“  Then  it  will  be  the  two  children  with 
the  dog  the  gracious  Herr  Baron  wilt  be 
meaning  ?  The  twin  sons  of  old  Baron 
Siegfried,  who — ” 

I  almost  stamped  with  impatience. 


”  Never  mind  the  children  and  the 
dog  !  I  mean  the  girl,  the  lady,  that 
hangs  over  the  writing-table.” 

‘‘  Oh,  that  one  !”  said  Konrad,  with  a 
distinct  accent  of  contempt  in  his  tone. 
“  That  is  none  of  your  honor’s  kith  or 
kin.  I’ll  warrant ;  for  who  ever  saw  a  de¬ 
cent  Tannenborst  with  eyes  and  hair  like 
that  ?  It  will  just  be  some  fancy  picture, 

I  am  thinking  ;  and  I  only  hung  it  there 
to  hide  the  mildew-stains  on  the  wall,  and 
because  I  could  not  find  anything  better. 
The  rats  and  mice  have  played  the  very 
deuce  among  the  pictures,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  Tannenborst  left  whose  features 
are  still  intact.  Only  last  winter,  I  grieve 
to  say,  they  gnawed  through  the  right  ear 
of  your  noble  ancestor,  Baron  Ilalibord, 
the  crusader.” 

I  had  been  listening  rather  absently  to 
the  old  man’s  chatter. 

‘‘  Then  you  really  can  tell  me  nothing 
more  about  it  ?”  I  resumed  after  a  pause. 

“  About  Baron  Ilalibord’s  ear  ?”  asked 
Konrad,  his  thoughts  still  running  on  the 
previous  subject.  “  Nothing,  except  that, 
may  be,  with  a  fresh  piece  of  canvas  put 
in  at  the  back  it  might  be  patched  up 
again.  There  is  a  decent  young  sign- 

painter  at  Z - ,  who  is  keeping  company 

with  Mali,  by  your  honor’s  leave,  and  he 
would  doubtless  undertake  the  job  ;  and 
as  for  the  rats,  I  shall  put  down  poison  as 
soon  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on,” 

“  I  don’t  care  a  straw  about  either  the 
rats  or  my  ancestor’s  ear,”  I  answered 
testily.  ‘‘  I  only  wished  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  me  nothing  further  about  the  Ital¬ 
ian  lady  over  the  writing-table.” 

‘‘  I  never  heard  say  as  she  was  an  Ital¬ 
ian,  but  it’s  as  likely  as  not,  with  those 
outlandish-looking  eyes,”  he  replied,  with 
a  shrug,  as  he  proceeded  to  replenish  my 
coffee-cup.  But  in  spite  of  his  assurance 
that  Mali  had  made  the  coffee  extra  strong 
and  fragrant  that  morning,  I  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  rose  hastily  from  table, 
feeling  strangely  irritated  against  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody,  against  Mali  and  her 
coffee,  against  Konrad,  myself,  and  last, 
not  lea.st,  against  the  mysterious  picture 
which  had  taken  such  hold  on  my  thoughts. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TEARS. 

Nor  did  this  feeling  of  uneasiness  lessen 
during  the  days  that  followed,  and  Kon- 
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Tad,  as  lie  noted  how  unequal  had  become 
my  temper  and  ray  appetite,  used  to  shake 
his  head  and  mutter  audibly  to  himself. 

When  I  had  been  at  Tannenhorst  a 
week,  a  change  came  over  the  weather. 
A  heavy  snowstorm,  accompanied  by  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  wind,  replaced  the 
mild,  foggy  autumn  days  I  had  found  here 
on  my  arrival.  For  four  and-twenty  hours 
the  waves  washed  the  base  of  the  rock  in 
unremitting  fury,  and  the  salt  sea  foam 
dashed  up  angrily  to  meet  the  fading  snow 
half  way  ;  for  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
wind  howled  round  the  old  tower  with  the 
voice  of  ten  thousand  demented  demons. 

I  tried  to  take  a  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
but  had  to  retrace  my  steps,  for  no  man 
could  stand  upright  in  such  a  wind,  and 
it  was  only  by  clinging  on  to  tbe  tree- 
stems  that  I  managed  to  regain  the  house. 

For  three  whole  days  I  had  not  re-en¬ 
tered  the  little  turret.  There  were  no 
more  law-papers  to  be  looked  through, 
and  the  sight  of  that  picture  made  me  un¬ 
comfortable.  But  I  went  in  there  now, 
and  with  my  mind  made  up  to  a  sort  of 
defiant  resolution,  I  sat  down  before  the 
old  secretaire.  A  sudden  thought  had 
shot  through  my  mind.  I  had  a  letter  to 
write,  an  important  letter,  and  having  a 
long  lonely  evening  before  me — for  though 
only  five  o’clock  the  early  winter  dark  had 
set  in — this  was  the  best  time  to  write  it. 

As  I  entered  the  turret,  Konrad,  who 
had  apparently  been  securing  the  bolt  of 
one  of  the  windows,  retired  noiselessly, 
and  I  was  left  to  myself.  I  dipped  my 
pen  in  ink,  and  without  even  glancing  at 
the  picture  overhead  began  to  write  : 

“  Most  honored,  high-born  Fraulein.” 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further,  I 
must  recapitulate  a  little  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  was  this  letter  I  was  about  to 
write,  and  who  was  the  lady  thus  addressed 
as  “  high-born  Fraulein.” 

Without  any  formal  betrothal  having 
taken  place,  a  sort  of  tacit  family  under¬ 
standing  had  existed  for  many  years  that 
on  attaining  my  majority  I  was  to  lead  to 
the  altar  Hilda  von  Liljen,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  comrade  and  intimate  friend  of  ray 
father,  and  whose  estate  joined  our  other 
property  of  Birkenthal.  Hilda,  whom  I 
had  known  since  childhood,  was  a  sweet- 
tempered,  blue-eyed  girl  of  the  true  Ger¬ 
man  type.  I  had  always  loved  her  almost 
as  a  sister,  and  felt  quite  happy  in  the 
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prospect  of  spending  my  life  beside  her. 
My  father  in  his  last  moments  had  re¬ 
minded  me  of  his  wishes  on  tbe  subject, 
and  but  for  his  death  our  engagement 
would  long  since  have  been  definitely  con¬ 
cluded.  The  six  first  months  of  mourning 
having  now  elapsed,  I  thought  that  I 
might  without  indecorum  proceed  to  the 
formal  demand  of  her  hand,  and  just  to¬ 
day  T  felt  a  burning  desire  to  do  so  with- 
out  further  delay.  The  consciousness  of 
having  taken  such  a  decisive  step  might,  I 
thought,  restore,  to  me  some  of  iny  lost 
composure.  After  the  words  ‘‘  Most  hon¬ 
ored  and  high-born  Fraulein,”  1  therefore 
proceeded  as  follows,  writing  fast  and 
feverishly,  anxious  to  get  through  my  task 
as  soon  as  possible  : 

‘‘  You,  doubtless,  do  not  ignore  that 
for  years  past  it  has  been  the  warmest  de¬ 
sire  of  our  parents  to  see  their  families 
united  in  the  persons  of  their  children. 
My  poor  father  always  looked  forward  to 
the  day  that  was  to  bless  our  union  as  the 
happiest  in  his  life.  Would  that  he  had 
lived  to  embrace  you  as  a  daughter  ;  for  I 
venture  to  hope,  most  honored  and  high¬ 
born  Fraulein,  that  you  will  without  re¬ 
pugnance  consent  to  carry  out  our  parents’ 
wishes  in  this  matter  by  conferring  your 
fair  hand  upon  your  humble  servant. 

“  Our  long  acquaintance  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  each  other  is  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  of  our  future  happiness,  and  T  can 
give  you  the  faithful  assurance  tbat  1  have 
never  yet  seen  a  woman  who — ” 

I  had  written  thus  far  without  drawing 
breath,  but  now  1  paused  on  discovering 
that  my  jren  was  bad.  A  letter  of  pro¬ 
posal  should  be  well  and  clearly  written  ; 
so  I  proceeded  to  replace  tbe  pen  by  a 
better  one.  W^hile  I  was  adjusting  it  into 
the  holder  I  glanced  up  mechanically  at 
the  picture  overhead,  but  looked  away  as 
quickly  again  with  the  sensation  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  sudden  stab.  Provoked  at 
rny  own  folly — for  how  could  any  sane 
man  suffer  himself  to  be  seriously  intlu- 
enced  by  the  counterfeit  of  a  woman  who 
had  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  who  long  since  must  have  turned  to 
dust  ? —  I  set  my  teeth  doggedly  together 
and  resumed  : 

” — I  have  never  yet  seen  a  woman  who 
stands  as  high  as  my  ideal  of  all  that  is 
lovely  and  virtuous  in  your  sex — none  by 
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whose  side  I  could  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  such  steadfast  contidence.” 

Here  I  paused  ac[ain  in  search  of  an¬ 
other  phrase.  1  had  already  said  all  1 
really  had  to  say,  but  tiie  letter  struck  me 
as  a  little  too  shoit.  Some  neat  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  must  be  devised.  I  began 
to  read  the  last  paragraph  over  to  myself 
half  aloud  : 

“  I  can  give  you  the  faithful  assurance 
that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  woman  who 
stands  as  high — ” 

I  started  violently,  as  a  low  wailing  cry 
sounded  close  to  me — at  my  very  elbow 
it  seemed.  V\  as  it  really  only  the  sea-gull 
which,  flapping  its  wings  in  weird  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  storm,  had  just  flown  past  the 
window  ?  To  me  it  had  sounded  as  though 
it  came  from  the  picture.  I  looked  up 
again.  Good  God  !  what  was  this  ?  Was 
I  dreaming  or  was  I  mad  I  for  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  pair  of  candles 
placed  upon  the  secretaire  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  picture  was  weeping.  Hastily  I 
snatched  up  a  light  and  held  it  against  the 
canvas.  No,  I  was  not  mistaken.  Five 
or  six  large  drops  were  distinctly  visible 
upon  the  gill’s  pale  face,  just  below  the 
eyes,  which  appeared  to  have  shed  them, 
and  as  I  gazed  in  unspeakable  terror  and 
stupefaction  the  drops  rolled  slowly  down¬ 
ward  over  her  bosom. 

“  Konrad  !  Konrad  !  KONRAD  !”  I 
now  shtieked  out  like  a  scared  child. 

The  old  man  came  running  in  with  a 
white,  terror  stricken  face. 

“  Konrad — look  there — do  you  see 
nothing?”  I  gasped,  taking  hold  of  his 
arm  and  pointing  toward  the  picture. 

Nothing,  Herr  Baron,”  he  said  in 
amazement. 

‘‘  But  the  picture — those  tears  ?”  and  I 
pointed  with  a  trembling  hand  to  the  wet 
spots  on  the  canvas. 

Konrad  looked  at  me  more  curiously 
than  at  the  picture,  I  thought  ;  then  he 
said,  ilryly  enough  : 

‘‘  The  bolt  of  that  window  is  insecure, 
and  flew  open  not  an  hour  ago,  and  in  so 
doing  the  topmost  pane  of  glass  got 
broken,  as  tbe  Herr  Baron  may  see  for 
himself.  The  spray  from  the  sea.  or  the 
snow,  may  well  have  been  driven  in  and 
wet  the  picture.” 

This  ^  prosaic  explanation  somewhat 
damped  my  excitement,  and  made  me  feel 


ashamed  of  my  previous  tremors  ;  so — 
though  feeling  far  from  convinced — I 
hastened  to  agree  with  Konrad  that  noth¬ 
ing  more  supernatural  than  snow  or  spray 
was  here  in  question  ;  but  when  he  offered 
to  bring  a  duster  to  dry  the  picture,  I  dis¬ 
missed  him  shortly.  The  very  mention  of 
a  duster  seemed  to  me  sacrilegious.  No 
other  hand  but  my  own  should  presume  to 
dry  those  tears,  and  in  order  to  do  so  I 
went  and  fetched  my  finest  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  toucliing  the  picture  as  rev¬ 
erently  as  if  it  had  been  a  holy  image. 

But  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  proceed 
further  with  my  letter  of  proposal  that 
evening.  How  was  I  to  pen  a  clear  and 
graceful  offer  of  marriage  amid  these  tur¬ 
bulent  surroundings  —  roaring  waves, 
shrieking  sea-gulls,  and,  most  disturbing 
of  all,  weeping  black  eyes  ? 

So  I  tore  up  my  half-finished  letter  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  as  I  did  so  it  struck 
me  that  the  girl  in  the  picture  looked  far 
less  mournful  than  before,  and  though  the 
snow  continued  to  drive  against  the  brrken 
window,  and  I  anxiously  watched  for  a 
repetition  of  the  phenomenon,  there  was 
no  further  appearance  of  tears  upon, her 
face  that  evening. 

Toward  midnight  the  storm  abated,  and 
then  I  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  some¬ 
times  broken  by  the  scampering  of  rats 
overhead.  I  dreamed — but  no,  it  was  no 
dream.  I  saw  the  door  of  the  little  turret 
open,  and  the  girl  of  the  picture  came  in 
and  stood  beside  my  bed.  After  looking 
at  me  for  some  minutes  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  mine,  she  raised  her  hand  and 
beckoned,  as  though  she  were  inviting  me 
to  follow  her.  Still  beckoning,  she 
walked  back  to  the  turret  door,  which 
opened,  and  then  closed  behind  her  with 
a  loud  bang,  like  a  pistol  report. 

I  sat  up  in  bed  with  my  heart  beating 
wildly.  1  was  wide-awake  now,  at  all 
events,  and  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  as 
to  the  noise  I  had  heard. 

‘‘  Who  is  there?”  I  cried  out,  but 
there  was  no  answer  ;  and  a  minute’s  re¬ 
flection  convinced  me  that  no  living  being 
could  possibly  have  penetrated  either  into 
my  room  or  the  little  turret  beyond,  for  I 
had  the  habit  of  locking  myself  in  every 
evening,  and  there  was  no  other  entrance 
to  either  apartment.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  had  merely  been  the  rats  holding  a 
rather  more  noisy  revelry  than  usual.  The 
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large  old  fashioned  clock  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  was  jast  striking  midnight. 

After  lying  awake  for  some  time  with¬ 
out  anything  further  having  occurred  to 
disturb  me,  I  fell  asleep  again,  and,  ex¬ 
hausted  by.  the  reaction  following  my  late 
excitement,  I  slept  long  and  dreamlessly. 
When  I  woke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  I  saw  that  a 
complete  transformation  had  come  over 
the  landscape  Everything  was  buried 
many  inches  deep  in  snow.  Snow  was 
piled  up  high  on  the  window  ledges  at 
this  side  of  the  tower,  where  yesterday’s 
wind  had  driven  it,  and  the  stunted  pines 
of  the  approach,  their  branches  lieavily 
fringed  with  icicles  which  slanted  all  in 
one  direction,  were  smothered  in  snow  as 
well. 

I  had  slept  so  soundly  toward  morning 
that  1  did  not  all  at  once  recollect  tny  vis¬ 
ion,  or  dream,  of  the  previous  night,  but 
when  I  did  so  my  tiist  movement  was 
naturally  to  open  the  turret  door. 

I  started  almost  as  violently  as  I  had 
started  yesterday  on  discovering  the  tears 
on  the  picture,  and  stood  for  full  five 
miruites  staring  foolishly  at  the  blank  mil¬ 
dew-stained  piece  of  wall  above  the  secre¬ 
taire.  Except  a  few  dangling  cobwebs 
there  was  no  trace  to  be  seen  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  had  hung  there  yesterday.  11  ow 
and  by  what  means  it  had  been  spirited 
away  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  vainly 
racked  my  brain  for  a  solution  of  the  rid¬ 
dle.  That  noise  I  had  heard  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  door.  Had  robbers  entered  the  turret 
in  the  night  and  stolen  the  picture  ?  But 
no  !  it  was  impo.^sible  ;  no  mortal  man 
that  ever  lived  could  have  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  tower  ;  and  my  dream  had  been  no 
dream — of  that  I  felt  more  convinced  than 
ever — but  a  vi>ion.  Some  devilry  was 
here  at  work,  that  was  clear  ;  the  tower 
must  be  haunted.  No  wonder  rny  mother 
had  disliked  it ;  I  had  not  been  myself 
since  I  had  set  foot  within  it.  I  would 
hasten  to  begone  from  its  baneful  influ¬ 
ence. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  Konrad  coming 
upstairs  with  the  breakfast  tray,  and  some 
impulse  which  I  could  not  have  explained 
made  me  hastily  lock  the  turret  door  and 
put  the  key  into  my  pocket  ;  and  the 
same  feeling  it  was  which  made  me  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  old 
man.  He  had  looked  at  me  so  derisively, 
almost  contemptuously,  last  night— just  as 


if  he  doubted  my  sanity — when  I  had 
shown  him  the  tears  on  the  picture,  that  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  now  to  take  him  into 
confldence  and  ask  him  to  account  for  its 
mysterious  disappearance.  Briefly.  I  told 
him  to  pack  my  things,  and  within  an 
hour  had  turned  my  back  on  Castle  Tan- 
ncuhorst. 

CHAPTEll  III. 

THE  SECOND  LETTER - AND  THE  THIRD. 

After  my  return  to  Birkcnthal  I  felt 
much  better  for  a  time.  The  cheerful  so¬ 
ciety  of  my  country  neighbors  and  the 
pleasant  sleighing  and  hunting  parties 
which  tilled  up  most  of  my  days  went  far 
to  weaken,  if  not  absolutely  to  obliterate, 
the  remembrance  of  the  mysterious  pic¬ 
ture.  I  had  not  seen  Hilda  since  my  re¬ 
turn,  for  she  and  her  parents  were  still 
absent  at  Berlin,  and  the  dcci^ive  words 
which  were  to  bind  one  to  the  other  for 
life  had  not  yet  been  spoken  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter  ;  but  when,  a 
few'  days  before  Christinas,  I  heard  that 
the  Liljens  had  returned  to  their  country- 
seat,  I  felt  1  could  not  longer  delay  my 
proposal — when  Hilda  and  I  met  again  it 
should  be  on  the  footing  of  engaged  lovers. 

So  the  letter  was  written — a  careful  and 
well-turned  composition  this  time — but 
addressed  to  Hilda’s  father  instead  of  to 
herself,  and  was  duly  despatched  by  a 
mounted  groom,  who  had  orders  to  wait 
for  an  answer,  for  the  distance  between 
the  two  castles  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  (xerman  miles. 

I  awaited  his  return  in  some  impatience, 
but  though  I  had  sent  him  oil  in  the  early 
morning  it  was  past  three  o’clock  when  he 
made  his  appearance  with  a  dejected  and 
crestfallen  air. 

“  Where  is  the  answer  ?”  I  asked,  put¬ 
ting  out  my  hand. 

“  There — there — is  no  answer,”  he 
stammered,  and  then  in  faltering  inco¬ 
herent  words  he  began  to  explain  how  in¬ 
comprehensibly  the  letter  which  1  had 
written  and  entrusted  to  his  cate  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
reached  Liljenau  and  had  halted  befoie 
the  castle,  that  on  putting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  in  order  to  draw  out  the  letter 
he  discovered  it  to  be  empty.  Then  he 
had  ridden  back  again  at  a  foot  pace,  look¬ 
ing  for  it  over  every  step  of  the  road,  but 
in  vain — in  this  deep  snow  a  white  piece 
of  paper  was  not  easy  to  find. 
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“  You  must  have  been  drinking,  you 
scoundrel  !”  I  ciied  fuiiously,  taking  hold 
of  him  by  the  collar. 

“  Not  drinking,  Herr  Baron — oh,  no, 
indeed  ;  only  one  little  glass  at  the  Brau- 
ner  Hirsch  in  passing,  just  to  keep  my 
blood  from  congealing  ;  that  was  all,  by 
my  soul’s  salvation,  ami  I  could  swear  that 
the  letter  was  still  in  my  pocket  when  I 
left  the  tap  room.” 

“  And  you  stopped  nowhere  else  ?”  I 
pursued  sternly. 

First  the  groom  denied  ;  then,  after  a 
good  deal  more  incoherent  stammering,  he 
confessed  that  just  before  reaching  Lilje- 
nau  he  had  been  stopped  by  a  band  of 
gypsies.  They  had  surrounded  him  with 
clamorous  begging,  and  one  of  them,  an 
old  hag,  had  insisted  on  telling  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  then,  because  he  had  only  given 
her  half  a  mark  (and  quite  enough  too  for 
the  prophecy  that  he  was  to  get  a  scolding 
wife  and  ten  children  !)  she  had  cursed 
him  for  a  niggardly  knave,  and,  as  he  gal¬ 
loped  off,  had  shouted  after  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strange  doggerel  rhyme  : 

On  a  bootless  errand  bent, 

By  your  master  bitber  sent. 

Whether  fast  or  slow  you  ride 
'Tis  not  bere  that  dwells  bis  bride. 

Turn  your  back  and  homeward  baste. 
Here  your  time  in  vain  you  w'aste. 

Then  when,  on  reaching  Liljenau,  he  had 
found  that  the  letter  was  gone,  he  thought 
at  once  the  hag  must  have  taken  it  while 
she  had  been  telling  his  fortune,  and  had 
ridden  back  to  the  spot,  but  the  gypsies 
had  disappeared,  and  no  one  that  he  asked 
had  seen  them  pass. 

I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  this  storv,  and  felt  more  than 
lialf  inclined  to  thrash  the  fellow  ;  but 
that  would  have  done  no  good,  and  per- 
liaps  after  all  he  was  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  carelessness.  But  the  whole 
affair  w'as  very  provoking.  The  letter 
might  be  picked  up  and  read  by  some  in¬ 
quisitive  person  ;  and  then  what  would  the 
Liljens  think  of  my  groom’s  strange  be¬ 
havior  ?  He  had  rung  at  their  gate,  and 
had  then  gore  away  without  delivering  any 
message.  I  must  write  another  letter  to¬ 
morrow,  repeating  my  offer,  and  send  it 
iegi.stered  by  post.  This  would  insure  it 
against  similar  accidents. 

Before  I  had,  however,  proceeded  to 
the  composition  of  this  third  epistle,  my 
thoughts  were  abruptly  diverted  into  an¬ 


other  channel.  When  the  evening  post¬ 
bag  was  brought,  it  contained,  among 
other  things,  a  letter  bear  ng  the  mark  of 
the  post-office  nearest  Tannenhorst.  It 
was  from  Konrad,  who,  after  informing 
me  that  his  daughter  Mali  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  promising  young  sign-painter 
who  had  so  obligingly  offered  to  repair 
my  ancestor’s  damaged  ear,  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  by  mistake  taken  away 
the  key  of  the  little  turret-room  on  the 
first  floor.  He  had  searched  for  it  every¬ 
where  in  vain,  and  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  door  should  be  opened  in 
order  to  mend  the  broken  window,  which 
let  in  the  wind  and  the  snow.  If  the  Herr 
Baron  had  not  got  the  key,  why  then  a 
locksmith  must  be  fetched  from  the  town. 

Still  fuming  at  the  groom’s  stupid  con¬ 
duct,  and  his  foolish  chatter  about  the 
gypsies,  this  letter  still  further  served  to 
irritate  me.  The  very  mention  of  the  tur¬ 
ret  and  the  recollections  it  evoked  com¬ 
pletely  upset  my  composure,  as  I  could 
not  help  recalling  to  mind  that  evening, 
now  six  weeks  ago,  when  I  had  sat  down 
there  to  pen  my  first  proposal  to  Hilda. 

Also  the  demand  for  the  key  provoked 
me,  and  but  for  the  fact  of  the  broken 
window — which  common-sense  told  me 
must  be  repaired — I  should  not  have  con¬ 
sented  to  it.  What  would  Konrad  think 
of  the  picture’s  disappearance  ?  Would 
he,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  myself  bad 
carried  it  off  with  me  to  Birkenthal  ?  I 
almost  thought  of  saying  that  I  had  done 
so,  in  order  to  forestall  any  question  on 
the  subject  ;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  re¬ 
linquished  the  idea,  merely  desiring  him 
to  relock  the  turret  and  send  me  back  the 
key  when  the  damaged  window  should 
have  been  repaired,  which  order  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  account  for  by  saying  that  I  had 
left  some  papers  inside  the  secretaire 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
After  all,  this  little  fiction  was  not  quite 
untrue,  since  I  remembered  having  left 
the  copy  of  an  old  lease,  as  well  as  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  insignificant  accounts,  in  a  drawer, 
and  Konrad  was  not  likely  to  discover 
their  worthlessness. 

This  interlude,  slight  as  it  was,  had, 
however,  disturbed  and  excited  me,  and, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  I  found  myself 
unable  to  write  my  letter  of  proposal  that 
evening  (for  stupidly  I  had  not  kept  a 
copy  of  the  one  which  had  gone  astiay  in 
the  morning).  I  began,  indeed,  to  write 
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it,  but,  dissatisfied  with  my  production, 
had  till  list  it  unfinished  into  the  blotting- 
book.  My  head  was  acliing — since  my 
accident  last  summer  it  always  ached  when 
the  moon  was  full — and  I  felt  in  need  of 
rest.  That  stupid  gypsy  rhyme  would 
keep  running  in  my  thoughts.  By  next 
morning  I  should  have  regained  my  com¬ 
posure,  I  told  myself. 

But  1  slept  badly,  and  my  dreams  were 
feveiish  and  unconnected. 

Now  1  was  standing  at  the  altar  with 
Ililfla  and  the  organ  was  playing,  but  the 
music  did  not  sound  much  like  church 
music  ;  it  was  a  wild  sort  of  chorus  they 
were  chanting,  and  the  words,  too,  were 
strange  ;  they  ran  somewhat  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  ; 

To  the  altar  wherefore  haste  ? 

Here  in  vain  thy  time  dost  waste  ; 

She  that  standeth  by  thy  side 

Nevermore  shall  be  thy  bride. 

Then  as  I  turned  and  looked  at  Hilda  her 
features  had  changed.  Her  eyes  were  no 
longer  blue,  but  black,  and  her  face  was 
the  face  of  the  Italian  girl  whose  picture 
had  hung  at  Castle  Tannenhoist. 

I  woke  next  morning  tired  and  unre- 
freshed,  and  thought  with  repugnance  of 
the  letter  I  had  still  to  finish.  I  had  left 
it  inside  the  blotting-book  in  the  libiary, 
and  distinctly  recollected  the  opening 
phrase  which  had  alone  been  written  as 
yet.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

“  Most  honored  and  high-born  sir, — 

“  I  have  long  been  aware  that  between 
yourself  and  my  dear  deceased  father 
there  existed  a  mutua!  understandini;  that 
your  old  and  faithful  friendship  should 
one  day  be  cemented  by  the  union  of 
your  children,  and  I  was  given  the  flatter¬ 
ing  assurance  that  you  would  be  inclined 
graciously  to  welcome  as  son-in-law  one 
who,  since  his  earliest  childhood,  has  had 
occasion  to  admire  and  esteem  your  fair 
and  virtuous  daughter. 

“  If,  therefore,  to-day  I  take  up  the 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  your — ” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  had  broken 
off,  not  feeling  quite  sure  how  to  proceed. 
For  the  purpose  of  soliciting  gour  fatherly 
blessing  was  what  I  had  first  meant  to  say, 
but  then  the  expression  had  struck  me  as 
stagey  and  in  bad  taste,  and  I  had  thrown 
the  letter  aside  ;  for  the  purpose  of  solicit¬ 
ing  your  gracious  permission  to  pay  my 


April, 

addresses  to  your  fair  daughter  would  sound 
better,  I  now  thought,  as  I  went  into  the 
library  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  mv 
epistle. 

But  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  lying 
on  the  top  of  the  desk,  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  a  closed  letter,  already  addressed 
in  my  own  handwriting  to  “  His  Hock 
und  Wohlgehoren  the  Herr  Ritter  von 
Liljen,  at  his  Castle  of  Liljenau." 

My  first  idea  was  that  this  must  be  yes¬ 
terday’s  lost  letter,  which  some  one  had 
found  and  brought  back — but  no,  for  that 
envelope  had  been  a  long  nariow  one, 
whereas  this  cover  was  large  and  square. 
I  turned  it  over  in  my  hands,  touching  it 
with  a  sort  of  dread,  and  to  my  further 
surprise  I  saw  that  it  was  sealed  with  the 
impression  of  the  coat  of  arms  cut  upon 
the  signet  ring  which  I  always  wore  on  my 
finger.  I  looked  at  the  writing  again, 
scarce  believing  the  evidence  of  my  eyes 
— but  it  was  indubitably  my  own  hand¬ 
writing.  I  opened  the  blotting-book  where 
1  had  last  night  put  away  the  unfinished 
letter.  No  trace  of  it  was  there  to  be 
seen. 

My  eyes  next  fell  upon  a  pair  of  candles 
which  stood  in  gilt  candlesticks  on  the 
table,  and  I  saw  that  one  of  them  had  been 
burned  down  almost  half  an  inch,  and 
showed  moreover  traces  of  red  sealicg- 
wax  on  its  side,  whereas  the  fellow  candle 
was  intact,  with  virgin  white  wick.  Now 
I  happened  to  remember  distinctly  that 
both  candles  had  been  fitted  in  fresh  on 
the  previous  evening,  but  I  had  not  light¬ 
ed  either  of  them,  preferring  to  use  the 
lamp  which  hung  directly  overhead. 
Also,  the  end  of  a  new  stick  of  sealing- 
wax,  which  had  lain  on  a  little  tray  near 
the  candle,  was  blackened  by  smoke  and 
had  evidently  been  used. 

An  icy  terror  began  to  creep  over  me. 
There  could  be  no  further  room  for  doubt. 
I  had  written  the  letter  in  my  sleep.  I 
must  have  risen  from  bed,  gone  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  library,  which  lay  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  there  terminated  the 
letter  which  had  cost  me  such  brain-beat¬ 
ing  the  previous  evening.  These  facts, 
taken  conjointly  with  my  experience  at 
Castle  Tannenhorst,  made  me  begin  to 
fear  for  my  intellect.  High  time  indeed 
that  I  married  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
regular  life,  if  such  incidents  were  going 
to  be  repeated. 

And  what  on  earth  had  I  written  in 
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that  closed  letter  which  I  now  held  be¬ 
tween  my  fingers  ?  How  had  I  terminated 
that  phrase  where  I  had  broken  off  last 
nicht  ? 

The  simplest  solution  of  the  questions 
would  of  course  have  been  to  open  and 
read  the  letter,  but,  excited  and  nervous 
as  1  was,  I  shrank  from  doing  so,  and  in¬ 
stead  there  shot  through  my  mind  a  wild 
reckless  thought  born  of  desperation. 
Since  the  letter  had  been  written  and 
sealed — whether  waking  or  sleeping — why 
not  send  it  off  ?  1  knew  perfectly  well 

that  were  I  to  sit  down  now  and  compose 
»  fourth  letter  of  proposal,  it  too  would  be 
a  failure  ;  and  might  not,  perhaps,  that 
which  I  had  done  unconsciously  be  as 
good  or  even  better  than  what  I  could  ac¬ 
complish  when  awake  ?  I  recalled  to 
mind  many  instances  of  somnambulists 
performing  feats  of  mental  agility  which 
would  at  other  times  have  been  completely 
out  of  their  power.  I  remembered  having 
heard  of  a  lady  who  used  frequently  to 
rise  from  her  bed  and  pen  long  epistles  in 
beautiful  Spanish,  a  language  which  she 
had  learned  in  her  youth,  but  had  since 
completely  forgotten  :  likewise  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  so  dull-headed  that  he  could  not  com¬ 
mit  to  memory  half  a  dozen  lines  of  Latin 
poetry,  who  astonished  his  college  bed- fel¬ 
lows  by  spouting  without  mistake  whole 
cantos  of  Virgil. 

Yes,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  would 
send  off  the  letter  just  as  it  was.  Not  I 
myself,  but  fate  had  decided  the  matter 
for  me,  and  after  all  what  did  it  signify 
whether  the  phrases  were  a  little  more  or 
less  gracefully  turned  ?  The  meaning 
would  be  clear  enough  at  all  events. 

Anxious  to  clench  the  matter  beyond 
retraction,  I  rang  the  bell. 

“Take  this  letter  to  the  post  at  once 
and  have  it  registered,”  I  said  to  the  en¬ 
tering  servant. 

CIIAVTEli  IV. 

MY  FATIIER-IN-LAW  IN  SPE. 

My  letter  had  been  posted  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  but  Wednesday  passed,  and 
Thursday  too,  without  any  answer  having 
come.  This  surprised  me  a  little,  for  the 
Liljens  were  at  home,  and  this  time,  at 
least,  I  knew  that  the  letter  must  have 
reached  its  destination.  It  was  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  parents  should  re- 
<julre  time  for  reflection,  for  had  not  the 


matter  been  discussed  long  ago  in  all  its 
bearings  between  old  Liljen  and  my 
father  ? — even  the  amount  of  Hilda’s  dot, 
and  the  length  of  my  rent-roll,  having 
been  mentioned.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
heavy  snow  which  had  prevented  com¬ 
munication,  though  Herr  von  Liljen,  a 
true  country  gentleman  of  the  old  Pome¬ 
ranian  type,  was  not  the  man,  usually,  to 
be  deterred  by  such  a  trifle. 

At  last,  on  the  Friday  forenoon,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  sleigh-bells,  and  was  told  that 
Herr  von  Liljen  awaited  me  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  Then,  indeed,  I  felt  that  rny 
fate  was  clenched,  and  went  down-stairs 
expecting  to  be  enfolded  in  a  warm  pater¬ 
nal  embrace,  for  my  future  father  in-law 
was  of  an  affectionate  and  gushing  nature. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of 
rubicund  countenance,  with  a  peipetual 
beaming  smile,  and  a  short,  stubbly  mus¬ 
tache  which  once  had  been  fair.  He  was 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows  with  his 
back  toward  me  as  I  entered,  and  I  could 
see  that  with  the  riding-whip  which  he 
always  carried  in  his  hand  he  was  impa¬ 
tiently  tapping  the  side  of  his  high  Hes¬ 
sian  boots.  On  hearing  the  door  open  he 
turned  and  came  to  meet  me,  rather  slow¬ 
ly,  as  it  seemed,  and  I  noted  that  his 
countenance  was  graver  than  usual.  There 
was  no  embrace,  but  he  put  out  his  hand 
cordially  enough.  As  he  did  not  speak 
just  at  first,  we  sat  down  in  silence,  and  I 
could  feel  that  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
attentive  scrutiny.  Why  did  he  not 
speak  ?  for  clearly  it  was  his  place  to 
start  the  subject  wh  ch  had  brought  him 
here. 

“  Well,  well,  well  !”  he  said  at  last  with 
a  sort  of  sigh.  “  Old  men  propose, 
and  young  men  dispose.  Such  is  the  way 
of  the  world  !” 

I  felt  puzzled  and  embarrassed  by  his 
attitude,  and  his  words  were  to  me  all  but 
unintelligible  ;  at  least,  they  seemed  to  be 
singularly  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 

“  Young  men  propose,''  I  said  correc¬ 
tively,  and  with  a  rather  spasmorlic  attempt 
at  lightness.  “  You  got  my  letter,  Herr 
von  Liljen,  I  presume  I" 

“  Yes  ;  I  got  your  letter,’’  he  answered 
slowly  ;  “  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.” 

“  Then  you  know  my  wishes,  and  are, 
I  hope,  willing  to  sanction  them  ?  You 
do  not  think  me  too  presumptuous,  too 
audacious,  I  trust  ?” 

“  My  sanction  can  be  of  no  importance 
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to  you,”  he  replied,  a  little  dryly  ;  “  and 
as  for  your  wishes,  I  can  not  in  justice 
blame  you  for  having  told  me  the  truth. 
You  have  acted  as  an  honest  man  !” 

The  truth  f  An  honest  man  ?  The 
room  seemed  to  be  swimming  around  me. 

I  felt  as  though  1  were  the  victim  of  some 
fiightful  nightmare.  1  must  make  an 
effort  to  shake  it  off. 

“  llerr  von  Liljen,”  I  said,  in  a  voice 
which  I  vainly  endeavored  to  steady, 
“  surely  my  letter  has  distinctly  explained 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  favor  1  am  ask¬ 
ing  ?” 

“Just  so.  You  ask  to  be  released  from 
the  engagement  which  your  poor  father 
once  made  in  your  name.  Do  not  think 
that  I  blame  you  for  having  changed  your 
mind.  If  you  do  not  feel  able  to  make 
my  daughter  happy,  you  were  quite  right 
to  tell  me  so  ;  only,”  he  added,  with  a 
slight  shrug,  “  you  might  as  well  have  told 
me  so  in  plain  German  prose.” 

I  was  silent  for  some  moments,  quite 
overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected  dis¬ 
closure.  How  on  earth  was  I  to  clear 
up  this  dreadful  misundeistanding  ?  And 
what  was  that  about  ptose  ? 

“  Mv  letter?  Have  you  got  it  here  ? 
And  would  you  permit  me  to  look  at  it 
again,”  I  said  at  last,  with  a  painful  effort. 

“  Here  it  is,  at  your  service,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  taking  it  out  of  a  large,  battered 
leather  |*ocket-book,  and  handing  it  to  me 
with  a  formal  bow. 

I  took  it,  and  read  as  follows,  and  as  I 
read  large  drops  of  perspiration  gathered 
slowly  on  my  forehead. 

“  Most  honored  and  high-born  sir, — I 
have  long  been  aware  that  between  your¬ 
self  and  my  dear  deceased  father  there 
existed  a  mutual  understanding  that  your 
old  and  faithful  friendship  should  one  day 
be  cemented  by  the  union  of  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  was  given  the  flattering  assur¬ 
ance  that  you  wpuld  be  inclined  graciously 
to  accept  as  son-in-law  one  who  since 
earliest  childhood  has  had  occasion  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  esteem  your  fair  and  virtuous 
daughter. 

“  If,  therefore,  to-day  T  take  up  the 
pen  for  the  purpose  of,  soliciting  your  for¬ 
giveness  for  w'hat  I  am  about  to  say,  you 
will  not  judge  me  harshly,  I  trust,  but  re¬ 
membering  your  friendship  for  my  dear 
deceased  father,  pardon  his  son  for  being 
unable  to  comply  with  his  dying  wishes. 


“  My  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration 
toward  Fraulein  Hilda  remain  what  they 
always  have  been,  but  your  daughter  is  far 
too  beautiful  and  attiactive  to  be  insulted 
by  the  offer  of  a  half-hearted  affection, 
and,  therefore,  having  made  the  discovery 
that  I  have  no  more  heart  to  bestow,  I 
think  myself  in  honor  bound  to  withdraw 
all  pretensions  to  her  fair  hand. 

My  resolve,  oh  do  not  chide. 

But  she  ne  er  can  be  my  bride. 

What  heart  I  ever  had  is  given  irrevocably 

to  Concitta  P - ,  a  beautiful  Italian  girl, 

and  I  have  sworn  that — 

Must  I  seek  her  far  and  wide. 

She  or  none  shall  be  my  bride. 

“  Having  thus  laid  bare  my  soul  to  you 
without  reserve,  most  high  born,  noble 
sir,  and  said  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Will  I  now  conclude  in  haste. 

And  yonr  time  no  longer  waste, 

by  signing  myself,  in  all  humble  affection 
and  lespect, 

“  Your  truly  devoted  servant, 

“  Gunther  von  Tannenhorst.” 

Having  read  this  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tion  down  to  the  signature,  I  rose  to  my 
feet  in  great  excitement. 

“  But  it  is  all  a  mistake  !”  I  ciied. 
“  Believe  me,  I  never  said — I  never 
meant — ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a 
forgery  ?”  interrupted  old  Liljen,  knitting 
his  brows  together.  “  Do  you  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  to  be  your  handwriting  ?” 

“  My  handwriting  ?  yes,  of  course  it  is 
my  own  handwriting — that  is  to  say — 
but — ” 

Here  I  came  to  a  standstill.  How  on 
earth  was  I  to  explain  to  Hilda’s  father 
that  I  had  written  the  letter  in  my  sleep  ? 
He  would  not  have  believed  me,  for  the 
writing  of  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  was 
every  bit  as  firm  and  distinct  as  the  open¬ 
ing  phrase,  showing  no  perceptible  break 
wliere  unconsciously  I  had  taken  up  its 
continuation.  And  yet  the  mistake  must 
be  cleared  up,  for  it  was  intolerable  to 
think  that  I  might  lose  a  fair  and  wealthy 
bride  through  such  a  ridiculous  misunder¬ 
standing.  After  a  pause  I  w’eiit  on,  with 
an  uneasy  laugh  : 

“  The  fact  is  that  I  was  not — not  quite 
myself  when  I  wrote  that  letter.  It  was 
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late  in  the  evening — after  supper— and 
I- 1—” 

“  Ain  I  to  understand  that  you  were 
drunk  when  you  wrote  it  said  Liljen, 
looking  rather  dangerous. 

“  Heaven  forbid  !  You  know  my 
habits,  but  I  was  tired  and  perhaps  a  little 
excited,,  and  that  is  why  I  have  failed  to 
express  myself  aright.  But  my  heart,  my 
wishes,  aie  the  same  they  have  ever  been, 
and  1  desire  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
become  the  husband  of  Fiaulein  Hilda.” 

“  And  do  you  think  my  daughter  is  a 
plaything  to  be  bandied  about  at  the  fancy 
of  an  insolent  young  jackanapes  like  your¬ 
self  ?”  cried  Liljen  with  sudden  passion. 
‘‘  Two  days  ago  you  would  have  none  of 
her,  and  to-day,  forsooth,  you  are  gracious 
enough  to  tell  me  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind  again.  But  my  mind  is  made 
up,  and  that  irrevocably.  Thank  heavens  ! 
no  daughter  of  the  house  of  Liljen  ever 
lacked  suitors,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
men — nay,  scores — who  will  deem  it  an 
honor  to  take  your  place.  Go  and  be 
happy  with  your  Italian  girl,  for  son-in- 
law  of  mine  you  shall  assuredly  never  be  !” 

Without  vouchsafing  me  another  glance 
he  turned  on  his  heel. 

“  But  there  is  no  Italian  girl,”  I  cried 
out  wildly  after  his  receding  figure.  “  At 
least  it  was  only  a  picture,  and  she  is  dead 
more  than  a  century  ago  !” 

Herr  von  Liljen  had  paused  in  the  door¬ 
way  at  my  last  words,  and  was  looking 
back  at  me  with  a  curious  expression.  He 
tapped  his  forehead  with  a  significant  ges¬ 
ture,  and  went  out  in  uttering  some  words 
which  I  failed  to  catch. 

CHAPTER  V. 

IRON  UARS. 

Nkxt  day  I  went  up  the  town  to  con¬ 
sult  a  first-rate  authority  for  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  to  whom  I  detailed  the 
symptoms  which  had  been  distressing  me 
during  the  past  weeks.  He  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  1  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
nervous  disorder,  not  uncominon  in  our 
days,  very  likely  brought  on  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  I  had  had  in  summer,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  known  of  many  cases  in  which 
patients  similarly  atfiicted  saw  visions  and 
performed  actions  wliich  their  common- 
sense  and  their  will  had  no  power  to  con¬ 
trol.  Complete  change  of  scene  and 
cheerful  society  were  generally  the  best 


cure.  He  advised  me  to  travel  if  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  allowed  of  my  doing  so. 

I  gave  him  a  handsome  fee  and  took  his 
advice,  which,  as  it  happened,  suited  me 
down  to  the  ground.  After  the  unpleasant 
incident  that  had  taken  place  yesterday 
with  old  Liljen,  it  would  be  as  well  if  we 
were  not  to  meet  for  some  time  to  come. 
Country  neighbors  are  proverbially  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  gos.siping,  and  something  of  the 
story  was  sure  to  transpire.  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  doctor’s  prescription 
very  literally,  and  to  be  absent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  for  six  months  at  least. 

So  I  started  for  Paris,  where  I  soon  re¬ 
gained  my  health  and  spirits.  Never  hav¬ 
ing  left  Germany  before,  everything  I  saw 
was  new  and  delightful,  and  I  threw  my¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  the  enjoyment  of 
every  pleasure  which  the  capital  offered. 
I  had  arrived  furnished  with  plenty  of  in¬ 
troductions,  and  the  vortex  of  gayety  into 
which  I  found  myself  quickly  drawn  made 
the  weeks  fly  by  with  such  unheard-of 
rapidity,  that  I  was  quite  surprised  one 
day  to  find  that  January  and  the  greater 
part  of  February  had  slipped  by  almost 
unnoticed.  Then  I  remembered  that  I 
wished  to  see  something  of  Italy  as  well, 
and  travelled  without  ever  halting  to  Rome, 
where  I  came  in  for  the  tail  of  the  Carni¬ 
val  season,  and  lingered  on  till  after  the 
Easter  festivities.  A  trip  to  Naples  and 
Sicily  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  May,  so 
that  it  was  the  very  end  of  the  month  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  make  tracks  for  the  north. 

Rome  and  Naples  had  run  away  with  so 
much  of  my  time  that  I  had  not  visited 
half  the  spots  that  had  originally  stood  on 
my  programme — Perugia,  Sienna,  Pi.sa, 
Modena,  Parma,  and  a  host  of  minor 
cities  had  been  relinquished.  Bologna  I 
purposely  avoided,  because  of  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mysterious  picture  which 
had  influenced  my  fate  so  unpleasantly  ; 
but  though  the  weather  was  now  intoler¬ 
ably  hot,  I  felt  myself  in  duty  bound  to 
stop  at  Florence  for  a  couple  of  days,  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  having  left  Italy 
without  seeing  the  Pitti  and  UflSzi  Gal¬ 
leries. 

It  was  impossible  to  take  any  exercise 
during  the  day,  but  on  the  evening  after 
my  arrival  I  sauntered  forth  about  sunset 
in  quest  of  a  little  fresh  air.  I  was  long¬ 
ing  to  get  my  feet  off  the  burning  flag¬ 
stones,  and  the  peifume  of  a  hundred 
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different  flowers  was  luring  me  toward  the 
heights  of  San  Miniato. 

It  was  a  perfect  day,  one  of  those  days 
that  seem  to  mark  the  boundary  of  a  sea¬ 
son,  the  first  of  summer  or  tlie  last  of 
spring  ;  and  as  I  shook  myself  free  from 
the  city  suburbs,  and  found  myself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fields  and  gardens  on  all  sides, 

1  thought  1  had  never  before  known  what 
summer  really  was.  Our  cold  noithein 
land  has  no  equivalent  to  the  delirious 
ecstasy,  the  unbridled  passion  of  this  burst 
of  re-aw’akening  Nature  in  the  south. 

The  air  for  miles  around  was  faint  w'ith 
the  breath  of  roses  and ‘carnations  ;  tall 
white  lilies  (rrew  rank  in  every  meadow, 
and  from  each  gray  stone  wall  there  hung 
down  luxuriant  tangles  of  snowy  jasmine 
or  glowing  pomegranate  blossoms. 

I  had  taken  a  short  cut  through  a  narrow 
lane  which  ran  between  two  high  stone 
walls,  when  I  chanced  to  meet  a  stout 
elderly  man  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm.  Likely  enough  1  would  not  have 
remarked  him,  but  for  the  fact  of  his  hap¬ 
pening  to  drop  one  of  the  papers  just  as 
lie  passed  me.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  then  I  noticed  what  an  exceedingly 
villainous  type  of  countenance  he  had — 
small  ferret  eyes  set  close  together,  and  an 
ugly  scowl. 

He  had  scarcely  passed  me  when  I 
stopped  short,  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a 
woman  weeping  close  by.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  that  at  this  place  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  high  stone  wall  to  the  left 
— a  sort  of  window  with  a  curious  old 
twisted  iron  grating,  and  which  bulged  out 
over  the  road  like  a  balcony.  By  stand¬ 
ing  on  tiptoe  I  could  just  get  a  peep  into 
an  old-fashioned  neglected- looking  garden 
beyond,  and  could  descry  two  figures — 
those  of  an  old  man  and  a  girl — a  few 
paces  off. 

The  man  was  sitting  on  a  moss-grown 
stone  bench  ;  the  girl,  dressed  in  black, 
was  standing  near  him,  a  little  to  one  side, 
her  hands  clasped  together  in  earnest  en¬ 
treaty.  She  was  standing  under  a  tall 
tropical-looking  bush,  of  the  cactus  or  palm 
tribe,  whose  pointed  leaves,  all  aglow  with 
the  gold  of  the  setting  sun,  made  a  sort  of 
halo  around  her.  I  could  not  see  her 
features,  but  I  could  hear  her  voice  quite 
distinctly,  and  having  by  this  time  ob¬ 
tained  some  fluency  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  every  word  of  the  following  con¬ 
versation  was  intelligible. 


April, 

“  Uncle  !  dear,  good  uncle  !  Do  not 
be  so  cruel,  I  implore  you  !  Do  you  wish 
me  to  be  miserable  for  life  ?  1  tell  you 

that  I  hate  him,  that  1  can  never  be  his 
wife." 

“  Tut,  tut,  tut  !’’  said  the  old  man, 
harshly.  “  So  you  said  before,  when  I 
asked  you  in  November." 

‘‘  Then  why  ask  me  again  ?’’  she  re¬ 
plied  bitterly. 

"  Because  I  thought  that  you  might 
have  come  to  your  senses  in  the  course  of 
six  months.  But  I  shall  ask  you  no  more. 

I  give  you  just  twenty-four  hours  for  re¬ 
flection,  and  if  by  this  time  to-morrow 
you  have  not  accepted  Signor  Bossi  as 
your  husband,  you  take  the  veil — there  is 
no  other  alternative.  I  cannot  keep  you 
any  longer  in  my  house,  and  in  the  con¬ 
vent  you  will  have  leisure  to  repent  your 
folly  in  refusing  a  wealthy  husband  and  a 
comfortable  position.’’ 

‘‘  Even  the  convent  would  be  better,’’ 
she  sobbed.  "  I  cannot  be  more  unhappy 
there  than  I  am  here.  God  is  not  so  cruel 
as  you  aie,  my  uncle.  Oh,  why  did  my 
parents  die  and  leave  me  at  your  mercy  ? 
Will  no  one  deliver  me  ?’’ 

Up  to  this  moment  slie  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  bench  with  her  face  tuined  to 
the  old  man,  but  now  she  came  quickjy 
toward  the  iron  grating,  where  she  stooil 
looking  out  before  her  with  a  blank  un¬ 
seeing  expression.  Her  hands  were  still 
clasped  together,  and  large  tears  were 
coursing  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

A  feeling  of  having  lived  through  this 
scene  before  in  some  former  life  rushed 
through  my  bewildered  mind.  This  girl 
— the  iron  l»ars — her  tears — her  clasped 
hands — where  had  I  seen  them  already  ? 
Great  heavens  !  She  was  the  very  image 
of  that  picture  at  Tannenhorst,  painted  by 
my  great-grandfather,  which  same  picture 
had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  my  coming 
to  Italy. 

At  this  momenta  bell  sounded  from  the 
villa,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  old  man  rose  from  the  bench  : 

‘‘  When  you  have  finished  crying,  my 
niece,’’  he  said  in  a  harsh,  rasping  voice, 
‘‘  you  had  better  come  in  to  supper.’’ 

She  gave  no  answer  birt  a  dejected  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  as  he  turned  away.  Now 
was  my  chance — now  or  never  ! 

“  Signorina,"  I  said  softly,  coming  up 
close  to  the  wall  and  looking  up  at  her  as 
she  stood  there  a  few  yards  above  me,  be- 
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hind  the  grating.  Seen  thus  in  the  square 
opening  she  exactly  resembled  a  picture 
set  in  the  gray  stone  wall. 

On  hearing  my  voice  she  started  violent¬ 
ly.  Evidently  the.  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  her  own  misery  that  she  had  not  noticed 
my  presence. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  Sigporina,  for  I  am 
your  friend.  You  asked  just  now  if  no 
one  would  deliver  you.  Here  I  am — com¬ 
mand  my  services.” 

She  gazed  at  me  for  some  moments  in 
wondering  indecision. 

‘‘  Is  that  true  ?”  she  asked  timidly. 

”  As  true  as  that  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  !”  I  cried  impetuously. 
How  had  the  words  come  to  my  lips  ?  A 
minute  previously  I  had  had  no  thought  of 
speaking  them. 

A  crimson  blush  mounted  to  her  brow. 

“You  love  me?  How  can  it  be? 
Since  when  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know — do  not  ask  me.  It 
may  be  five  minutes  or  it  may  be  five 
months.  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  love 
you  for  life  and  shall  love  you  till  death. 
Command  me  as  your  slave.  I  am  here 
to  release  you.” 

Instead  of  answering  she  walked  slowly 
away  down  the  alley  out  of  sight  of  the 
road,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  offend¬ 
ed  her  by  my  abrupt  declaration,  when  she 
turned  and  came  back  again  to  the  grating, 
walking  quick  and  impetuously  now,  like 
one  who  has  taken  a  resolution. 

“  Yes  !”  she  cried,  stretching  out  her 
clasped  hands  toward  me  with  the  gesture 
that  was  so  familiar,  “  I  accept  your  ser¬ 
vices.  I  accept  your  love  ;  but  take,  oh, 
take  me  away  from  this  hateful  place  !’’ 

And  thus,  without  having  ever  touched 
her  hand,  I  found  myself  betrothed  to  a 
woman  whose  very  name  I  did  not  know. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

RELEASE. 

Her  story  was  quickly  told  in  a  few 
hurried  words.  Her  name  was  Felice 
Monteferrato,  and  she  was  an  orphan, 
having  lost  both  her  parents  within  a 
year.  It  was  for  them  that  she  still  wore 
mourning.  Her  uncle,  an  elder  brother 
of  her  father,  and  her  sole  remaining  rela¬ 
tive,  had  promised  her  to  a  villainous  old 
lawyer.  Signor  Bossi,  He  was  rich,  but 
she  hated  him,  oh  !  so  much  ;  and  he 
had  already  had  two  other  wives,  and  peo- 
Naw  Sebixs. — Vol.  LIH.,  No.  4. 


pie  said  that  he  had  poisoned  the  last  one. 
He  had  just  been  here  a  few  minutes  since, 
pressing  bis  odious  suit  upon  her,  and  she 
had  refused  him  again  ;  and  then  her  uncle 
had  threatened  to  put  her  in  a  convent. 
“  And  he  will  do  it !  I  know  he  will  !’’ 
she  concluded,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tear^. 

“  Not  while  I  have  life  in  me  !”  I  cried, 
and  then  we  fell  to  discussing  the  plan  ft  r 
her  elopement.  She  must  go  into  supper 
in  order  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  I  would 
return  hither  after  dark  with  a  file  and 
some  other  tools  which  would  enable  me 
to  remove  one  of  the  iron  bars  from  the 
grating,  this  being  her  only  chance  of  es¬ 
cape  (for  the  entrance  to  the  villa  was 
locked,  as  she  explained  to  me,  and  the 
key  in  her  uncle’s  keeping).  Before  day¬ 
break  a  carriage  would  be  in  readiness 
hard  by,  and  long  ere  Signor  Monteferrato 
was  awake — he  was  not  an  early  riser — we 
should  be  far  on  our  way  out  of  his  reach. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  our  plan, 
though  it  proved  no  such  easy  task  to  file 
through  the  ponderous  iron  bar,  and  rosy 
dawn  was  beginning  to  streak  the  eastern 
sky  when  at  last  it  fell  clanking  down  on  to 
the  road. 

“  Come,  my  beloved  !”  I  cried,  hold¬ 
ing  out  my  arms  to  receive  her. 

The  jump  was  not  a  high  one,  but  she 
hesitated  for  just  one  minute  before  tak¬ 
ing  it,  looking  down  with  an  adorable  ex¬ 
pression  of  virgin  bashfulness  f(t  this  stran¬ 
ger  to  whom  she  was  about  to  surrender 
lier  young  life.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  with  one  long  drawn  quivering  sigh 
she  let  herself  drop  with  sweet  abandon¬ 
ment  into  my  enraptured  arms. 

By  the  time  the  sun  bad  risen  we  bad 
left  the  city  of  flowers  far  behind  us,  and 
halted  at  a  small  village  church,  whose 
priest — for  heavy  gold — consented  to  bless 
our  hasty  union.  After  the  short  cere¬ 
mony  we  went  into  the  sacristy  in  order 
to  sign  our  names  in  the  register-book.  I 
wrote  my  own  name  first,  then,  with  my 
arm  round  my  wife’s  slender  waist,  I  lov¬ 
ingly  watched  her  as,  for  the  last  time, 
she  traced  the  letters  of  her  maiden  appel¬ 
lation. 

“  Felice  Concitta  Monteferrato,” 

she  wrote  in  a  trembling  hand. 

“Concitta?”  I  said  interrogatively, 
when,  having  regained  the  carriage,  we 
34 
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were  speeding  toward  the  railway  station 
which  was  to  be  the  startinji-point  of  our 
northward  journey.  “  JIow  strange  that 
you  should  be  called  so  1” 

“  Why  strange  ?  It  is  an  old  family 
name  on  my  mother’s  side,  and  she  was 
called  so.  They  christened  her  after  a 
grand-aunt  or  great  grand-aunt,  about 
whom  there  is  a  melancholy  old  legend. 
That  is  why  my  father  insisted  on  putting 
Felice  before  it — in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Concitta’s  sad  fate,  he 
said.” 

“  And  what  was  your  mother’s  family 
name  ?  You  have  not  yet  told  me  that, 
sweet  one  ” 

“  Palmerini — Concitta  Palmerini.” 

“  And  she  was  a  native  of  Bologna  ?”  I 
said  quickly,  more  as  an  assertion  than  as 
an  interrogation. 

“Yes,  she  was.  But  how  did  you 
guess  that  ?” 

“  I — I  must  have  heard  it  mentioned,” 
I  replied  evasively.  •“  But  tell  me  the 
legend  about  your  great-grand- aunt,  or 
great- great-grand-aunt ;  I  should  like  to 
hear  it.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  tale  she 
told  me,  premising,  however,  that  it  had 
no  very  authentic  foundation  : 

The  Palmerinis — a  family  now  extinct 
— had  flourished  at  Bologna,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  century,  as  a  wealthy  and  illus¬ 
trious  line.  The  ruins  of  one  of  their  cas¬ 
tles  are  still  shown  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  those  of  another  castle,  where 
the  drama  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 

One  Concitta  Palmerini  had  been  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  rich  and  powerful  suitor 
whom  she  hated.  Incensed  by  her  repeat- 
ei  refusals,  he  had  carried  her  off  by  force 
aad  thrown  her  into  the  dungeon  keep  of 
his  castle,  threatening  to  starve  her  to 
d‘?ath  if  she  did  not  consent  to  his  wishes. 
Here,  looking  out  of  the  prison  window 
one  day,  she  was  seen  by  a  young  German 
painter  travelling  about  the  country  in 
search  of  studies,  and  who,  struck  by  her 
melancholy  beauty,  had  paused  outside  the 
moat  to  make  a  sketch  of  her.  Then  the 
two  young  people  had  fallen  in  love,  and 
the  painter  resolved  to  deliver  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  With  inflnite  toil  and  pain  be  at 
last  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  dun¬ 
geon,  but,  alas  !  he  came  too  late.  When 
he  entered  her  cell  he  found  but  a  corpse. 
Concitta  had  died  of  grief  and  privation. 


“  Is  it  not  sad  ?”  said  Felice  when  she 
had  finished  speaking,  looking  up  at  me 
with  her  large  soft  eyes.  “  But  I  dare 
say  it  is  not  true  after  all.  Some  people 
say  that  no  such  German  painter  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  and  that  this  particular  Concitta 
Palmerini  died  of  the  pest  in  1720.” 

I  made  no  answer  in  words,  for  I  felt 
that  this  was  no  mere  legend  ;  but  I  drew 
my  wife  closer  to  me,  conscious  only  of  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Providence  that 
I,  at  least,  had  nut  come  too  late  to  save 
this  Concitta  from  a  similar  fate. 

We  had  been  married  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  I  already  had  held  my  first-born 
son  in  my  arms,  before  I  revisited  Tannen- 
hurst,  when,  having  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  old  Konrad  had  succumbed  to 
an  acute  attack  of  pleurisy,  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  a  successor. 

I  went  there  alone,  for  Felice  was  not 
yet  able  to  travel,  and  I  would  have  drend- 
ed  exposing  her  to  the  cold  and  discom¬ 
fort  of  a  journey  in  November. 

Just  before  starting  for  Tannenhorst  I 
happened  to  remem()er  the  turret  key, 
which  had  been  lying  undisturbed  all  this 
time  in  the  drawer  where  I  had  placed  it 
on  receiving  it  back  from  Konrad  before 
I  started  on  my  travels. 

At  Tannenhorst  I  found  everything 
buried  in  ice  and  snow  just  as  I  had  left 
it,  for  winter  there  sets  in  much  earlier 
than  in  the  south  of  Pomerania.  The 
country  for  miles  around  presented  but  a 
desolate  surface  of  unbroken  white,  while 
the  outlines  of  the  stunted  pines  in  the 
approach  were  almost  unrecognizable  from 
the  heavy  burden  of  icicles  which  bowed 
them  down. 

My  flrst  action  on  finding  myself  alone 
that  evening  was  to  fit  the  key  I  had 
brought  with  me  into  the  lock  of  the  tur¬ 
ret  door.  It  opened  with  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dust  which  had  gathered  in 
all  these  months,  but  at  last  I  succeeded 
in  forcing  it  open,  and  what  was  then  my 
8..rprise  to  see  hanging  there,  at  the  orig¬ 
inal  place  above  the  old  secretaire,  the 
picture  of  Concitta  P - which  had  dis¬ 

appeared  so  unaccountably  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  ! 

Postscript. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  sceptical 
friend  of  mine  who  has  been  reading  the 
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MS.,  and  who  has  always  steadily  refused 
to  recognize  any  resemblance  between  my 
wife  and  the  portrait  of  the  first  Concitta, 
has  suggested  that  probably  the  picture 
had  fallen  from  its  nail  and  slipped  down 
behind  the  old  secretaire,  where  Konrad 
had  found  it  when  the  turret  was  opened 


to  have  the  window  mended  ;  but  I  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  this  prosaic  explanation, 
and  shall  always  remain  firmly  convinced 
that  the  spirit  of  Concitta  Palmerini  elect¬ 
ed  this  way  of  leading  me  to  deliver  and 
wed  the  last  of  her  generation. — Murray's 
Magazine. 


ON  SOME  REMAINS  OF  GREEK  GARLANDS  IN  THE  ^BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

BY  MICHAEL  FIELD. 

Blossoms  of  old,  ravaged  yellow, 

•  And  of  broken  petals  shed  ; 

Each  dreary  rose  against  its  fellow 
In  a  garland  that  is  dead  : 

Once  Greek  fingers  wreathed  them,  tying 
Flower-stem  to  papyrus-stalk — 

One  wreath  with  another  vying. 

Close-leaved  myrtle  of  the  lover 
Here  in  crumbling  wand  is  traced  ; 

Here  did  chrysanthemum  quite  cover 
Twigs  with  which  it  was  enlaced, 

In  its  ranks  of  florets  golden, 

By  the  date-palm’s  sapless  strips. 

Scarcely  in  the  twist  beholden. 

Nightshade  and  its  berries  ruddy 
With  sweet  marjoram  were  blent ; 

The  berries  still  to  eyes  that  study 

These  twined  fragments,  dun  and  shent. 

In  their  pretty  twos,  or  single. 

Form  small  circlets  that  are  red 

On  the  dust  with  which  they  mingle. 

Marjoram  in  this  was  wedded 
With  Egyptian  lilies  blue  ; 

Here  blooms  of  helichrysos  threaded 
’Mid  the  olive’s  checkered  hue. 

Did  narcissus  cluster  lightly. 

Flower  on  jocund  flowerhead,  once 
Round  this  wrinkled  hoop  unsightly  t 

Limpid  chalice  of  the  roses. 

Outburst  delicate  of  light. 

Faint  breeze  of  color  that  discloses 
All  a  flower  is — from  our  sight 
These  are  gone  ;  the  orange  circle 
Of  the  anthers  in  their  mass 
Now  a  blot  of  roan  and  purple. 

For  dire  Egypt,  the  preserver 
Of  the  perished  things  of  time. 

In.  senseless  monumental  fervor 
Took  these  blossoms  of  her  clime, 

Took  and  sealed  them,  contravening 
Their  own  beauty’s  sweetest  law. 

They  should  disappear  ere  evening.  — Academy. 
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BY  SIR  HERBERT  EUSTACE  MAXWELL,  M.P. 


I  HAD  been  spending  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  exciting  afternoons  I  ever 
remember.  Fond  as  1  am  of  pictures,  and 
unwilling  to  miss  visiting  any  of  the  annual 
exhibitions,  }et  I  find  a  galleiy  a  most  try¬ 
ing  place.  My  frame  is  geneially  bowed 
with  fatigue,  my  legs  ache  wofully — 
long  before  my  eyes  are  satisfied  with  the 
feast.  Apart  from  the  physical  strain  of 
standing  about  for  houis,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  motionless,  warm  air  of  most 
picture  shows  that  takes  it  out  of  you  ; 
then  it  is  cold  outside — you  carry  in  with 
you  a  thick  overcoat  that  soon  weighs 
like  lead,  there  is  nowhere  to  deposit  it, 
you  must  carry  it  about  till  you  are  half- 
cooked  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  there 
is  the  too  plentiful  presence  of  your  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  A  knot  of  people  have 
gathered  just  in  front  of  a  small  picture 
you  are  especially  anxious  to  examine  : 
they  have  got  into  interminable  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  parochial  affairs  of  Sludge- 
bury,  or  the  County  Council  of  Potato- 
shire  ;  they  could  carry  it  on  just  as  well 
anywhere  else,  but  there  they  stand — 
bulky,  vociferous,  abominably  good  tem¬ 
pered  :  the  conference  seems  likely  to  last 
half  the  afternoon.  You  pass  on  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  presently  become  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  another  work,  till  you 
are  reminded  by'  an  aura  of  impatience 
behind  you  that  you  are  yourself  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  view  of  others  equally  anxious, 
perhaps,  to  get  a  fair  view  of  the  piece. 
All  this  and  a  thousand  other  little  incon¬ 
veniences  combine  to  make  your  reciea- 
tion  a  test  of  physical  endurance. 

But  here — to-day — in  the  New  Gallery, 
among  the  enchanting  objects  which  com¬ 
pose  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  all  had  been 
different.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  so 
happened  that  there  were  comparatively 
few  visitors  ;  and  these  had  seemed  as 
much  attracted  by  the  miniatures,  letters, 
jewelry,  etc.,  shown  in  cases  in  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  rooms,  as  in  the  pictures  on 
the  walls.  But  in  the  next  place,  there 
was  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  exhibition 
itself.  Viewed  merely  as  a  collection  of 
pictures,  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that 
the  standard  is  not  high.  “  Pot-boilers” 
abound — too  few  of  them  that  would  bear 


comparison  with  the  noble  pot-boilers  of 
Franz  Hals,  now  on  exhibition  in  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  in  which  every  stroke  of  tlie 
brush  tells  of  the  confident  freedom  and 
knowledge  which  came  as  the  fruits  of 
thorough  training  and  hard  work  ;  too 
many  of  them  betraying  conventional 
treatment,  faulty  materials,  or  hurried 
execution,  as  if  the  painter  had  been  im¬ 
patient  to  get  to  the  coffee-house. 

Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
satisfying  expanse  of  color  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  wall  on  the  visitor’s  light 
hand  as  he  enters  the  North  Gallery.  A 
few  maible  busts  at  long  intervals  are  re¬ 
lieved  on  a  background  of  mellowed  can¬ 
vas,  and  the  eye  is  not  cloyed  with  the 
profusion  of  new  gilding  that  detracts  so 
painfully  from  the  charm  of  an  exhibition 
of  modern  pictures.  The  feeling  of  gold 
is  there,  but  the  metal  is  tarnished,  and 
worn  to  a  low  harmony. 

But  it  is  for  the  mind  rather  than  the 
senses  that  this  treat  has  been  prepared  ; 
here  Mnemosyne,  the  muse  of  Memory, 
presides.  Of  all  the  centuries  of  English 
history,  none  lays  hold  more  powerfully 
on  the  imagination  than  the  eighteenth. 
It  is  remote  enough  to  be  romantic — not 
so  long  past  as  to  be  indistinct.  None  of 
the  previous  centuries  have  been  brought 
so  thoroughly  within  our  understanding 
by  literature  ;  the  influences  which  actuate 
us,  the  aspirations  which  inspire  us,  the 
customs  we  observe,  seem  to  have  taken 
their  birth  among  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Sel- 
wyn,  and  Boswell  have  made  us  so  inti¬ 
mate.  Admit  that  this  is  a  superficial 
view  of  our  civilization,  but  admit  aho 
that  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from 
mediaival  feeling  lies  on  the  far  side  of 
the  seventeen  hundreds,  and  that  nothing 
divides  us  from  the  people  of  last  century 
but  the  accident  of — death.  Even  this 
separation  is  hard  to  realize  as  you  en¬ 
counter  the  gaze  of  one  after  another  of 
the  well-known  personages,  whose  eyis 
follow  you  somewhat  wistfully  as  you  pass 
along. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  the  afternoon  had 
been  to  me  one  long  delight.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  meeting — in  the  flesh,  I  had 
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nearly  faid — at  all  events,  of  being  in  the 
visible  presence  of  illustrious  men  and 
beautiful  women,  who  bad  all  borne  a  part 
in  the  making  of  England,  bad  prevented 
my  feeling  the  exhaustion  I  had  surely 
earned.  I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  gratitude 
on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  gallery  up- 
stairs,  and  finding  a  bench  in  a  retiied 
corner,  I  sat  down  to  rest  and  meditate 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  growing  dusk. 
But  the  bodily  part  of  me  bad  its  revenge 
for  the  long  innings  of  the  intellectual, 
and  lulled  by  the  tinkle  of  the  fountain  in 
the  central  court,  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  all  was  dark  and  silent. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bewilderment — 
the  utter  impossibility  of  recollecting  where 
I  was.  I  had  actually  to  retrace  mentally 
every  action  of  the  previous  day,  from  the 
time  I  had  left  my  house  till  I  visited  the 
pictures,  and  then — it  was  all  clear.  I  bad 
slept  so  long  and  so  sound  that  1  had  been 
overlooked  when  the  gallery  was  closed 
for  the  night,  and—  I  was  locked  in. 

I  had  not  even  a  lucifer  match  to  enable 
me  to  see  my  watch.  I  was  in  total  dark¬ 
ness,  and  scarcely  dared  to  move,  lest  I 
should  fall  down  some  stairs,  or  run 
against  a  glass  case.  It  was  not  cold — 
that  was  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
and,  after  all,  the  morning  must  come, 
and  I  had  spent  nights  in  far  worse  quar¬ 
ters  than  this.  I  was  hungry,  not  raven¬ 
ously  so,  for,  with  advancing  years,  I  have 
grown  to  rely  more  on  luncheon  and  less 
on  dinner  than  of  yore — still,  visions  of 
consomme  aux  oeu/s  poches  floated  tan- 
talizingly  before  me,  and  I  thought  ten¬ 
derly  of  cotelettes puree  de  matrons.  I  rose 
and  stretched  myself  :  my  slumbers  on 
an  oaken  bench  had  been  soft,  but  still — 
oak  is  oak  and  flesh  is  flesh.  A  clock 
within  the  building  struck  twelve,  and 
suddenly,  as  the  last  sound  of  the  bell 
died  away,  I  became  aware  of  a  soft  light 
spreading  itself  through  the  rooms.  It 
grew  steadily,  till  at  last  every  object  was 
plainly  visible — as  plainly  as  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  but  with  a  difference.  I  cannot 
describe  the  strange  nature  of  this  light  ; 
it  was  very  pure,  very  soft,  yet  penetrat¬ 
ing,  but  it  took  me  some  minutes  to  real¬ 
ize  its  peculiarity — it  cast  no  shadows.  It 
was  indeed  the  “  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.”  The  effect  produced  was 
one  of  interminable  space  :  the  walls  of 
the  building  and  the  picture-frames  seemed 
to  recede  or  become  intangible,  though 


the  pictures  themselves  remained  as  clear 
as  before.  Nay,  more  so  ;  for  presently 
they  appeared  to  disengage  themselves,  and 
I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  they 
were  not  living,  though  motionless,  men 
and  women.  Their  outlines  rounded 
themselves  or  became  more  distinct,  the 
discoloration  of  age  or  varnish  slippea 
aside  like  a  film,  fresh  hues  revived  in 
faded  cheeks  and  tarnished  dresses.  And 
presently  they  began  to  move.  I  left  my 
place  and  wandered  about  like  one  in  a 
trance.  With  the  darkness  silence  had 
ceased  :  the  air  was  full  of  sound,  but 
sound  as  unfamiliar  and  unearthly  as  the 
light.  I  could  not  at  first  distinguish  its 
origin  or  nature,  but  as  my  ears  became 
accustomed  to  it,  I  recognized  it  as  the 
articulate  speech  of  a  crowd.  I  could 
catch  words  and  sentences  as  one  does  in 
the  babble  of  a  large  assembly  ;  but, 
though  it  was  human  and  English  speech, 
it  had  the  indescribably  small  yet  start¬ 
lingly  near  character  of  a  voice  sounding 
through  a  telephone.  The  voices  were 
those  of  the  spirits  of  the  pictures. 

I  was  still  in  the  balcony  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  I  realize  that  the  spirits  were 
speaking  than  I  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  go  to  the  South  Gallery,  where  the  por¬ 
traits  of  those  distinguished  in  Arts,  Let¬ 
ters,  and  Science  are  collected.  The  nar¬ 
row  staircase  happened  to  be  occupied  by 
two  persons,  one  in  military  uniform,  the 
other  a  sUghtly  framed,  middle-aged  man, 
fantastically  draped  in  a  dark-red  furred 
mantle,  and  wearing  long  white  lace 
cravat.  I  paused  behind  them,  unwilling 
to  interrupt  their  conversation  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass. 

“  I  am  positively  getting  tired  of  this, 
Harrv,”  said  he  of  the  furred  cloak.  “  I 
own  I  was  delighted  with  it  all  at  first  ;  but 
a  month  among  these  people  has  driven 
me  back  upon  the  conviction  I  formed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  hardly 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  we  know 
are  worthy  of  acquaintance,  and  were  it 
not  for  you  and  Mason  and  two  or  three 
others,  I  should  shrink  from  jumping  out 
of  the  shades — like  old  Mrs.  Nugent  out 
of  her  po’chaise — into  an  assembly.” 

‘‘  Don’t  be  more  misanthrope  than  of 
yore,  dear  Horace,  ”  returned  the  soldier, 
turning  so  as  to  show  me  his  handsome 
and  intelligent  countenance.  ‘‘  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  presently  to  look  for  you  as  soon  as  I 
have  made  my  obeisance  to  the  king  ;  and 
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I  knovr  I  shall  find  you  closely  hedged  in 
by  the  petticoats  of  all  the  pretty  women 
in  the  place.  How  long  have  I  known 
you  ?  Who  w'ill  be  more  chagrined  than 
you  when  the  time  comes  that  we  all  have 
to  separate  once  more  ?  How  well  I  re¬ 
member  your  saying  that,  like  a  member 
of  Parliament’s  wife,  you  revived  directly 
you  came  to  Loudon.” 

‘‘  Yes  ;  but  recollect  I  was  then  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  wretchedly  constructed  car¬ 
case.  My  life,  for  the  last  thirty  years  of 
it,  was  but  one  long  stratagem  to  escape 
the  gout,  but  my  heart  ever  lay  at  Straw¬ 
berry. 

“  ‘  Fortune,  who  scatters  her  gifts  out  of 
season, 

Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  had  yet  left 
me  my  reason.’ 

I  lived  much  apart.  You,  who  have  ever 
moved  in  the  great  world,  have  been  lured 
into  believing  in  it.  I,  from  my  groves 
— from  my  philosopher’s  tub,  if  you  will 
— obtained  a  clearer,  less  prejudiced  view, 
and  could  distinguish  scarcely  one  who 
was  not  either  scamp  or  dullard.” 

”  Horace,  Horace  !”  said  the  soldier 
quietly,  smiling  but  shaking  his  head. 

“  Harry,  you  know  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,”  returned  the  other  ;  “  none  knows 
better  than  yourself  how  grateful  I  am  for 
them.  Never  suppose  that  I  hold  myself 
to  be  one  of  these  exceptions.  I  have 
not,  like  Pope, 

“  ‘  Made  every  vice  and  private  folly  known 
In  friend  or  foe,  a  stranger  to  his  own.’ 

Nay,  I  have  lived  selfishly,  peevishly,  with 
shallow  joys  and  narrow  aim,  but,  thank 
Heaven  !  I  have  never  been  found  dull. 
I  may  have  often  been  hated,  but  I  never 
was  dreaded  as  a  bore.  I  have  seldom 
been  loved,  but  many  have  coveted  my 
society.  Gods  !  what  is  the  cruel  law  of 
moral  chemistry  that  makes  dulness  an 
inevitable  ingredient  of  temperance  and 
chastity  ?  Now  begone  !  do  your  devoir 
and  return.  I  shall  wait  about  for  you.” 

Left  alone,  he  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  landing  muttering  to  himself, 
and  smiling  with  a  peculiar,  calm,  though 
penetrating  look  in  his  dark  eyes.  They, 
and  a  sensitive  mouth,  redeemed  the 
harshness  of  his  features,  which  were  of 
bloodless  pallor,  though  suffused  with  the 
fire  of  intelligence  I  grew  impatient  to 
descend  to  the  lower  rooms,  now  crowd¬ 
ed  with  company,  whence  rose  an  ever- 
increasing  murmur  of  voices,  and,  while 


April, 

attempting  to  pass  the  cloaked  figure  of 
the  unknown,  he  turned  so  quickly  that  I 
had  to  draw  back  with  an  apology,  lest  I 
should  have  run  up  against  him. 

”  Beseech  you,  sir  !  do  not  apologize,” 
he  exclaimed  with  a  courtly  bow. 

‘‘  I  was  afraid  1  startled  you,  sir,”  I 
said. 

“  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  nerves  noro,  yet  I 
pray  you  will  not  put  yourself  to  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  shouting”  (I  was  aware  that  my 
too  earthly  voice  was  in  loud  contrast  to 
the  delicate,  metallic  tones  in  which  I  was 
addressed),  ‘‘  I  am  not  deaf.  But  stay — 

I  do  not  know — I  have  not  the  honor  of 
recognizing  your  features  :  your  dress  too 
— pardon  me — but  have  I  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  address  a  living  gentleman  ?” 

I  owned  to  the  substantial  fact. 

“  I  am  indeed  fortunate  :  it  is  what  I 
have  longed  for  for  years.  Oh,  you  were 
afraid  of  running  up  against  me  !  My 
dear  sir,  you  may  run  through  me  if  you 
please,  I  should  never  feel  it.  I  am  a  have- 
been — a  phantom — a  mere  simulacrum. 
And  you — you  are  still  really  solid.” 

“  I  am  indeed,”  I  answered,  excitedly, 
‘‘  and  Pm  so  glad  to  meet  you,  for  Pm 
tremendously  interested  in  spooks — I  beg 
your  pardon — in  spirits.  I  never  saw  one 
before.” 

“  Well,  I  am  infinitely  at  your  service, 
sir,”  he  rejoined  ;  ‘‘  and  I  think  I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  Let  me  make  my¬ 
self  known  to  you — I  am  the  ‘  uncle  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Oiford  ’  ;  it  is  possible  you 
may  have  heard  of  me  as  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.”  (I  bowed.)  “  Well,  as  you 
know,  I  became  Lord  Otford  later.  You 
look  perplexed — permit  me  to  explain. 
We  have  been  brought  here  by  our  great¬ 
grandchildren  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
our  century — that  is  to  say,  our  portraits 
have  been  brought  here,  and  we — that  is, 
our  disembodied  spirits — are  permitted — 
nay,  directed — to  associate  ourselves  with 
our  pictures  each  night  from  twelve  to 
three.  This,  as  you  probably  are  aware, 
is  a  standing  order  in  the  Shades,  wher¬ 
ever  our  pictures  happen  to  be  ;  the  only 
choice  allowed  us  is  as  to  which  of  our 
portraits  we  shall  attach  ourselves  for  the 
night.  Now  it  so  happens  that  every  ex¬ 
isting  portrait  of  me  hangs  in  a  country- 
house  where  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible 
for  anything  of  more  consideration  than  a 
mouse  to  be  stirring  after  midnieht. 
Hence  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  [  ex- 
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perienced  when  I  realized  that  you  are 
still  in  the  flesh.” 

Then  in  the  politest  manner,  but  with 
an  eagerness  which  he  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  disguise,  my  new  acquaintance  pressed 
me  with  questions  about  what  was  going 
on  in  the  great  world — politics,  art,  the 
theatres,  the  law  courts,  society  of  rank, 
the  construction  and  prospects  of  the 
Cabinet — on  each  and  all  of  these  he 
found  me  totally  unable  to  inform  him. 
For  literature  and  science,  the  only  fields 
with  which  I  can  claim  any  familiarity,  he 
manifested  a  deplorable  contempt. 

“  My  dear  sir,”  he  said,  “I  am  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  but  I  have  very 
rarely  attended  their  meetings.  Each 
time  I  have  done  so  I  have  conceived  a 
deeper  distaste  for  the  task  of  Sisyphus  ; 
each  succeeding  generation  is  engaged  in 
dispelling  the  fallacies  of  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  As  for  literature,  it  is  to  the 
realities  of  life  merely  what  the  steam  is 
to  the  punch-bowl — a  pleasantly  scented 
vapor,  only  a  whet  to  the  thirst  of  one 
who  has  learned  deep  drinking.’’ 

“Yet  you  were  yourself  a  successful 
author,”  I  hazarded.  “  Lord  Byron  has 
aflirined  that  in  the  ‘  Castle  of  Otranto’ 
and  the  ‘  Mysterious  Mother’  you  proved 
yourself  the  ‘  father  of  the  first  romance 
and  the  last  tragedy  in  our  language,’  and 
therefore  deserving  of  higher  renown  than 
any  of  his  lordship’s  contemporaries.” 

“  High  praise  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  “though  its  value,  like  water,  can¬ 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  its  source  ;  and 
I  must  say  I  never  suspected  h}s  lordship 
of  literary  proclivities.” 

“  Literary  proclivities  !”  I  exclaimed  ; 
“  that  is  surely  a  mild  expression  for  the 
capacity  of  the  author  of  ‘  Childe  Har¬ 
old.’  ’’ 

“  Ah,  1  see  how  it  is,”  he  replied  ; 
“  we  must  be  talking  of  different  men. 
The  only  Lord  Byron  whom  I  knew  was 
he  who  killed  poor  Mr.  Chaworthinaduel.” 

Whereupon  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
poet  Byron  (213),  whom  I  happened  to 
recognize  at  the  moment,  lounging  in  a 
door- way,  and  explained  to  him  that 
praise  from  a  poet  of  such  high  order  was 
praise  indeed. 

“  I  see  you  wonder  that  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  your  great  men.  ‘Sir,  in  the  Shades 
we  mingle  only  with  those  whom  we  knew 
on-  earth.  We  see  countless — myriad 
forms  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 


them.  Our  only  chance  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  our  old 
homes  exists  in  the  exceedingly  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  we  encounter  and  converse 
with  one  still  living.  You  told  me  that 
you  had  never  before  seen  a  spirit ;  only 
thrice  since  I  breathed  ray  last  have  I 
met  with  living  human  beings.  One  was 
a  wretched  housemaid,  who  dropped  her 
candlestick  and  fled  screaming  ;  another 
was  the  owner  of  one  of  my  portraits,  who 
had  lingered  long  over  his  port  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  where  that  portrait  hung,  was 
seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  my 
presence  a  few  minutes  after  midnight, 
just  as  my  spirit  disengaged  itself  from 
the  canvas ;  on  the  third  occasion,  a 
couple  of  housebreakers,  seeing  me  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  carpet,  took  to  their  heels.  So 
you  must  be  indulgent  to  the  curiosity  1 
showed  just  now  in  questioning  you  about 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject  we  were  discussing — literature. 
’Tis  very  true,  ’tis  a  pretty  pastime  for 
middle  and  old  age — no  pleasanter  inci¬ 
dent  than  the  post  bringing  the  proof  - 
sheets  ;  but  it  is  not  work  to  fill  a  young, 
strong  life.  If  a  man  has  learned  to  put 
his  mettle  into  real  work  before  he  is 
thirty,  depend  upon  it  he  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  gathering 
the  leaves  of  Parnassus.” 

He  spoke  scornfully,  and  being  some¬ 
thing  of  a  quill-driver  myself,  I  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the 
spectre. 

“  I  feel  that  I  am  detaining  you  from 
the  society  of  your  friends  below,  sir,”  I 
said,  preparing  to  move  on. 

“  Friends  !”  he  sighed,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  “  alas  !  most  of 
these  are  absent — Mr.  Chute,  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Madame  de  Deffand — they  are  not 
here,  though  I  should  not  complain,  hav¬ 
ing  General  Conway,  who  left  us  just  now, 
and  Mr.  Mason.  Pray,  do  not  leave  me  ; 
you  do  not  conceive  what  keen  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  converse  with  one  in  warm 
flesh  and  blood — sure,  there  never  was  one 
who  so  loved  the  world  as  I,  or  who  under¬ 
stood  it  so  well.  Yet  I  flatter  myself  I 
parted  with  it  with  some  philosophy.” 

The  charm  of  his  manner  emboldened 
me  to  express  the  wish  that  he  would  point 
out  to  me  some  of  the  people  he  knew  ; 
he  agreed  to  do  so,  and  as  we  descended 
the  stairs,  he  explained  how  he  came  to 
be  so  fantastically  dressed. 
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“  It  was  a  sudden  freak.  Since  we 
came  to  town,  I  have  each  night  attached 
myself  to  Hogarth’s  portiait  of  me  (253) 
(you  see  we  are  all  numbered  like  con* 
victs — ”) 

“  And  are  out  on  licket-of-leave,” 

I  interrupted,  coarsely  enough,  though 
luckily  the  allusion  was  lost  on  Mr.  VValpole. 

— “  But  to-night,”  he  continued,  the 
fancy  seized  me  to  lodge  in  a  wretched 
»opra  portas  (314),  that  I  had  done  for 
Mrs.  Kitty  Clive,  dimidium  animce  meoB.’ ' 

”  Ah!  that  accounts,  sir,  for  my  not 
recognizing  you  at  once,”  I  exclaimed. 

“  What  !”  he  replied,  “  you  know  my 
old  olive  velvet  suit.  Lord  !  I  bad  grown 
sick  of  it ;  it  clung  to  me  like  a  cerecloth, 
and  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  don  this 
masquerade.” 

The  sound  of  my  footfall,  the  only  one 
in  that  great  assembly,  caused  every  one 
to  look  round,  though  I  trod  as  lightly  as 
possible.  People  looked  at  me  with  a 
well-bred  stare  ;  most  of  them  recognized 
niy  companion,  and  began  to  crowd  round 
him,  so  that  for  some  time  we  got  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  che  foot  of  the  staircase. 

”  You  know  that  lady  in  the  lay  lock 
dress?”  Mr.  Walpole  whispered  to  me, 
as  he  bowed  in  return  to  a  gracious  smile 
from  a  handsome  lady,  leading  a  round- 
faced  little  boy.  “  That  is  Lady  Pem¬ 
broke  (137)  ;  verily  an  earthly  paragon, 
and  without  doubt  she  is  now  a  heavenly 
saint,  for  her  husband  inflicted  martyr¬ 
dom  upon  her.  Yonder  is  he  (132),  in  a 
scarlet  uniform  and  a  big  red  face.  He 
left  her,  you  know,  and  eloped  with  the 
pretty  Scotch  Miss  Hunter,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  brute  enough  to  insult  the  wife  of 
whom  he  was  unworthy,  because  she  hesi¬ 
tated  to  divorce  him.  Of  all  the  ladies  I 
have  known,  she  most  fulfils  the  ideal  of 
grande  dame.'' 

I  remembered  the  painful  story,  and  as 
I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  this  ill- 
matched  pair,  I  could  not  but  reflect  that 
the  lady,  whose  face,  with  all  its  beauty, 
told  of  a  cold  and  formal  nature,  was 
scarcely  one  to  hold  in  thrall  a  man  of  vio¬ 
lent  passions  and  impulsive  disposition. 

‘‘  La  !  Mr.  Walpole,  I  vow  I  was  dying 
to  meet  with  you.  Come,  give  me  your 
arm  and  take  me  for  a  saunter.  My  good- 
for-nothing  husband  has  gone  oil  with 
Mrs.  Garrick — Lord  knows  where  1  Won’t 
you  avenge  me  ?” 

This  was  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
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I  had  ever  seen  ;  she  had  eyes  of  wonder¬ 
ful  softness  and  brilliancy,  and  a  charm 
of  gesture  and  manner,  of  movement  of 
head  and  hands,  that  was  altogether  be¬ 
witching.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Walpole, 
forgetful  of  my  existence,  turned  to  offer 
his  arm,  saying,  ‘‘  With  all  the  pleasure 
in  life,  Mrs.  Sheridan”  (55),  but  at  that 
moment  the  hand  of  another  lady  was  laid 
on  his  sleeve,  and  be  bowed  low  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (155),  a 
charming  phantom  in  clouds  of  laces,  lit¬ 
tle  bows  of  pink  ribbon,  light-blue  sash, 
and  powdered  hair.  Oh,  what  an  appari¬ 
tion  of  beauty  !  Rest  assured  that  I,  in 
the  unmitigated  broadcloth  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  carrying  a  shocking  um¬ 
brella  ii  one  hand  and  a  shabby  chimney¬ 
pot  hat  in  the  other,  felt  sufficiently  ab¬ 
ject  in  her  presence. 

Mrs.  Sheridan’s  eyes  flashed  wickedly, 
and  her  lips  formed  a  decided  pout  as  she 
drew  her  hand  away  from  Mr.  Walpole’s 
arm,  and  exclaiming,  “  Nay  ;  but  I  am 
not  to  be  put  off  with  the  decimal  part  of 
a  man  !  ’tis  a  pity  that  I  never  can  And 
you  except  in  vulgar  fractions,  sir,”  tossed 
her  pretty  head,  floated  off,  and  was  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

‘‘  What  a  pretty  creature  she  is  !”  said 
the  Duchess,  as  her  dark  eyes  followed  the 
petulant  beauty  ;  I  don’t  wonder  Mr. 
Sheridan  eloped  with  her.” 

‘‘  I  could  condone  duelling,”  answered 
Mr.  Walpole,  “  if  the  cause  was  always  as 
worthy  as  that  for  which  he  fought  two.  ” 

‘‘  Poor  little  thing  !”  observed  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  (131),  who,  looking 
charming  in  her  white  muslin  dress,  had 
joined  our  group,  and  had  witnessed  what 
had  passed,  ‘‘  you  should  devote  yourself 
to  her  to-night,  Mr.  Walpole  ;  if  she  finds 
her  husband  she  will  make  him  a  scene  : 
she  has  a  sharp  tongue,  and  cannot  bear  to 
see  our  friend  Sherry  as  he  is  to-night.” 

She  made  a  significant  motion  of  her 
band  to  her  lips. 

‘‘  Ah,  is  it  so  again  ?”  sighed  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  shaking  his  head  sadly  ;  ‘‘  the  pity 
of  it,  the  pity  of  it  !  that  such  a  match¬ 
less  wit  should  be  so  recklessly  blunted. 
Yet  he,  of  all  men,  might  surely  echo  Ben 
Jonson — 

“  ‘  Leave  but  one  kiss  within  the  cup. 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine.’  ” 

”  Pah  !  I’d  never  spend  a  kiss  upon  a 
sot,”  said  the  Duchess,  tossing  her  chin. 
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'  “Yet  they  say  of  you,  Duchess,  that 
you  spent  many  kisses  in  the  service  of  a 
country  that  holds  more  sots  than  any  in 
the  world.” 

“  Fie  !  Mr.  Walpole,”  returned  the 
Duchess,  who  spoke  with  a  strong  Scot¬ 
tish  accent,  “  I  cannot  have  my  character 
traduced  before  this  gentleman”  (pointing 
to  me).  ■“  Mr.  Walpole  refers,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  addressing  herself  to  me  ;  and  as 
she  spoke,  her  manner,  which  had  been 
languid  and  as  of  one  weary,  brightened 
into  animation — “  Mr.  Walpole  refers, 
you  must  know,  to  my  recruiting  service. 
My  duke  received  the  king’s  commission 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  Gordon  Highland¬ 
ers  :  the  fellows  showed  no  disposition  to 
enlist  in  the  Hanoverian  army,  even  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Cock  o’  the  North,  so  I 
came  to  the  rescue.  I  allowed  every  man 
who  would  take  the  shilling  to  take  it  with 
his  lips  from  between  mine.  I  vow  I  was 
vastly  sorry  when  the  battalion  was  at  its 
full  strength  of  a  thousand.” 

“  Jane,  Jane,  you  are  incorrigible  !” 
said  the  other  Duchess  ;  “  you  always 
made  yourself  out  worse  than  you 
are.” 

“  Better  to  be  a  saint,  my  dear,  and  act 
the  sinner,  than  be  a  sinner  and  act  the 
saint.” 

“  And  how  would  your  Grace  judge  a 
poor  mime,”  asked  a  gentleman  (329)  in 
brown  coat  and  lace  ruffles,  who  overheard 
the  last  remark,  “  who  both  is  and  acts 
the  sinner  ?” 

“  By  a  new  decalogue,  specially  framed 
to  embrace  every  case  from  Macbeth’s  to 
Abel  Drugger’s,”  was  the  reply,  “  and 
even  that  will  require  a  codicil  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Garrick,  who  has  shown  so  little  re¬ 
gard  for  the  old  law.” 

It  was  not  a  grimace — it  was  a 
transformation — that  came  over  the  great 
actor’s  features  ;  never  had  I  seen  a  human 
countenance  so  completely  altered  by  mo¬ 
mentary  contortion  of  the  muscles. 
“  Ah  !”  he  exclaimed,  his  face  resuming 
its  natural  intelligent  beauty,  and  his  black 
eyes  sparkling  merrily,  “  what  can  be 
more  appropriate  ? — here  comes  the  third 
Grace.  Your  Grace,  ”  he  said  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  of  Argyll  (130),  as  she  joined 
our  group,  “  we  will,  if ‘you  please,  reverse 
the  procedure  in  the  judgment  of  Paris  : 
I  claim  to  be  tried  by  the  three  god¬ 
desses.” 


“  You  must  first  allot  us  our  parts,” 
answered  the  third  Duchess  (in  whose 
beauty,  I  may  remark  parenthetically,  I 
was  sadly  disappointed,  though  that  may 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  painter),  as  she 
took  a  delicate  pinch  of  snuff  from  the 
jewelled  box  handed  to  her  by  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Devonshire. 

“  Unless,”  replied  Garrick,  “I  am 
allowed  the  same  facilities  as  Paris  en¬ 
joyed,  I  can  only  allot  the  parts  according 
to  the  make-up  ;  and  your  Grace,  in  that 
magnificent  robe  of  crimson  velvet  and 
ermine,  can  fill  no  other  part  but  that  of 
Juno.  But  you  must  remember  that  the 
milliner’s  art  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  Paris’s  impartiality.” 

“  For  shame,  sir  !”  cried  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  ;  “  how  dare  you  make  such  a 
suggestion  to. the  mothers  of  three  fami¬ 
lies?” 

All  fell  a-langhing — though  I  confess  to 
having  felt  a  little  shocked  at  the  freedom 
with  which  an  actor  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  these  great  ladies. 

“  Well,  well,  ladies,”  observed  Garrick, 
“  have  it  as  you  will  ;  I  throw  myself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  court,  but  I  beg  that  in 
trying  my  case  you  will  bear  in  mind  the 
appeal  made  by  an  Irish  counsel,  who,  in 
defending  a  prisoner,  besought  the  jury  to 
remember  the  Scriptural  doctrine,  that 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
guilty  person  who  is  acquitted,  than  over 
uinety-and-nine  innocent  ones  who  are 
convicted  !” 

Suddenly  all  was  hushed,  and  with  a 
look  of  comical  terror  they  separated, 
leaving  Mr.  Walpole  and  me  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  lady  of  middle  age  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearance,  fantastically  arrayed  in 
Oriental  dress.  I  observed  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  shuddered  slightly,  though  he  was 
too  well-bred  to  exhibit  any  expression 
except  one  of  courteous  deference  to  the 
new-comer. 

“  Well,  I  declare,”  she  exclaimed  in  a 
high  key,  “  that  is  too  bad.  I  heard  you 
all  laughing  ;  and  I  am  dying  to  hear 
some  fun,  and  they  have  all  run  away  as 
if  I  had  the  plague.  AVhy  did  you  let 
them  go,  Mr.  Walpole  ?” 

“  I  never  aspired  to  have  the  slightest 
control  over  persons  of  your  sex,  ma- 
dame,”  replied  he,  in  tones  of  mock 
solemnity.  “  I  can,  however,  easily  divine 
that  their  Graces  have  gone  in  search  of 
more  diverting  company  than  mine.” 
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She  gave  a  discontented  little  laugh,  re¬ 
minding  me  for  all  the  world  of  a  wicked 
fairy. 

“  Well,  sir,  and  isn’t  it  cruelly  cold 
here  to-night  ?  La  !  how  I  could  ever  be 
fool  enough  to  come  back  to  this  odious 
climate,  only  fit  for  seals  and  wild-geese  ! 
And  then  everything  is  penetrated  with 
the  horrid  odeur  anglaise — the  smell  of 
coal-smoke.  1  declare  I  have  never  been 
clear  of  the  catarrh  since  I  landed.” 

“  Your  ladyship’s  toilet  is  certainly 
better  adapted  for  the  latitude  of  the 
Golden  Horn  than  an  island  in  the  North 
Sea,”  observeciMr.  Walpole,  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  glitter  in  his  eye,  as  he  glanced  at 
her  open  vest,  wide  silken  trousers,  and 
girdle  which  Lady  Mary  Woitley  Mon¬ 
tagu  (251)  chose  to  wear. 

“  You  seem  on  your  way  to  a  bal 
masque,  Mr.  Walpole,”  retorted  the  lady, 
pointing  to  the  white  domino  which  he 
carried  aside  ;  ‘‘  the  time  was,  you  used 
to  rail  at  such  frivolities.  1  am  glad  to 
see 

“  ‘  Senior  et  melius  fis  accedente  senecta.’  ” 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  lady  quote 
Horace  so  dibly  and  with  such  a  cor¬ 
rect  accent ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  only  smiled 
and  said — 

“  In  common  with  snakes  and  some 
other  of  the  lower  animals,  I  possess  that 
of  occasionally  casting  my  slough,  whereas 
your  ladyship,  dove-like,  seems  to  have 
but  one  suit  of  feathers.” 

“  You  must  at  least  admit  that  they  are 
fine  ones.  But  you  men  are  all  the  same  : 
you  would  have  us  all  dressed  alike,  laced 
and  powdered”  (”  And  washed,”  I  heard 
Mr.  Walpole  mutter),  ‘‘  no  matter  what 
our  figures  and  faces  are  like.  Now  I 
hold  that  the  woman  who  can  do  without 
stays  is  a  fool  to  wear  them.  Ah,  I  re¬ 
member  what  the  dear  King,  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  used  to  say  about  me — 
but  you  and  I,  Mr.  Walpole,  have  been 
long  enough  about  the  Court  to  know  that 
the  motto  on  all  palace  gates  is  ‘  Hush.’  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid,  madame  !”  ejaculated 
Mr.  Walpole,  impatiently.  “  I  never  was 
about  the  Court  a  moment  longer  than  I 
could  help,  and  never  will  be.”  Then, 
as  if  to  change  the  subject,  “  Pray,  don’t 
I  see  his  Grace,  your  father,  yonder  ?  I 
have  not  remarked  his  Grace  before  in  our 
assembly.” 

”  Nay,  it  is  not  possible,  for  by  some 
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strange  omission  his  portrait  is  not  hung.” 
(I  fancied  1  heard  Mr.  Walpole  mutter 
under  his  breath,  ‘‘  It  was  a  greater  omis¬ 
sion  not  to  hang  the  original,”  but  per¬ 
haps  my  ears  deceived  me.)  ‘‘  We  poor 
shades,  you  know,  can  only  go  where  are 
our  pictures.  But,  indeed,  I  scarcely  re¬ 
gret  his  absence  ;  the  duke  has  been  little 
of  a  father  to  me  since  his  unfortunate 
second  marriage.  Monstrous  !  that  a  man 
should  bo  allowed  to  marry  a  chit  of  a 
girl  younger  than  his  three  married  daugh¬ 
ters.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  smart  epi¬ 
gram  written  about  my  young  stepmoth¬ 
er  ? — 

“  ‘  Her  beauty,  like  the  Scripture  feast. 

To  which  the  invited  never  came. 
Deprived  of  the  intended  guest, 

Was  given  to  the  blind  and  lame.*  ” 

“  Ila,  ha  !  yes,  I  fancy  I  have  heard 
them  before.*  But,  indeed,  I  never  fail 
to  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  the  man 
who,  once  delivered  from  matrimony, 
chooses  to  surrender  his  liberty  a  second 
time.  Chi  perde  moglie  e  un  quattrino, 
ha  gran  pirdita  del  quattrino." 

“  In  the  present  instance,”  said  Lady 
Mary,  bridling,  ”  Mr.  Walpole  speaks  with 
less  than  his  usual  courtesy  ;  he  surely 
forgets  that  the  moglie  in  question  was  my 
mother.” 

My  companion  bit  his  lip. 

‘‘  True,”  he  said,  “  few  persons  can  vie 
with  your  ladyship  in  the  happy  use  of 
polyglot  quotation.  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Pope”  (204),  he  exclaimed,  stopping  an 
ugly  little  man  in  a  bright  green  cloak  and 
scarlet  cap  who  was  hobbling  by  ;  “  active 
as  ever,  I  sec,  and  with  an  eve  upon  every¬ 
body.” 

”  Mr.  Walpole,  your  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant,”  replied  the  poet  stiffly,  rolling  his 
protruding  watery  eyes. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Mary  caught  sight  of 
him  she  was  off,  her  Turkish  draperies  fly¬ 
ing  behind  her. 

‘‘As  for  humility — that  we  know  is 
your  constant  failing,  my  dear  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Walpole,  watching  her  retreating  fig¬ 
ure,  ‘‘  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  this 
occasion  you  have  done  me  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  I  believe  no  one  but  yourself  could 
put  a  stop  to  that  woman’s  tongue.  Few 
people  can  tempt  me  to  rudeness  ;  but 


•  Written  on  Miss  Pelham’s  marriage  to 
Lord  Lincoln,  these  lines  occur  in  a  letter  of 
Walpole’s  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 
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there  is  something  in  her  restlessness,  her 
vanity,  her  continual  innuendo  about  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  passion  for  her,  her 
scraps  of  Latin,  and  her  lidiculous  affecta¬ 
tion,  that  makes  me  forget  ail  breeding.” 

“  The  lady  seems  at  least  to  have  this 
singular  gift,”  sneered  Mr.  Pope,  “  that 
she  can  make  Mr.  Walpole  speak  with  ab¬ 
solute  sinceiity.” 

So  saying  the  poet  passed  on,  leaving 
Mr.  Walpole  somewhat  disconcerted.  He 
turned  to  me  with  a  shade  of  confusion, 
and  remarked — 

‘‘The  aid  of  a  common  libeller  to  rid 
one  of  a  malicious  blue-stocking  is  like 
encouraging  the  gout  because  it  keeps 
other  ailments  away.  Of  all  the  persons 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  think  I  have  just 
parted  with  the  two  I  dislike  most.” 

‘‘  Yet  Lady  Mary  has  left  behind  her 
the  reputation  of  a  wit,”  I  remarked. 

‘‘  Oh,  I  am  not  surprised,”  replied  Mr. 
Walpole  ;  “  she  amuses  some  people. 
When  they  cannot  laugh  at  her  sallies  they 
can  always  laugh  at  her.  But  Lady  Mary  is 
well  informed — far  better  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  her 
sex  (or,  for  that  matter,  ours  either) — 
what  makes  her  ridiculous  is  that  she  is 
always  straining  for  admiration.  In  a 
young  woman,  ostentation  of  learning  is 
endurable,  because  youth  and  grace  atone 
for  almost  anything  ;  but  an  old  woman 
brandishing  her  accomplishments  in  your 
face  only  intensities  the  unloveliness  of 
age.  Then  she  is  forever  imposing  her 
company  upon  people  far  younger  than 
herself,  which  is  a  common,  but  deplo¬ 
rable,  weakness.  I  suppose  no  one  ever 
carried  with  him  into  old  age  a  stronger 
disposition  toward  the  society  of  young 
people  than  I  did  ;  but  I  had  enough 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  presence  of 
an  aged  person  is  to  them  as  a  draught  of 
cold  air  in  a  parlor — they  are  never  at 
ease  till  it  is  shut  out.” 

‘‘  At  least  you  must  give  Lady  Mary 
the  credit  of  one  service  to  her  fellow- 
creatures,”  I  persisted,  feeling  a  little  dis¬ 
pleased  at  my  companion’s  ill-natured 
speech  ;  ‘‘  she  introduced  inoculation  for 
small-pox,  did  she  not  ?” 

‘‘Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  indeed  re¬ 
minded  me  of  what  I  should  be  the  last 
to  forget,  for  no  ond  could  understand 
better  the  value  of  that  invention.  Yes; 
odious  as  I  must  ever  regard  Lady  Mary’s 
character,  conduct,  and  conversation,  let 


it  be  inscribed  to  her  undying  fame  that 
she  brought  this  blessing  among  our  peo¬ 
ple.  When  1  was  young,  what  a  state  of 
society  there  was.  Every  man  of  position 
drenched  his  intellect  with  strong  drink, 
every  woman’s  beauty  must  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  the  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases. 
Thank  God  !  I  lived  to  see  a  great  change 
in  both  respects,  and  half  the  improve¬ 
ment  we  owed  to  Lady  Mary’s  importa¬ 
tion.  Yes.  yes  ;  give  the  devil  his  due 
and  Lady  Mary  hers.” 

We  had  been  moving  during  this  con¬ 
versation  toward  the  South  Room,  where 
there  was  a  dense  throng  of  figures.  I 
followed  Mr.  Walpole  to  where  half  a 
dozen  men  were  standing  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation.  They  opened  out  to  welcome 
him,  and  here  I  felt  indeed  that  I  was  with 
the  immortals.  A  stoutish  man  (270) 
with  a  plain  calm  face,  and  dressed  in  a 
russet  cloak,  first  addressed  my  companion. 

‘‘  Play  let  us  have  the  advantage  of 
your  opinion,  Mr.  Walpole  :  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  no  one  better  able  to  give  a  sound 
decision  on  a  question  of  literary  taste.” 

Walpole.  ‘‘  Nay,  Sir  Joshua  ;  but 
you  are  paying  me  a  compliment  that  I 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve.” 

Reynolds.  ‘‘  Ay,  ay  ;  but  we  have  long 
ago  made  up  our  minds  on  that  point. 
Have  we  not,  gentlemen  ?” 

All  expressed  ready  assent  except  one 
man  of  remarkable  appearance  (205).  He 
was  very  stout,  his  brow  and  jaws  were 
•peculiarly  heavy,  and  the  flesh  Mas  rolled 
round  his  deep-set,  twinkling  eyes,  so  as 
almost  to  give  him  the  look  of  blindness. 

‘‘  Sir,”  he  said,  ‘‘lam  always  slow  to 
make  up  my  mind,  and  equally  slow  to 
change  it.” 

Rey.  “  Well,  the  discussion  arose 
thus  :  Mr.  Boswell  (313)  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  poetry  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  agree. 
Now  Mr.  Boswell  very  happily  quoted 
some  lines  which  seemed  to  me  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  poet.” 

Johnson.  ‘‘  Yes,  sir,  because  he  was  a 
Scotchman  ;  but  they  would  not  do  credit 
to  any  one  else.” 

Boswell.  ‘‘I  am  sure,  sir,  you  would 
not  so  often  speak  harshly  of  my  country 
if  you  could  realize  how  much  I  love  it.” 

Joh.  ‘‘  Sir,  if  your  country  is  so  worthy 
of  your  love,  none  of  us  will  interfere  to 
prevent  you  returning  to  it — and  staying 
there.” 
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Dr.  Johnson  shook  with  iinniodcrato 
laiigliter  at  his  own  joke,  screwing  up  his 
rugged  face  and  knocking  the  end  of  his 
cane  on  the  floor. 

Bos.  (seeming  to  relish,  rather  than  to 
resent,  the  rebuff).  *'  Sir,  we  recognize  in 
,\ou  such  uneriing  judgment  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  that  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of 
iny  life  when  1  shall  convince  you  that  the 
Scots  are  a  noble  race.” 

Wal.  “  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  judgment  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  ?” 

Bos.  “  Perhaps  as  much,  sir,  as  be¬ 
tween  common-sense  and  wisdom.” 

Wal.  ‘‘  Then  1  take  it  there  is  not 
much,  for  common-sense  seems  to  me  to 
be  but  the  retail  quantity  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  wisdom.” 

Bos.  ‘‘  Possibly,  sir ;  but  we  are  rash 
to  interpret  terms  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  lexicographer.  Pray,  sir,  what  is 
your  opinion  ?” 

Joh.  ”  Why,  this,  sir  :  that  1  have  lost 
all  idea  equally  of  your  judgment  or  dis¬ 
crimination,  wisdom  or  common-sense, 
since  you  chose  to  publish  one  of  my  let¬ 
ters  without  my  leave.” 

Bos.  “  Pray,  sir,  consider  how  strong 
was  the  temptation.” 

Joh.  ‘‘  Sir,  some  characters  are  so  weak 
that  they  find  every  temptation  too 
strong.” 

I  felt  quite  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Boswell, 
who  persevered  with  singular  ill  success  to 
restore  his  learned  friend  to  good  humor, 
and  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  in  the  attempt. 
Yet  he  seemed  actually  to  enjoy  it,  look¬ 
ing  round  for  our  approbation  at  each  new 
sally  of  Johnson’s,  and  I  observed  that 
from  time  to  time  he  made  pencil  notes  in 
a  small  book  he  carried. 

Bos.  “  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  conclude 
our  discussion  on  Allan  Ramsay’s  poetry, 
for  here,  I  see,  comes  his  son  and  name- 
take  (2C0),  the  painter.  Permit  me  to 
recall  you  to  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
sion  last  night — the  advantage  of  country 
over  town  life.” 

Joh.  “  Sir,  I  will  waste  none  of  my 
time  in  discussing  paradox.  Let’s  have 
no  more  on’t ;  it  is  neither  entertaining 
nor  instructive.” 

Bos.  ‘‘  Relatively,  perhaps,  rural  life  is 
nut  so  satisfying  as  life  in  the  city  ;  but 
abstractedly,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
preferable.” 

Joh.  “  Sir,  I  once  knew  a  man  who 


April, 

always  wore  a  night-cap  instead  of  a  wig  ; 
abstractedly,  the  night-cap  was  the  better 
head  gear,  but  relatively  it  was  the  worse  ; 
for  when  he  would  go  abroad,  the  boys 
ran  after  him  and  hooted  him.” 

Bos.  ‘‘  Well,  sir,  many  a  time  I  was  in 
the  humor  to  spend  my  life  in  the  desert.” 

Joh.  ‘‘  Sir,  none  of  your  friends  would 
have  hindered  your  spending  it  in  your 
native  land,  and  there,  and  it  pleased  you, 
you  might  have  laid  aside  both  wig  and 
night-cap  and  donned  a  fool’s  cap.” 

Rey.  “  I  see  you  cannot  forgive  the 
Scotch,  sir.  At  least  they  have  one  merit, 
they  produce  good  gardeners.” 

Joh.  ”  Y'es,  sir,  because  in  that  wretched 
climate  nothing  grows  spontaneously. 
Even  barley  must  be  sown  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Come,  sir  [to  Boswell],  let  us  be 
gone  ;  I  see  one  coming  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  I  am  in  no  mind  to  be,  still  less  to 
be  exhibited  by  him  as  a  laughing-stock 
on  the  stage.” 

I  followed  his  glance  and  beheld  one 
approaching  dressed  in  a  white  coat  and 
yellow  waistcoat  (235).  Mr.  Walpole  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  this  was  Mr.  Foote, 
the  actor,  ‘‘  the  only  man  for  whom  that 
bear  is  terrified.” 

“  Nay,  sir,”  remarked  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  whom  I  recognized 
as  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  (211),  ”  you  do 
him  injustice  ;  that  man  has  nothing  of 
the  bear  but  his  hide.” 

Rey.  “  Well  said,  old  friend  !  I  would 
rather  leave  my  character  in  your  kindly 
keeping  than  with  any  one  else  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

Wal.  ‘‘  I  am  not  so  amiable,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  I  recognize  the  manners  and  the 
voice  of  the  charming  animal  as  well  as  the 
hide.” 

Goldsmith.  “  Surely,  Mr.  Walpole,  you 
cannot  be  blind  to  his  excellent  sense  and 
charitable  disposition.” 

Wal.  ‘‘  I  admit  them  freely,  sir  ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  that  his  brutalities  should 
be  hailed  as  bans  mots,  or  that  one  who  has 
all  the  bigotry  of  a  washerwoman  should 
be  hailed  as  a  philosopher.”. 

Gold.  “  It  is  a  good  sign  of  his  nature 
that  his  friends  are  infinitely  attached  to 
him.” 

Wal.  “  ’Tis  to  be  regretted  he  does 
not  make  a  better  choice  of  them.  That 
unhappy  Scotchman  fawns  like  a  spaniel 
the  more  he  is  belabored,  and  absolutely 
revels  in  the  ill-nature  of  his  patron.” 
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“Ah,  Horace,  my  boy!’’  rang  out  a 
cheery  voice  behind  us,  “  you  keep  excel¬ 
lent  company,  1  am  happy  to  see.” 

Tinning  round,  we  saw  a  gentleman 
(33)  in  dark  blue,  with  the  ribbon  and 
star  of  the  Bath,  with  a  pleasant  jovial 
expression  on  his  face,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  one  (32)  wearing  a  gray  wig  and  a 
ciimson  coat,  with  ribbon  and  star  of  the 
Garter. 

“  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  are  in 
good  health,’’  said  Mr.  Walpole,  with  a 
respectful  bow  to  the  first  ;  then,  with  an¬ 
other  bow  to  him  in  crimson,  “  my  Lord 
Chesterfield,  your  most  obedient  servant.” 

“  lla,  Horace!  I  notice  you  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  conventionalities  of  our  old  world,” 
replied  he  whom  I  recognized  as  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole,  the  father  of  my  cicerone. 
“  Health — egad  !  I  am  tempted  to  wish 
sometimes  for  a  twinge  of  gout,  to  delude 
me  into  the  idea  that  I  still  possessed  fiesh 
and  bones.  Look  you,  you  dog!  there  are 
half  a  score  of  fine  ladies  hunting  for  you 
in  the  other  room  ;  your  niece,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Gloucester,  especially  commands 
your  presence.” 

“  1  will  wait  upon  her  Royal  Highness 
without  delay,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Walpole. 

Lord  Chesterfield  turned  his  somewhat 
harsh  face  full  upon  the  last  speaker,  with 
a  kind  of  wistful  look  in  his  dark  eyes, 
and,  after  gazing  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
said — 

“  Young  sir,  forgive  what  might  be 
impertinence  in  one  nearer  your  own  age. 
You  possess  that  charm  of  manner  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  new  generation  disdain 
to  cultivate.” 

“  I  can  only  account  for  it,”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  answered,  with  a  frank  smile,  “  by 
the  fact  that  I  have  studied  to  acquire  the 
good  breeding  of  my  father  and  his 
friends.” 

Lord  Chesterfield  sighed  ;  Sir  Robert 
gave  us  a  careless  nod,  and  as  they  moved 
on  Mr.  Walpole  led  me  swiftly  toward  the 
West  Gallery,  wherein  the  Royal  person¬ 
ages  were  holding  court.  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble,  thought*  I  to  myself,  that  this  rubi¬ 
cund,  burly  country  gentleman  was  really 
the  father  of  the  sallow,  dark-eyed,  slight¬ 
ly  limbed  creature  by  my  side.*  Never 
was  there  such  a  sli^t  cast  on  the  doc- 
tiine  of  heredity.  Mr.  Walpole  seemed 

*  It  was  currently  believed  that  Horace  Wal- 
pole  really  owed  bis  existence  to  Carr,  Lord 
Hervey. 


to  divine  my  thoughts,  for,  bending  a 
penetrating  glance  upon  me,  he  said — 

“  My  father’s  exterior  and  mine  are  not 
very  similar,  are  they  ?  We  resemble 
each  other  in  this,  at  least,  that  1  have 
carried  into  practice  in  private  life  the 
motto  which  continually  ensured  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  long  administration — quieta  non 
movere.” 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  blue  coat 
and  gold  buttons,  just  entering  the  West 
Gallery  ?”  I  asked. 

“What!  you  do  not  recognize  him! 
My  dear  sir,  he  would  be  but  ill  pleased 
if  he  thought  that  possible.  Fame  (and 
port  wine)  are  his  daily — his  only  diet  : 
that  is  Mr.  William  Pitt  (117).  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  the  ability  of  one  who 
became  Prime  Minister  at  twenty-four  ; 
but.  Lord  !  what  a  crop  of  discontent  and 
disaster  has  been  sown  by  his  inexperi¬ 
ence,  vanity,  and  insolence.  .  Saw  you 
ever  such  a  haughty  countenance,  such 
audacious  disdain  of  his  fellows  ? 

Pert  without  tire,  without  experience  sage, 

Young  with  more  art  than  Shelburne  drew 
from  age. 

With  studied  dignity  and  solemn  state 

This  young  Octavius  rises  to  debate. 

Nor  county  members  think  his  speech  too 
long. 

While  words,  like  treacle,  trickle  from  his 
tongue.’ 

Ah  !  but  look  you,  sir,  who  comes  behind 
him.  That  gentleman,  I  mean,  in  the 
murrey  coat,  unpowdered  hair,  and  with 
those  dark  strangely  arched  brows.” 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  I  asked. 

.  “  The  greatest  that  ever  thumped  the 
Treasury  box  ;  Charles  James  Fox  (122), 
whose  genius  soars  above  the  capacity  of 
his  rival  as  you  may  see  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  overshadow  the  puny 
pile  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church.  Look  on 
him,  my  dear  sir,  for  it  is  he  that  re¬ 
deemed  our  Parliament  from  the  hum¬ 
drum  of  the  Butes,  the  Norths,  the  Chat- 
hams,  who,  since  my  father's  day,  bad 
grown  round  it  as  fungus  collects  on  an 
aged  oak.  At  his  voice  Liberty  raised  her 
drooping  head — but  I  must  beware  of  ’ 
rhapsodizing  like  Mr.  Boswell,  or  fulmi¬ 
nating  like  Junius.  By  the  by,  I  suppose 
no  one  ever  reads  the  ‘  Letters  of  Junius’ 
nowadays.” 

“  Indeed  they  do,  sir,”  I  answered 
warmly  ;  “  they  must  ever  remain  splen¬ 
did  specimens  of  style.” 

“  In  our  days,”  said  Mr.  Walpole, 
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“  half  their  piquancy  lay  in  the  fact  that 
no  one  knew  who  wrote  them.  It  was 
really  vastly  diverting — every  one  in  the 
Opposition  with  a  grain  of  literary  ability 
was  in  turn  suspected  ;  indeed,  when  I 
left  the  earth,  five-and-twenty  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  last  of  the  letters, 
the  controversy  about  their  orthodoxy  was 
still  proceeding.” 

‘‘  It  is  not  ended  yet,”  I  remarked. 

”  JVbt  ended  yet!"  he  exclaimed; 
“  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  the  secret 
has  never  come  out  ?  Oh  !  this  is  an 
amazing  piece  of  fun.” 

lie  was  evidently  very  much  tickled, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  chuckling 
gently. 

“Then  you  know  who  was  the  real 
author?”  I  inquired  eagerly. 

“  Know  ?  of  course  1  know  ;  I  thought 
all  the  world  had  either  forgotten  the  let¬ 
ters  or  knew  all  about  them  by  this  time. 
Really,  if  you  feel  any  curiosity  about  it, 
I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  gratify  it, 
for  I  fancy  you  are  the  only  person  within 
these  walls  to  whom  it  is  still  a  secret. 
Pardon  me  one  moment,  sir  ;  I  will  re¬ 
turn  immediately  and  tell  you  all  about 
the  hoax,  but  I  see  her  Royal  Highness, 
my  niece,  expecting  me.” 

Leaving  me  on  the  rack  of  impatience, 
he  went  up  to  a  tall  lady  in  white,  with  a 
scarlet  mantle  (68),  standing  near  the  door 
of  the  Presence  Chamber.  They  spoke 
together  earnestly  for  some  minutes,  and 
then,  even  as  I  watched  them,  a  shadow 
seemed  to  fill  the  sf'ace  around  me,  the 
light  dwindled,  the  figures  melted  away, 
the  walls  closed  in  once  more,  and  I  stood 
alone  in  the  hall.  Just  then  a  clock  struck 
three,  and  all  became  pitch-dark.  I 


groped  my  way  cautiously  to  a  seat,  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  morning. 

It  was  maddening  to  think  how  near  I 
had  been  to  solve  the  riddle  which  has 
perplexed  generations.  Fool  that  I  had 
been  not  to  think  of  mentioning  it  sooner  ! 
Well,  well,  it  could  not  be  helped  now  ; 

I  had  undergone  a  wonderful  experience. 

I  had  been  in  the  very  presence  of  the  de¬ 
parted  ;  their  voices  still  rang  in  my  ears, 
the  faint  perfume  of  the  ladies’  dresses 
still  floated  in  the  air.  Yet,  must  I  con¬ 
fess  it  ?  the  uppermost  thought  in  my 
mind  was  one  of  delight  that  I  was  soon 
to  return  to  the  society  of  my  living 
friends.  My  books — some,  the  works  of 
those  I  had  been  with  just  now,  others, 
that  told  me  of  their  lives — would  be 
dearer  to  me  than  ever  ;  but  I  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  past 
to  make  me  think  them  better  than  their 
descendants.  History  preserves  what  is 
memorable,  excellent,  or  notorious  in  the 
departed  ;  authors  are  always  on  their  best 
behavior  ;  if  they  record  what  is  common¬ 
place,  despicable,  or  dull,  they  are  not 
read — that  is  all.  The  dust  gathers  undis¬ 
turbed  on  volumes  that  contain  nothing 
that  is  grand,  witty,  wicked,  or  romantic  : 
we  devour  those  that  make  the  past  seem 
nobler  and  more  gay  than  the  present. 
But  I  had  been  a  witness  that  human 
nature  with  periwigs,  swords,  and  lace 
rufilcs  differs  not  at  all  from  the  same  with 
chimney-pot  hats  and  silk  umbrellas,  and 
I  foi^nd  myself  muttering  old  Villon’s 
line — 

“  Mienx  vant  gonjat  debont  qu’empereur  en 
terre.” 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine.  ; 


A  SCENE  FROM  IBSEN’S  “BRAND,” 


BT  C.  H.  HERFORD. 


The  great  satiric  tragedy  which  Ibsen, 
after  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  his 
life,  launched  at  his  country  from  his  Ital¬ 
ian  coign  of  ’vantage,  has  been  described 
and  discussed  by  innumerable  pens.  It 
has,  however,  remained,  except  in  the 
merest  fragments,  inaccessible  to  English 
readers.  The  prose  dramas,  upon  which 
the  popular  conception  of  Ibsen  is  mainly 
based,  in  no  way  represent  either  the 


poetic  brilliance  or  even  the  passion  and 
the  pathos  of  the  author  of  Brand.  The 
following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  give 
the  English  reader  the  means,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  of  forming  his  own  judgment  upon 
Ibsen  under  this  less  familiar  aspect. 

The  “  Scene”  which  has  been  chosen 
for  this  purpose  represents  the  culminating 
moment  of  the  drama,  but  is  nevertheless 
easily  understood  without  a  direct  knowl- 
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edge  of  what  precedes.*  The  terrible  It  only  lemains  to  add  that  the  transla- 
licformer,  whose  watchword  is,  “Give  lion  represents  the  original,  as  a  rule,  line 
All  or  Nothing,”  has  already  in  obedience  for  line,  but  without  always  following  the 
to  it  sacrificed  his  child  by  remaining  in  order  of  the  rhymes,  which  is  there  quite 
defiance  of  climate  at  his  post.  A  harder  capricious  ;  and  that  it  has  been  revised, 
task  is  here  laid  upon  him.  Step  by  step  with  characteristic  thoroughness  and  schol- 
he  forces  his  broken-hearted  wife  to  sacri-  arship,  by  Mr.  W.  Archer,  to  whom  many 
fice  the  memories  and  the  relics  by  which  felicitous  lines  and  couplets,  as  well  as  the 
alone  she  lives — and  then  discovers,  in  his  greater  portion  of  the  description  of  the 
agony,  that  the  sacrifice  means,  just — her  Storm  (p.  3),  are  due. 
life. 

Persons  Represented. 

Brand.  Agnes,  his  wife,  A  Gypsy  Woman. 

Scene. — A  Norwegian  Manse.  Christmas  Eve.  The  room  is  dark.  Garden  door  in 
.  the  background  ;  a  window  on  one  side,  a  door  on  the  other.  Agnes,  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  stands  at  the  window  and  gazes  out  into  the  darkness. 

Agnes.  Still  he  comes  not  1  Comes  not  yet ! — 

Oh,  how  hard,  with  gloom  beset, 

Still  to  wait  and  still  to  cry. 

Winning  never  a  reply  ! 

Fast  they  fall,  the  softly  sifted 
Snowflakes  ;  in  a  shroud-like  woof 

They  have  swathed  the  old  church  roof —  [Listens. 

Hark  !  the  garden  latch  is  lifted  ! 

Steps  !  A  man’s  step,  firm  and  fast  !  [Hurries  to  the  door  and  opens  it. 

Is  it  thou  ?  Come  home  !  At  last  ! 

[Brand  comes  in,  snowy,  in  travelling  dress,  which  he  removes 
during  what  follows. 

Agnes  [throws  her  arms  about  him).  Oh,  how  long  thou  wast  away  1 
Go  not  from  me,  go  not  from  me  ; 

All  alone  I  cannot  sway 

Tlie  black  clouds  that  overcome  mo  ; 

What  a  night,  what  days  have  been 
These  two — and  the  night  between  1 

Brand.  I  am  with  thee,  child,  once  more. 

[Lights  a  single  candle,  which  throws  a  pale  radiance  over  the  room. 
Thou  art  pale. 

Agnes.  And  worn  and  sad. 

I  have  watched  and  longed  so  sore  ; 

And  this  little  leafy  bough — 

Little,  it  was  all  I  had. 

Saved  from  summer  until  now 
To  bedeck  our  Christmas  tree, — 

I  have  hung  it  there.  Brand,  see  1 
His  the  bush  was,  so  we  said  ; 

Ah,  'twas  his — it  crowned  him  dead  1  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Look,  from  out  the  snow  it  peers 
Y onder,  his — O  God — 

Brand.  Bis  grave. 

Agnes.  O  that  word  1 


*  For  an  account  of  the  entire  work  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Jseger’s  “  Life  of  Ibsen’ 
(Eng.  traua.)  pp.  142-162.  • 
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Brand.  Have  done  with  tears. 

Aonbs.  Yes — be  patient — I’ll  be  Irave  ! 

But  my  soul  is  bleeding  still, 

And  the  wound  is  raw  and  new — 

Sapped  is  all  ray  strength  of  will. 

Oh,  but  better  shall  ensue  ! 

Once  these  days  are  overworn. 

Thou  shalt  never  see  me  mourn  ! 

Brand.  Kecp’st  thou  so  God’s  holy  Night  ? 

Agnes.  Ah  !  Too  much  thou  must  not  crave  ! 
Think — last  year  so  sweet  and  blight, 

This  year  cairied  from  my  sight ; 

Carried — carried — 

Brand  {loudly).  To  the  grave  ! 

Agnes  {shrieks).  Name  it  not  ! 

Brand.  With  lungs  that  era 

Named  it  must  be,  if  thou  shrink — 

Named,  till  echo  roils  it  back. 

Like  a  billow  from  the  brink. 

Agnes.  Ah  !  The  word  gives  thee,  too,  pain. 
How-so  passionless  thou  boast  thee  ! 

On  thy  brow  I  see  the  stain 
Of  the  agony  it  cost  thee  ! 

Brand.  On  ray  brow  the  drops  that  lie 
Are  but  sea-spray  from  the  storm. 

Agnes.  And  that  dewdrop  in  thine  eye, 

Has  it  fallen  from  the  sky  ? 

No,  ah  !  no,  it  is  too  warm, 

’Tis  thy  heart’s  dew  ! 

Brand.  Agnes,  wife,. 

Let  us  bravely  face  the  strife  ; 

Stand  together,  never  flinch. 

Struggle  onward  inch  by  inch. 

Oh,  I  felt  a  man  out  there  ! 

Surges  o’er  the  reef  were  dashing  ; 

Horror  of  the  storm-lit  air 

Still’d  the  sea-gull  ;  hail  was  thrashing 

Down  upon  the  boiling  sea. 

In  my  skiff,  that  mid-fiord  quivered. 

Mast  and  tackle  creaked  and  shivered. 

Tattered  sails  blew  far  a-lee. 

Scarce  a  shred  of  them  remaining. 

Every  nail  and  stanchion  straining  ! 

From  the  beetling  summits  sundered,  ' 

Down  the  avalanches  thundered  ; 

Stiff  and  stark,  with  corpse- like  faces 
Sat  the  rowers  in  their  places. 

Then  the  soul  in  me  waxed  high  ; 

From  the  helm  I  ruled  them  all. 

Knowing  well  that  One  thereby 
Had  baptized  me  to  His  call  ! 

Agnes.  In  the  tempest  to  be  strong. 

Eager  in  the  stress  of  fight. 

That  is  easy,  that  is  light ; 

Think  of  me,  who,  all  day  long, 

Still  must  croon  without  relief 
The  low  swallow-song  of  grief  ; 

Think  6f  me,  who  have  no  charm 
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For  the  tcdioas  pain  of  life  ; 

Me,  who,  far  from  war’s  alarm. 

Lack  the  fiery  joys  of  strife  : 

Think,  oh  think,  of  me,  who  share  not 
Noble  work,  but  brood  and  wait ; 

Me,  who  to  remember  dare  not. 

And  who  never  can  forget  ! 

Brand.  Thou  no  noble  life-work  !  Thou  ! 

Never  was  it  great  as  now. 

Listen,  Agnes  ;  thou  shalt  know 
What  to  me  our  loss  has  brought. 

Oftentimes  my  light  is  low'. 

Dim  my  reason,  dull  my  thought. 

And  there  seems  a  kind  of  gladness 
In  immeasurable  sadness. 

Agnes — in  such  hours  I  see 
God,  as  at  no  other,  near  ; 

Oh,  so  near,  it  seems  to  me 
I  could  speak,  and  He  would  hear. 

Like  a  lost  child  then  I  long 
To  he  folded  to  His  breast. 

And  be  gathered  by  His  strong 
Tender  Father-arms  to  rest  ! 

Aqnbs.  Brand,  oh  see  Him  so  alway  ! 

To  thy  supplication  near — 

God  of  love  and  not  of  fear  ! 

Brand.  No  ;  I  may  not  bar  His  way. 

Nor  run  counter  to  my  call  ; 

I  must  see  Him  vast,  sublime 
As  the  heavens — a  pigmy  Time 
Needs  a  giant  God  withal  ! 

Oh,  but  thou  mayst  see  Him  near 
See  him  as  a  Father  dear. 

Bow  thy  head  upon  Ilis  breast, 

There,  when  thou  art  weary,  rest 
Then  return,  with  face  aglow 
From  His  presence,  fair  and  free. 

Bear  His  glory  down  to  me 
Worn  with  battle-thrust  and  throe  ! 

See,  my  Agnes  ;  so  to  share 
Is  the  soul  of  wedded  life  : 

His,  the  turmoil  and  the  strife. 

Hers  the  healing  and  the  care  ; 

This  and  this  alone,  the  true 
Wedlock,  that  makes  one  of  two. 

Since  thou  turnedst  from  the  life 
Of  the  world  to  be  my  wife. 

Boldly  cast  thy  lot  with  me. 

This  the  work  appointed  thee  : 

Mine  the  stir  and  stress  of  fight, 

Battle  in  the  burning  sun. 

Watching  in  the  winter  night ; 

But  for  thee,  when  all  is  done, 

To  my  parching  lips  to  hold 
Love’s  full  wine-cup,  and  to  fold 
’Neath  the  breastplate's  iron  stress 
The  soft  robe  of  tenderness. 
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[After  a  prolonged  resistance,  Agnes  catches  his  exaltation.  She  will  bnry  the  past,  turn 
anray  from  her  “  little  world  of  dreams,’’  and  forget  the  mother  in  the  wife.  She  goes  out  to 
prepare  for  their  lonely  Christmas  festivity,  which  she  will  by  no  means  forego  ;  and  Bband  is 
left  to  his  solitary  reflections.  They  are  cut  short  by  the  visit  of  an  influential  neighbor,  the 
most  powerful  opponent  of  his  work,  who,  by  certain  malicious  disclosures  of  no  immediate 
relevance  to  this  scene,  plunges  him  into  the  deepest  gloom.  Ignoring  his  visitor’s  exit,  he 
remains  once  more  alone.] 


Brand.  Yes,  God  is  above  all  things  just. 

And  retribution  is  His  goal  ; 

Only  by  sacrifice  the  soul 
Achieves  redemption  from  the  dust  ; 

Hard  truth,  our  age  appalled  descries, 

And,  therefore,  stubbornly  denies.  '  \^Walks  up  and  down  the  room. 

To  pray  ?  Ah,  pray — a  word  that  slips 
So  easily  from  all  men’s  lips  ; 

A  coin  by  all  men  lightly  paid. 

'VVlial’s  prayer  ?  In  storm  and  stress  to  shout 
Unto  the  vague  Unknown  for  aid. 

Upon  Christ’s  shoulders  beg  a  place. 

And  stretch  both  hands  to  Heaven  for  grace — 

While  knee-deep  in  the  slough  of  doubt. 

Ha  !  if  there  needed  nothing  more 
1  might  like  others  dare  to  raise 
My  hand  and  batter  at  His  door 

Who  still  is  “  terrible  in  praise.” —  [/*a««e«  and  reftcla. 

And  yet  in  uttermost  despair. 

In  shuddering  sorrow’s  deepest  deep. 

When  Alf  at  last  had  sunk  to  sleep. 

And  all  his  mother’s  kisses  vain 
Won  not  the  lost  smile  back  again — 

What  felt  I — if  it  was  not  prayer  ? 

Whence  came  that  trance,  that  ecstasy. 

That  rushing  music,  like  a  blast. 

That  sang  afar  and  hurried  past. 

Bore  me"  aloft  and  set  me  free  ? 

Was  it  the  ecstasy  of  prayer  ? 

Did  I  with  God  hold  converse  there  ? 

My  anguish — did  it  reach  His  ears  ? 

Did  He  look  down  and  see  my  tears  ? 

I  know  not.  Barred  is  now  the  door. 

The  darkness  deeper  than  before. 

And  nowhere,  nowhere  any  light  ! 

Yea,  She — who,  darkling,  yet  hath  sight —  [Calh  in  anguish. 

Light,  Agnes — light,  if  light  thou  hast  ! 

[Agnes  oj)ens  the  door  and  enters  with  the  lighted  Christmas  candles  ; 
a,  bright  glow  falls  over  the  room. 


Brand.  Light ! 

Agnes.  See,  the  Yule  light.  Brand,  at  last  ! 

Brand  {softly).  The  Yule  light  !  Ha  ! 

Agnes  (putting  them  on  the  table).  Have  I  been  slow  ? 
Brand.  No,  no. 

Agnes.  Thou  must  be  cold.  Brand 

Brand  {loud). 

Agnes  {smiling,  fils  the  stove).  How  stern  ! 

That  scorns  the  darkness  and  the  chill. 

Brand  {walking  up  and  down).  H’m,  Will  ! 

Agnes  {to  herself  as  she  decks  the  room). 

Last  year  he  stretched  his  tiny  hand 
After  the  glancing,  pancing  light : 


No  ! 

It  is  thy  pride  of  will, 
Here'must  the  candles  stand. 
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He  was  so  joyous  and  so  bright  ; 
lie  started  from  his  little  chair, 

And  asked  me  if  a  sun  it  were.  [Moves  the  candles  a  little. 

See  !  now  the  candle’s  glow  falls — there  ! 

Now  from  his  bed  my  boy  can  see 
The  window  gleaming  cheerily  ; 

Now  can  he  peer  out  of  the  gloom 

Silently  into  our  lit  room — 

lint,  ah  !  the  glass  is  dim  ;  stay,  stay — 

I’ll  wipe  that  dew  of  tears  away 

And  make  it  smile —  [Dries  the  pane. 

Hkand  [softly  as  he  watches  her).  When  in  this  breast 
Will  the  wild  waters  sink  to  rest  ? 

To  rest  they  rmest  ! 

Agnes  [to  herself).  How  bright  the  glow  ! 

It  seems  as  though  the  sundeiing  wall 
Had  sunk  ;  the  low  room  grown  a  hall. 

The  murky  world  of  ice  and  snow 
Sudden  become  a  sheltered  iicst, 

Where  cosily  my  child  may  rest. 

Brand.  What  dost  thou,  Agnes  ? 

Agnes.  Peace,  I  pray  ! 

Brand  [nearer).  Why  didst  thou  ope  the  curtain  ? 

Agnes.  Nay, 

I  dreamt,  and  knew  not  what  I  did  ! 

Brand.  Snares  in  that  dream  of  thine  lie  hid. 

Close  it  again. 

Agnes  [pleading).  Brand  ! 

Brand.  Close,  I  say  ! 

Agnes.  Oh,  be  not  harsh,  it  is  not  right. 

Brand.  Close,  close  ! 

Agnes  [drawing  it).  Now  all  is  close  and  tight  ; 

Yet  in  my  heart  I  scarce  can  deem 
God  injured  if,  at  sorest  need, 

In  the  brief  respite  of  a  dream 
1  tasted  comfort. 

Brand.  No,  indeed  ! 

He  is  a  feeling  Judge  and  kind. 

And  will  indulgently  forbear. 

If  in  thy  service  He  should  find 
Some  idol-worship  here  and  there. 

Agnes  [bursts  into  tears).  Oh,  say,  when  will  He  cease  to  crave  ? 

My  wings  are  weak — I  faint  and  fall — 

Brand.  He  gives  to  the  devouring  wave 
Who  in  his  giving  gives  not  all. 

Agnes.  1  have  given  all  ;  I  have  no  more  1 

Brand  [shakes  his  head).  Yet  other  gifts  remain  behind. 

Agnes  [smiling).  Ask  :  I’ve  the  courage  of  the  poor  ! 

Brand.  Give  I 

Agnes.  Take  !  Ah,  Brand,  thou’lt  nothing  find  ! 

Brand.  Thy  memories  and  thy  moans  thou  hast. 

Thy  longings  and  thy  sinful  sighs — 

Agnes  [despairingly).  I  have  my  heart  of  agonies  ! 

Tear,  tear  it  from  me  ! 

Brand.  Thou  hast  cast 

Thy  offerings  in  the  yawning  deep 
For  nothing,  if  thou  count  them  losses. 

Agnes  [shudders).  Narrow  is  thy  Lord’s  way,  and  steep. 
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Brand.  That  way  Will  cannot  choose  but  keep. 

Agnes.  And  Mercy's  is - 

{peremptorily).  Beset  with  crosses. 

Agnes  {gazes  before  her  ;  then,  trembling).  Now  manifest  and  open  lies. 
Abysmal  as  the  depths  of  space, 

That  mystic  Word. 

Brand.  What  Word  ? 

Agnes.  He  dies 

Who  sees  Jehovah  face  to  face. 

Brand  {throws  his  arms  about  her  and  clasps  her  close).  O  look  not  on  Him  ! 
Close  thine  eyes  ! 

Hide  thee,  O  hide  thee  ! 

Agnes.  Must  I  ? 

Brand  {lets  her  go).  No  ! 

Agnes.  Thou  suSerest,  Brand. 

Brand.  Thou  art  so  dear. 

Agnes.  Thou  lov’st  me,  but  thy  love  I  fear. 

’Tis  stern. 

Brand.  Too  stern  ? 

Agnes.  Ask  not ;  whereso 

Thou  goest,  I  will  also  go  ! 

Brand.  Think'st  thou  without  design  I  won  thee 
Out  of  thy  gladsome  gay  content, 

Or,  half  in  earnest,  laid  upon  thee 
The  call  to  self-abandonment  ? 

Woe  to  us  both  ;  too  dear  we  paid. 

Too  vast  a  sacrifice  we  made  ; 

Thou  art  my  wife  :  1  crave  thee  all 
To  live  according  to  our  call. 

Agnes.  Crave  ;  only  leave  me  not. 

Brand.  Indeed 

I  mu.st  ;  for  rest  and  peace  I  need. 

Soon  shall  the  great  new  church  arise  ! 

Agnes.  My  little  church  a  ruin  lies. 

Brand.  It  was  a  blessed  wind  that  blew 
And  thy  heart’s  idol  overthrew  ! 

Peace  be  upon  thee — and,  through  thee, 

Peace  also  upon  mine  and  me  ! 

Agnes.  Brand,  may  I  softly  set  ajar 
One  hateful  window  barrier, — so  ? 

Only  a  little  ?  May  I  ? 

Brand  (in  the  doorway).  No. 

Agnes.  Closed,  all  closed  with  bolt  and  bar  ! 

Seals  on  every  passion  set  ! 

Sealed  to  sorrow  and  to  sigh. 

Sealed  the  grave  and  sealed  the  sky. 

Sealed  to  feel — and  to  forget  ! 

1  will  out  !  I  gasp  for  breath 
In  this  lonely  house  of  death. 

Out  ?  Oh,  whither  ?  Angry  eyes 
<7lare  upon  me  from  the  skies  1 
Can  1,  flying,  high  or  low. 

Bear  my  treasure  where  I  go  ? 

<^an  I  from  my  breast  nnsphere 
The  mute  vacancy  of  fear  ? —  [Listens  at  Brand’s  door. 

Loud  he  reads  ;  he  cannot  hear. 

There’s  no  comfort  !  There’s  no  way  I 
God  is  busy  lists  to-day 


[  Clasps  her  as  if  in  dread. 
[Coe*  toward  the  side-door. 

[Goes into  his  room. 
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But  to  song  and  praise  and  blessing 
Of  the  happy,  ehild-possessing. 

Richly-gifted  of  the  earth. 

Christinas  is  the  feast  of  mirth. 

Me  He  secs  not,  nor  takes  heed 

Of  a  lonely  mother’s  need. —  [Goes  cautiously  to  the  window. 

Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  back, 

Till  the  clear  and  kindly  ray 
Chase  the  horror  of  night  away 
From  his  chamber  bare  and  black  ? 

Nay,  he  is  not  there  at  all. 

Yule’s  the  children’s  festival. 

He  hath  got  him  leave  to  rise. 

Haply  now  he  stands,  and  cries, 

Stretches  little  arms  in  vain 
To  his  mother’s  darkened  pane. 

Was  not  that  a  baby’s  voice  ? 

Alf,  I’ve  neither  will  nor  choice  1 
All  is  barred  and  bolted  here. 

'Tis  thy  father’s  bidding,  dear  ! 

Alf,  I  may  not  open  now  ! 

An  obedient  child  art  thou  ! 

We  ne’er  grieved  him,  thou  and  I. 

Oh,  fly  home  then  to  the  sky. 

There  is  gladness,  there  is  light, 

There  thy  merry  comrades  stay 
Till  thou  come  to  join  their  play. 

Oh,  but  weep  not  in  their  sight. 

Nor  to  any  soul  betray 
That  thy  father  bade  me  lock, 

When  thy  little  hand  did  knock. 

Years  bring  sterner,  sadder  stress 
Than  a  little  child  may  guess. 

Say,  he  sorrowed,  say,  he  sighed  ; 

Say,  he  wove  the  garden’s  pride 
All  into  a  wreath  for  thee. 

’Tis  his  doing  1  Canst  thou  see  ?  [Listens,  starts,  and  shakes  her  had. 

Oh,  I  dream  !  Not  bar  and  wall 
Only  from  my  love  divide  me. 

When  the  purging  Are  hath  tried  me 
In  its  anguish,  then  alone 
Shall  the  parting  barriers  fall 
And  the  mighty  bolts  be  battered. 

And  the  vaulted  dungeons  shattered. 

And  the  prison  hinges  groan  ! 

Much,  oh,  much  is  to  be  dune 
Ere  we  parted  twain  be  one. 

I  with  silent,  toiling  hands 

Still  will  labor  on,  to  fill  * 

’fhe  abyss  of  his  commands  ; 

I  shall  nerve  me,  I  shall  will. 

But  it  is  the  Feast  this  eve — 

Last  year’s  how  unlike  !  And  wait 
We  will  honor  it  in  state. 

I  will  fetch  my  treasures  forth. 

Whereof  the  uncounted  worth 
Best  a  mother  can  conceive. 

To  whose  spirit  they  express 
All  her  life-lost  happiness. 
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[(S/ie  kneels  down  by  the  cupboard,  and  takes  various  things  out  of  a 
drawer.  At  the  same  moment,  Ukand  opens  the  door,  and  is 
about  to  speak,  when  he  observes  her  occupation,  checks  himself 
and  remains  standing.  Agnes  does  not  see  him. 

Brand  (softly).  Haunting  still  the  mortal  mound, 

Playing  in  Death’s  garden-ground. 

Agnes.  Lo,  the  robe,  the  veil  that  clad 
At  the  font  my  little  lad. 

Under  it  his  cloak  I’ve  laid —  [Holds  it  up,  gazes  at  it,  and  laughs. 

Lord,  how  brave  it  looks  and  bright  ! 

Ah,  he  was  a  bonny  sight 
In  his  festal  robes  ariayed  ! 

Here’s  the  scarf,  the  cape  he  wore 
When  the  keen  wind  first  he  bore  ; 

Longer  was  it  than  was  meet 
Then,  but  quickly  grew  too  spare — 

I  will  lay  it  with  them  there. 

Gloves  and  stockings — (Oh,  what  feet  !) 

And  his  hood  of  silken  fold 
That  had  fenced  him  from  the  cold. 

All  unused  and  clean  and  sweet. 

Oh,  and  there  the  wrappings  warm 
That  should  shield  his  little  form 
For  the  journey,  from  the  storm  ; 

Weary  unto  death  was  I, 

When  again  I  laid  them  by  ! 

Brand  (clasps  his  hands  in  anguish),  Mercy,  God  !  I  strive  in  vain  ! 

Shatter  her  last  idol-shrine 
By  some  other  hand  than  mine  ! 

Agnes.  Did  I  weep  ?  Behold,  a  stain  ! 

Oh,  my  treasure  !  Jewell ’d  prize, 

Bathed  in  floods  from  aching  eyes. 

Lit  with  fires  of  tortured  Will, 

Holy  Crowning-vesture,  worn 
By  a  child  to  Death’s  font  borne. 

Oh,  what  riches  have  I  still  ! 

[A  sharp  knock  at  the  outer  door  ;  Agnes  turns  with  a  cry,  and  at 
the  same  moment  sees  Brand.  The  door  is  burst  open,  and  a 
Woman,  raggedly  dressed,  enters  hastily,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms. 

Woman  (looking  at  the  child's  clothes,  calls  to  Agnes).  Thou  rich  mother, 
share  with  me  ! 

Agnes.  Thou  art  richer  far  ! 

Woman.  I  see. 

Thou  art  of  the  common  breed, 

Crammed  with  words,  and  void  of  deed. 

Brand  (approaching  her).  Tell  me  what  thou  seekest. 

Woman.  Thee, 

Troth,  I  do  not  seek,  at  least  !  • 

Rather  to  the  wind  and  rain 
Will  I  hurry  out  again. 

Than  be  sermon’d  by  a  priest ; 

Rather  to  the  wild  sea  fly. 

Drown  and  rot  beneath  the  sky. 

Than  I’ll  hear  the  black  man  tell 
How  I’m  on  the  way  to  hell  ; 

Can  I  help,  the  devil  take  me, 

Being  what  God  chose  to  make  me  ? 
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Brand  {Jo  himself).  Voice  and  feature  pierce  me  still 
With  a  dim  and  icy  dread. 

Aones,  Thou  shalt  warm  thee,  if  thou’rt  chill  ; 

And — thy  hungry  child  be  fed. 

Woman.  Where  there’s  warmth  and  where  there’s  light, 
Brats  of  gypsies  may  not  stay  ; 

We  must  haunt  the  lone  highway. 

Hill  and  forest,  heath  and  height ; 

We  must  wander,  we  must  roam. 

Leave  to  others  house  and  home. 

I  must  swiftly  from  this  place. 

Doga  of  justice  are  behind  me. 

Sheriff,  bailiff,  all  in  chase. 

Hungering  to  catch  and  bind  me  ! 

Brand.  Here  thou  shalt  have  shelter. 

Woman.  Here ! 

Roof’d  above  and  wall’d  about  ? 

No  !  The  winter  night  is  clear, 

And  the  breezes  blithe  without. 

But  a  rag  to  wrap  the  child  ! 

That  were  something  !  Sooth,  its  wild 
Rascal  brother  fled,  and  bore 
With  him  all  the  clouts  it  wore. 

Look,  it  lies  half  naked — blue. 

Stiff  and  stark  and  frozen  through, 

■  By  the  storm-wind’s  icy  breath. 

Brand.  Woman,  on  the  road  to  death. 

Free  thy  infant  from  thy  doom  ; 

Free  him  from  thy  grief  and  gloom  : 

Of  his  birth  I’ll  blot  the  brand. 

Woman.  Much,  sooth,  thou  dost  understand  ! 

Such  a  wonder  none  on  earth 
Can,  nor  shall  do,  though  he  can  ! 

W'ar  on  you  that  set  the  ban, — 

Wot  ye  where  it  was,  that  birth  ? 

In  a  ditch-side,  on  the  ground. 

Gamblers  drank  and  shouted  round — 

Christened  in  the  sleety  slirne, 

Crossed  with  charcoal  ashes  grime. 

Suckled  with  a  spirit  flask  ; — 

When  his  mother  bore  him  first 
There  were  some  stood  by  and  cursed. 

Who  could  they  be,  do  you  ask  ? 

Bless  you  !  VVhy,  the  baby’s  father, 

Or, — the  baby’s  fathers  rather  ! 

Brand.  Agnes  ? 

Agnes.  Yes. 

Brand.  Thy  duty’s  clear. 

Agnes  {shuddering).  Never  !  never  I  Brand,  to  her  1 
Woman.  Give  me,  give  me  !  Give  me  all  ! 

Silk  and  broidered  jacket  small  ! 

Nought’s  too  good,  and  nought  too  bad. 

If  ’twill  warm  my  starving  lad. 

He’ll  be  going  by  and  by. 

Thaw  his  body  ere  he  die  ! 

Brand  {Jo  Agnes).  Choice  is  calling  !  Hear’st  thou  now  ? 
Woman.  Store  enough  of  clothes  hast  thou 
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For  thy  dead  child  :  bast  tboa  none 
For  my  death-doomed  living  one  ? 

Brand.  Is  not  this  a  warning  cry 
Importuning  bodefully  ? 

Woman.  Give  ! 

Aones.  ’Tis  sacrilege  blood- red  ! 

Desecration  of  the  dead  ! 

Brand.  Vainly  given  to  death  he  was 
If  thou  at  the  threshold  pause 

Aones  {ermhed).  I  obey.  My  heart’s  quick  root 
I  will  trample  under  foot. 

Woman,  come  thou  and  receive, 

I  will  share  it  with  thee. 

Woman.  Give  ! 

Brand.  Share  it,  say’st  thou  ? — Agnes  ;  »hare  it  ? 

Agnes  {wildly),  I  will  rather  die  than  spare  it 
All  !  See,  inch  by  inch  I’ve  bent 
To  thy  will  ;  my  force  is  spent  ! 

Half’s  enough  ;  she  needs  no  more  ! 

Brand.  Was  the  whole  too  much  before, 

When  for  thy  child  it  was  meant  ? 

Aones  {gives).  Woman,  take  ;  in  this  was  clad 
At  the  font  my  little  lad, 
litre  the  scarf,  cloak,  mantle,  good 
For  the  night  air,  here  the  hood 
Warm  for  winter  ;  take  this  last — 

Woman.  Give  me  ! 

Brand.  Is  that  all  thou  hast  ? 

Aones  {gives  again).  Take  the  crowning  vesture  worn. 

By  the  child  to  Death’s  Font  borne  ! 

Woman.  So  !  I  see  there’s  nothing  more. 

I’ll  clear  out  without  delay. 

Dress  ray  baby  at  the  door — 

Then  with  all  my  pack  away  !  [Gfjes. 

Aones  (tn  violent  inner  conjlict ;  at  length  asks).  Is  it  reason.  Brand,  to  lay 
Further  bidding  on  me  ? 

Brand.  Say, 

Didst  thou  with  a  glad  heart  go 
To  thy  task  of  giving  ? 

Aones.  No. 

Brand.  Then  thy  gift  is  vainly  willed 

And  His  bidding  unfulfilled.  [Going. 

Aones  {remains  silent  until  he  is  near  the  door,  then  calls).  Brand  ! 

Brand.  What  wilt  thou  ! 

Aones.  I  have  lied — 

See,  I’m  bumbled,  I  am  grieved. 

Never  knew’st  thou  nor  believed. 

Anything  was  left  beside. 

Brand.  Well  ! 

Aones  {takes  a  folded  child's  cap  from  her  bosom).  See,  one  I  thought  to 
hide — 

One  ! 

Brand.  The  cap  f 

Aones.  Yes,  tear-bewet. 

Clammy  with  his  mortal  sweat, 

There  in  my  beating  bosom  set ! 

Brand.  In  thy  idol-bonds  abide.  [Going. 

Aones.  Hold  ! 
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Brand. 

Agnes. 


What  wilt  thou  ? 


Thou  dost  know. 

[Holds  out  the  cap  to  him. 
Brand  {approaches  and  asks,  without  taking  it).  Gladly  given  ? 

Agnes.  Gladly  ! 

Brand.  '  So. 

At  the  door  she  lingers  yet.  [Goes. 

Agnes.  Shivered,  shattered — plucked  away — 

All  that  bound  me  to  the  clay  ! 

[iStands  awhile  motionless  ;  by  degrees  her  face  assumes  an  expression 
of  radiant  gladness.  Brand  returns  ;  she  fies  joyously  toward 
him,  flings  herself  about  his  neck,  and  cries. 

I  am  free.  Brand,  I  am  free  ! 

Brand.  Agnes  1 

Agnes.  Night  is  fled  from  me  ! 

All  the  terrors  that  oppressed 
Like  an  incubus  my  breast. 

In  the  gulf  are  sunk  to  rest  ! 

Will  hath  conquered  in  the  fray. 

Cloud  and  mist  are  swept  away  ; 

'I'hrough  the  night,  athwart  the  Dead, 

Streaks  of  morning  glimmer  red. 

Graveyard  !  Graveyard  !  By  the  word 
Now  no  more  a  tear  is  stirred  ; 

By  the  name  no  wound  is  riven. 

Risen  is  the  child  to  heaven  ! 

Brand.'  Agnes  !  Thou  hast  conquered  now  ! 

Agnes.  I  indeed  have  conquered.  Yes  ; 

Conquered  death  and  bitterness  ! 

Oh,  look  up,  look  heavenward,  thou  ! 

See,  before  the  throne  he  stands — 

As  in  old  days — radiant,  glad. 

To  us  stretching  down  his  hands  ! 

Though  a  thousand  mouths  I  had, 

Leave  to  ask,  and  to  obtain. 

Never  one  of  them  should  pray 
For  his  coming  back  again. 

O  how  wondrous  is  God’s  way  ! 

By  that  sacrifice,  so  grievous. 

Won  from  bondi^e  is  my  soul  ; 

He  was  given  us  but  to  leave  us, 

Died,  to  lure  me  to  the  goal. 

Thanks  be  to  thee  that  thy  hand 
Stoutly  strove,  and  firmly  led — 

Ah,  1  saw  thine  own  heart  bled. 

Now  it  is  for  thee,  instead. 

In  the  vale  of  choice  to  stand, 

Now  for  thee  to  hear  the  call 
Of  the  awful  “  Naught  or  All.” 

Brand.  Agnes,  this  is  darkly  said 
Vanquished,  lo,  our  sorrow  lies  ! 

Agnes.  Thou  forget’st  the  word  of  dread  . 

Who  so  sees  Jehovah,  dies  ! 

Brand  {starts  back).  Woe  upon  me  !  What  a  light 
Thou  hast  kindled* !  Never  !  No  ! 

I  have  stalwart  hands  for  fight. 

And  I  will  not  let  thee  go  ! 

Tear  all  earthly  ties  from  me. 
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All  possessions  I  will  lose, 

Only  never,  never  thee  ! 

Agnes.  At  the  cross-way  stand’st  thou  :  choose  ! 

Quench  the  kindled  light  1  brought. 

Fence  the  fountain  of  my  thought. 

Give  me  back  my  idol  treasures, 

(Still  she  lingers  by  the  door,) 

Give  me  back  the  earthly  pleasures 
Of  the  bright,  blind  days  of  yore  ; 

Thrust  me  back  into  the  pit 
Where  till  now  I  soothed  my  sin, 

Deeper,  deeper  thrust  me  in — 

Thou  canst  lightly  compass  it ; 

Clip  my  wings  and  check  my  flight. 

Load  my  feet,  and  drag  me  bound 
Down,  down  from  thy  dizzy  height 
To  my  lowly  native  ground  ; 

Let  me  lead  the  life  I  led 
When  the  darkness  yet  was  dread  ; 

If  thou  darest  thus  to  lose. 

Then,  as  ever,  I  am  thine  ; 

At  the  cross- way  stand’st  thou  :  choose  ! 

Brand.  Woe,  if  such  a  choice  were  mine. 

Ah,  but  in  some  place  afar. 

Where  no  bitter  memories  are. 

Death  and  darkness  thou  shalt  brave  ! 

Agnes.  Hast  thou  here  thy  work  forgotten. 

Holy  work — and  holy  srrave  ? 

And  the  thousands  sin-besotten. 

It  is  here  thy  task  to  save — 

Those  thou  guidest  for  God’s  sake 
To  the  Fountain  that  renews  ? 

At  the  cross-way  stand’st  thou  :  choose  ! 

Brand.  Then  I  have  no  choice  to  make. 

Aones  {throw*  herself  on  his  neck).  Tlianks  for  that,  and  thanks  for  all  ! 
Thou  the  weary  one  hast  led  ; 

Over  me  the  dank  mists  fall. 

Thou  wilt  watch  beside  my  bed. 

Brand.  Sleep  !  Thy  day’s  work  now  is  done. 

Agnes.  Done,  and  now  the  lamp  alight. 

I  have  fought  out  all  my  might, 

I  am  weary  of  the  sun. 

Oh,  but  praising  God  is  best ! 

Brand,  good-night  ! 

Brand.  Good-night ! 

Agnes.  Good-night  1 

Thanks  for  all.  Now  I  will  rest.  [Coe«. 

Brand  {clenches  his  hands  against  his  breast).  Soul,  be  patient  in  thy  pain  ! 
Triumph  in  its  bitter  cost. 

All  to  lose  was  all  to  gain  ; — 

Naught  abideth  but  the  Lost ! 

—  Contemporary  Review. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  POVERTY. 

BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


Two  essays  from  my  pen,  published  in 
the  North  American  Review,  have  been 
doubly  fortunate  in  Britain  in  being  re¬ 
printed  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under 
the  new  and  stiiking  title  of  “  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Wealth,”  *  and  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  one  man  who,  of  all 
others,  could  bring  them  most  prominently 
before  thinking  people.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
review  and  recommendation  in  the  No¬ 
vember  number  of  this  Review  gave  them 
the  most  illustrious  of  sponsors  ;  he  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  December  number  by  others 
of  the  highest  eminence  and  authority. 
The  discussion  has  taken  a  wide  range, 
but  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  its  bearings 
upon  the  ideas  presented  in  “  The  Gospel 
of  Wealth.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  calls  attention  to  the 
portentous  growth  of  wealth.  From  every 
point  of  view  this  growth  seems  to  me 
most  beneficial  ;  for  we  know  that,  rapid 
as  is  its  growth,  its  distribution  among  the 
people  in  stieams  more  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  is  still  mure  rapid,  the  share  of  the 
joint  product  of  capital  and  labor  which 
has  gone  to  labor  during  this  generation 
being  much  greater  than  in  any  generation 
preceding,  and  constantly  increasing.  Evi¬ 
dences,  diawn  from  many  independent 
sources,  converge  and  prove  this  beyond 
question.  A  few  enormous  fortunes  have 
been  amassed  during  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  new  and  undeveloped  conti¬ 
nent,  but  under  conditions  which  no  longer 
exist.  In  our  day,  even  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  much  easier  to  lose  a  great 
fortune  than  to  make  one,  and  more  are 
being  lost  than  made.  It  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Uughes  should  say  : — 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Henry 
George's  doctrines  and  deductions,  no  one  can 
deny  that  his  facts  are  indisputable,  and  that 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  “  progress”  is  accompanied  by 
the  growing  “  poverty"  of  his  less  fortunate 
fellow'  countrymen.  (P.  891.) 

I  do  not  know  a  writer  of  authority 
upon  social  and  econo, mic  subjects  who 


*  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York  (Church  of 
England),  in  an  article,  styles  them  *  *  the  word 
for  the  hour.” 


has  not  only  disputed  Mr.  George’s  state¬ 
ments,  but  who  has  not  pronounced  their 
opposites  to  be  the  truth.  Mr.  George’s 
Progress  and  Poverty  is  founded  upon 
two  statements  :  first,  that  the  rich  are 
growing  licher,  and  the  poor  poorer  ;  and 
second,  that  land  is  going  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  rich  are  growing  poorer  and  the 
poor  growing  richer,  and  that  the  land  is 
passing  from  the  hands  of  the  few  into 
the  hands  of  the  many.  A  study  of  Mul- 
hall’s  Fifty  Years  of  National  Progress 
(pages  23-27)  is  strongly  recommended 
to  those  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  upon 
which  Mr,  Mulhall  says  : — 

Nor  does  this  wealth  become  congested 
among  a  small  number  of  people  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  rich  grow  less  rich  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  every  year,  the  poor  fewer  in  ratio  to 
population.  (P.  23.) 

The  same  results  are  shown  even  in  a 
more  remarkable  degree  in  the  Republic. 

In  legard  to  land,  the  United  States 
Census  gives  the  number  and  average  size 
of  farms  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  Farms. 

1850  1860  1870  1880 

1,449,073  2,044,077  2,659,985  4,008,907 

Average  size  of  Ibrms. 

Acres  203  199  153  134 

This  tendency  to  more  numerous  and 
smaller  holdings  exists  also  in  Britain, 
although  hampered  in  its  operation  by  re¬ 
pressive  laws. 

I  rejoice  that  Mr.  Hughes  quotes  the 
well-known  passage  from  Heibert  Spen¬ 
cer,  which,  as  he  says,  “  exposes  the  sad 
delusion  that  great  wealth  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  ” — a  passage  which  is  throughout 
profoundly  true  ;  but  is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Hughes  can  be  uninformed  of  the 
position  Mr.  George  occupies  in  the  wise 
mind  of  our  mutual  teacher  ?  In  speak¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Spencer  of  Mr.  George’s  book, 
Mr.  Spencer  told  roe  that  he  had  read  a 
few  pages,  and  then  thrown  it  down  as 
”  trash.  ”  I  know  of  no  writer  or  thinker 
of  recognized  authority,  except  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  differs  with  the  philosopher 
in  this  judgment. 
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So  far  88  the  reference  to  myself  is  con¬ 
cerned — I  understand,  of  course,  it  is  in 
nowise  personal,  but  only  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  class — I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Hughes 
that  the  indisputable  fact  I  know  is,  that 
my  “  progress”  has  inevitably  carried 
with  it,  not  “  the  growing  poverty,”  but 
inevitably  the  growing  riches  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  the  progress  of  every  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  must  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  enrichment  of  the  country  and  of 
the  laborer.  Imagine  one  speaking  of 
“  growing  poverty”  in  the  United  States. 
The  American,  more  than  any  other  work¬ 
man,  spends  his  savings  for  the  purchase 
of  a  home.  The  savings  banks  are  only 
one  of  several  depositories  used  by  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  returns  just  made  for 
the  year  1890,  for  all  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  (where  millionaires  do 
most  abound),  comprising  a  population  of 
IV.  300, 000 — more  than  half  the  total 
population  of  Britain — show  that  the  de¬ 
posits  are  $  1, 2  V 9, 000, 000 — say  255  mill¬ 
ions  sterling,  the  increase  for  the  year 
being  thirteen  millions  sterling.  The 
number  of  depositors  is  3,520,000,  show¬ 
ing  that  about  one  out  of  every  five  men, 
women,  and  children,  has  a  bank  account, 
equal  practically  to  one  to  each  family. 
The  amount  of  savings  invested  for  homes 
far  exceeds  the  savings-bank  deposits. 

The  United  States  Census,  1880,  shows 
only  88,665  public  paupers  in  a  population 
of  50,000,000,  mainly  aged  and  super¬ 
annuated — one  third  being  foreigners. 
There  were  more  blind  and  idiotic  people 
in  the  public  charitable  institutions  than 
paupers,  and  half  as  many  deaf  mutes, 
although  the  percentage  of  the  “  defective 
classes”  is  less  than  half  that  of  Europe. 
The  total  number  of  all  “  dependent” 
persons  cared  for  was  less  than  five  per 
thousand,  as  compared  with  thirty  three 
per  thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  percentage  for  Britain  is  happily  only 
about  one  fourth  of  what  it  has  been,  and 
its  steady  decrease  is  most  encouraging. 
Good  and  charitable  workers  among  the 
poor  can  best  accelerate  this  decreasing 
process,  until  something  like  the  American 
figure  is  reached,  by  instilling  within  the 
working  classes  of  Britain  those  feelings 
of  manly  self-respect  and  those  habits  of 
sobriety  and  thrift  which  distinguish  their 
race  here,  and  keep  it  almost  free,  not 
only  from  pauperism,  but  from  want  or 
extreme  poverty,  except  as  the  necessary 


result  (accident  and  sickness  excepted)  of 
their  own  bad  habits. 

Mr.  Hughes  would  not  give  currency 
knowingly  to  statements  that  were  the  re¬ 
verse  of  correct.  I  earnestly  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  will  satisfy  himself  that  every 
writer  of  authority  is  not  deceived  when 
he  asserts  that  poverty,  want,  and  pauper¬ 
ism  are  rapidly  diminishing  quantities  ; 
and  most  significantly  so,  not  so  much 
through  almsgiving,  or  efforts  of  the  rich, 
but  because  of  an  improvement  through 
education  in  the  habits  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves — the  only  foundation  upon  which 
their  continued  progress  can  surely  be 
built.  Mr.  Hughes  can  also  readily  learn 
another  indisputable  fact  by  inquiring  at 
the  shipyards  of  Glasgow,  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  of  Sheffield,  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Midlands,  or  at  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  generally,  viz.,  that  the  working 
classes  receive  much  greater  compensation 
for  their  services  than  they  ever  did,  or 
now  do  for  any  other  form  of  labor,  and 
much  greater  than  they  could  possibly 
receive,  except  for  the  establishment  of 
great  enterprises  by  men  of  wealth.  In 
these  days  of  excitement  and  exaggeration, 
let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  no 
period  in  the  history  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  race,  wherever  that  race  resides,  has 
it  been  so  easy  as  it  is  to-day  for  the 
masses,  not  only  to  earn  comfortable  live¬ 
lihoods,  but  to  save  and  have  money  in 
bank  for  a  rainy  day.  When  they  fail  to 
do  so,  the  true  reformer  looks  more  to 
their  habits  than  to  existing  conditions  for 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

So  far  from  it  being  a  fact  that  “  mil¬ 
lionaires  at  one  end  of  the  scale  mean 
paupers  at  the  other,”  as  Mr.  Hughes 
says,  the  reverse  is  obviously  true.  In  a 
country  where  the  millionaire  exists  there 
is  little  excuse  for  pauperism  ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  is  satisfactory  just  in 
proportion  as  a  country  is  blessed  with 
millionaires.  There  is  not  a  millionaire 
among  the  whole  four  hundred  millions  of 
China,  nor  one  in  Japan,  nor  in  India, 
one  or  two  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  there  are  two  or  three  in  Germany, 
and  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the 
whole  of  France,  monarchs  and  hereditary 
nobles  excepted.  There  are  more  mil¬ 
lionaires  upon  the  favored  little  isle  of 
Britain  than  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  United  States  still  more,  of  recent 
origin,  than  in  Britain  ;  and  the  revenues 
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of  the  masses  are  just  in  proportion  to  the 
ease  with  which  millionaires  grow.  The 
British  laborer  receives  more  for  one  day’s 
handling  of  the  shovel  than  the  blacksmith 
or  caipenter  of  China,  Russia,  India,  and 
Japan  receives  for  a  whole  week’s  labor, 
and  double  that  of  his  Continental  fellow- 
workman.  The  skilled  artisan  of  America 
receives  more  than  double  the  artisan  of 
Britain.  Millionaires  can  only  grow  amid 
general  prosperity,  and  this  very  prosperity 
is  laigely  promoted  by  their  exertions. 
Their  wealth  is  not  made,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
implies,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Millionaires  make  no  money 
when  compelled  to  pay  low  wages.  Their 
profits  accrue  in  periods  when  wages  are 
high,  and  the  higher  the  wages  that  have 
to  be  paid,  the  higher  the  revenues  of  the 
employer.  It  is  true,  and  not  false,  there¬ 
fore,  that  capital  and  labor  arc  allies  and 
not  antagonistic  forces,  and  that  one  can¬ 
not  prosper  when  the  other  does  not. 

I  feel  as  if  I  should  apologize  for  taking 
so  much  space  in  stating  truisms  ;  but 
much  of  the  prejudice  and  hostility  which 
unnecessarily  exist  between  capital  and 
labor  arise  from  such  statements  as  those 
quoted. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Would 
that  his  adhesion  to  “The  Gospel  of 
Wealth’’  in  its  entirety  could  be  obtained  ! 
Deeply  gratifying  is  the  favor  which  he 
accords  in  general  to  its  scope  and  aim  ; 
but  the  destructive  character  of  his  criti¬ 
cism  upon  one  vital  point  is  important. 
He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that,  “  though 
partial,  it  is  a  serious  difference.’’  It 
arises  from  his  fond  clinging  affection  for 
the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
position  and  wealth,  and  of  business,  and 
for  magnificence  upon  the  part  of  those  in 
station.  We  must  meet  this  serious  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  threshold. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  “  The  Gospel 
of  Wealth’’  is  that  surplus  wealth  should 
be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  those  into  whose  hands  it 
falls,  during  their  lives,  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  It  predicts  that  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  he  who  dies  possessed  of 
enormous  sums,  which  were  his  and  free 
to  administer  during  his  life,  will  die  dis¬ 
graced,  and  holds  that  the  aim  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  should  be  to  die  poor.  It  like¬ 
wise  pleads  for  modesty  of  private  ex¬ 
penditure. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  spread 


of  such  a  gospel  is  undoubtedly  the  pre¬ 
vailing  desire  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bequeathing  it 
to  their  children,  or  to  spend  it  in  osten¬ 
tatious  living.  I  have  therefore  endea¬ 
vored  to  prove  that,  at  the  root  of  the  de¬ 
sire  to  bequeath  to  children,  there  lay  the 
vanity  of  the  parents,  rather  than  a  wise 
regard  for  the  good  of  the  children.  That 
the  parent  who  leaves  his  son  enormous 
•wealth  generally  deadens  the  talents  and 
energies  of  the  son,  and  tempts  him  to 
lead  a  less  useful  and  less  worthy  life  than 
he  otherwise  would,  seems  to  me  capable 
of  proof  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is 
many  years  since  I  wrote  in  a  rich  lady’s 
album,  “  I  should  as  soon  leave  to  my  a 
son  a  curse  as  ‘  the  Almighty  Dollar.’  ’’ 
Exceptions  abound  to  every  general  rule, 
but  I  think  not  more  exceptions  to  this 
rule  than  to  others,  namely — that  “  wealth 
is  a  curse  to  young  men,  and  poverty  a 
blessing  ;’’  but  if  these  terms  seem  rather 
strong,  let  us  state  the  proposftion  thus  ; 
that  wealth  left  to  young  men,  as  a  rule, 
is  disadvantageous  ;  that  lives  of  poverty 
and  struggle  are  advantageous.  Mr. 
Gladstone  asks  : — 

Is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  wealth  and  position,  in  con- 
janction  with  the  calls  of  occupation  and  of 
responsibility,  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  thing  ? 
I  rejoice  to  see  it  among  onr  merchants,  bank¬ 
ers,  publishers  :  I  wish  it  were  commoner 
among  our  great  manufacturing  capitalists. 

He  also  says  : — 

Even  greater  is  the  subject  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  land  :  more  important  and 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  favor  entails  of 
money,  but  adds  : — 

But  is  it  another  matter  when  in  commerce, 
or  in  manufacture,  or  in  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
prise,  such,  for  example,  as  the  business  of  a 
great  publishing  house,  the  work  of  the  father 
is  propagated  by  his  descendants  ? 

These  passages  imply  that  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  wealth  and  position  and  of 
business  are  not  detrimental — as  I  think 
them  — but  desirable  :  a  good  and  not  an 
evil  thing.  Let  us  take  the  first  form, 
that  of  sons  following  the  occupations  of 
their  fathers.  Little,  I  think,  does  one 
know,  who  is  not  in  the  whirl  of  business 
affairs,  of  the  rarity  of  the  combined  quali¬ 
ties  requisite  for  conducting  the  business 
enterprises  of  to-day.  The  time  has 
passed  when  business  once  established  can 
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be  considered  almost  permanently  secure. 
Business  methods  have  changed  ;  good¬ 
will  counts  for  less  and  less.  Success  in 
business  is  held  by  the  same  tenure,  nowa¬ 
days,  as  the  Premiership  of  Britain — at 
the  cost  of  a  perpetual  challenge  to  all 
comers.  The  fond  parent  who  invests  his 
son  with  imaginary  business  qualifications, 
and  places  him  in  charge  of  affairs — upon 
the  successful  managernent  of  which  the 
incomes  of  thousands  depend — incurs  a' 
grave  responsibility.  Most  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  failures  of  the  day  arise  from  this 
very  cause.  It  is  as  unjust  to  the  son  as 
to  the  community.  Out  of  seven  serious 
failures  during  a  panic  in  New  York,  five 
were  traced  to  this  root.  One  of  tliese 
sons  is  an  exile  to  escape  punishment  for 
breaking  a  law  which  he  did  not  clearly 
understand.  I  have  joined  with  others  in 
asking  the  President  to  pardon  him — a 
step  I  have  never  taken  before  on  behalf 
of  any  law  breaker,  but  in  this  case  I  con¬ 
sider  the  father,  not  the  son,  the  guilty 
party.  The  duty  of  the  head  of  a  great 
enterprise  is,  to  interest  capable  assistants 
who  are  without  capital,  but  who  have 
shown  aptitude  for  affairs,  and  raise  these 
to  membership  and  management.  The 
banker  who  hands  over  his  business  to 
sons,  because  they  are  sons,  is  guilty  of  a 
great  offence.  The  transmission  of  wealth 
and  rank,  without  regard  to  merit  or 
qualifications,  may  pass  from  one  peer  to 
another  not  without  much,  hut  without 
serious  injury,  since  the  duties  are  matter 
of  routine  and  seldom  involve  the  welfare 
or  means  of  others,  but  the  management 
of  business,  never. 

But  assuming  that  business  enterprises 
can  be  handed  over  properly  in  deference 
to  hereditary  claims,  is  it  wise  or  desirable 
that  they  should  be  ?  I  think  not.  The 
millionaire  business-man  rates  his  vocation 
higher  than  I,  who  sees  in  it  the  best  or 
highest,  or  even  a  desirable  career  for  his 
sons.  The  sons  of  the  wealthy  have  a 
right  instinct  which  tells  them  that  to  en¬ 
gage  in  work  where  the  primary  object  is 
gain,  is  unworthy  of  those  who,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
arc  in  a  position  to  devote  themselves  to 
any  of  the  hundred  pursuits  in  which  their 
time  and  knowledge  can  be  employed 
primarily  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
The  sons  of  the  millionaire  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  approval  who  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  the  absorbing  and  incessant 
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interest  in  their  father’s  business  which  is 
necessary  to  save  it  from  ruin.  The  dav 
is  over  when  even  the  richest  can  play  at 
business,  as  rich  men’s  sons  must  almost 
invariably  do.  There  are  exceptions  where 
the  son  shows  tastes  and  decided  ability 
which  render  him  the  natural  successor  ; 
but  these  are  rare,  far  too  rare  to  take 
into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
custom.  This  ability,  moreover,  should 
be  proved  in  some  other  establishment 
than  that  of  the  father. 

When  we  come  to  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  land,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  are 
most  touching.  He  paints  a  lovely  pic¬ 
ture  of  the 

wonderful  diversity  and  closeness  of  the  ties 
by  which,  when  rightly  nsed,  the  ofSce  of  the 
landed  proprietor  binds  together  the  whole 
structure  of  rural  society,  .  .  .  that  cohesion, 
interdependence,  and  affection  of  the  gens, 
which  is  in  its  turn  a  fast  compacting  bond  of 
societies  at  large. 

But  is  this  a  picture  of  to-day  ?  lias  not 
that  day  passed  also,  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  such  as  that  furnished  by  the  late 
lamented  Lord  Tollemache,  and  upon  a 
smaller  scale  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in 
that  earthly  paradise,  Ilawarden  ? 

The  cultivation  of  land  is  now  a  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  upon  a  commercial  basis 
by  independent  men,  whom  the  landed 
proprietor  no  longer  leads,  and  who  most 
fortunately  can  lead  themselves.  The 
American  citizen,  who  is  himself  land¬ 
lord,  factor,  tenant,  and  laborer,  requiring 
from  the  land  he  owns  and  tills  only  the 
support  of  himself  and  family,  has  reii- 
deied  impossible  the  maintenance  of  more 
than  one  class  from  the  product  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Knowing  the  kind  of  citizen  which  this 
condition  creates,  and  knowing  also  the 
character  of  the  Scotch  farmej,  as  evolved 
through  the  operation  of  long  leases  which 
make  him  practically  independent — al> 
though  in  his  case  the  magic  power  of 
ownership,  which  counts  for  so  much,  is 
still  lacking — and  estimating  these  classes 
as  men  and  as  citizens,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  advantage,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  State,  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  change.  Should  the  abolition 
of  primogeniture  and  entail  come  with  the 
changes  democracy  is  expected  to  inaugu¬ 
rate,  large  estates  in  Britain  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  divided  into  farms  and  owned  by 
the  people.  The  history  of  Denmark  in 
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this  particular  might  then  be  that  of  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  and  the  temptation  which  now  exists 
to  leave  teriHoiial  domains  to  eldest  sons 
would  thus  be  removed,  and  with  it  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  “  The 
Gospel  of  Wealth” — the  desire,  futile  as 
vain,  to  found  or  maintain  hereditary 
families. 

Mr.  Gladstone  instances  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  succeeding  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  which  office  ten  generations  ago 
was  tilled  by  one  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
asks  :  ”  Is  not  this  tie  of  lineage  a  link 
binding  him  to  honor  and  to  public  vir¬ 
tue  ?■’  Is  not  Mr.  Gladstone  unfortunate 
in  naming  Lord  Salisbury  in  support  of 
his  views  ?  I  have  always  regarded  him 
as  a  striking  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
not  being  born  to  hereditary  wealth  and 
position.  Like  the  great  founder  of  the 
Cecils,  Lord  Salisbury  himself  was  born  a 
commoner  ;  a  younger  son  with  a  younger 
son’s  portion  ;  and  with  the  promptings 
of  decided  ability  within  him,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  being 
narrowed  and  restricted  by  the  smother¬ 
ing  robes  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  laws 
of  his  country  forced  him  to  sink  his  in¬ 
dividuality  in  a  peerage,  but  for  which 
English  history  might  have  told  of  a  hist 
and  a  second  Cecil,  as  it  tells  of  a  lirst  and 
a  second  Pitt — men  too  great  to  be  ob¬ 
literated  as  men,  by  any  title.  It  is  a  sad 
descent  in  historical  rank  from  “  Cecil”  to 
the  ”  Marquis”  of  anything.  The  highest 
title  which  a  man  can  write  upon  the  page 
of  history  is  his  own  name.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  will  be  there  ;  Gladstone  he  is, 
Gladstone  he  will  remain,  even  if  he  tried 
to  make  future  generations  lose  his  com¬ 
manding  personality  in  ‘‘  the  Dukedom  of 
Clydesdale,”  or  any  title  whatever.  But 
who  among  his  contemporaries  in  public 
life  is  to  stand  this  supreme  test  of  mas- 
terdom  ?  There  is  room  for  one  only  in 
each  generation.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that, 
whoever  he  be,  he  will  resemble  “  Glad¬ 
stone”  in  one  essential  feature  :  he  will  be 
of  the  people,  free  from  the  disadvantage 
of  hereditary  wealth  and  position,  and 
stamp  his  name  and  personality  upon  the 
glittering  scroll.  “  Disraeli”  promised 
well  for  a  time,  but  he  fades  rapidly  into 
Beaconsfield — a  shadow  of  a  name.  The 
title  proves  greater  than  the  man. 

Asa”  Saturday  Reviewer,”  Robert  Tal¬ 
bot  Cecil  (what  a  glorious  name  to  lose  !) 
had  proved  himself  a  power  :  it  is  a  hun¬ 


dred  to  one,  that  had  he  been  born  to  the 
hereditary  title,  he  would  have  remained 
an  obscure  commonplace  Marquis,  resem¬ 
bling  in  this  respect  the  many  generations 
of  Marquises  of  Salisbury  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other,  and  whose  noble  history 
is  comprised — and  fully  comprised — in 
Burke's  Peerage  in  the  three  letters,  6,  m, 
d.  The  only  man  of  his  family  from 
whom  he  can  derive  inspiration  “  binding 
him  to  honor  and  to  public  virtue,”  is  the 
great  original  Cecil,  and  the  founder  of 
his  own  branch  of  the  house,  who,  like 
hinlself,  was  a  younger  son,  and  had 
neither  wealth  nor  rank,  lie  did  not  even 
reach  knighthood  till  late  in  his  career. 
The  great  Cecil  sprang  from  the  people, 
and  had  none  of  the  advantages  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  I  think  wrongly,  attributes 
to  hereditary  wealth  and  position.  Lineage 
is,  indeed,  most  important,  but  only  the 
lineage  of  the  immediate  parents  ;  for  in 
each  generation  one  half  of  the  strain  is 
changed.  Fortunately  for  the  high-placed 
ones  of  the  eaith,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
them  to  scrutinize  the  characters  of  their 
ancestors  beyond  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  Happy  for  the  royal  children  of 
Britain  that  they  can  dwell  upon  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  father  and  mother,  and  stop  there. 
Lord  Salisbury,  like  many  able  men,  per- 
haps,|owes  his  commanding  qualities  to  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman — a  commoner,  secure  from 
the  disadvantages  of  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  wealth  and  rank.  It  is  curious 
that  the  present  ruler  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  English  race,  our  President,  has  the 
same  good  fortune  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  his  grand¬ 
father  having  been  President.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  the  ruler  upon  this  side 
would  never  have  occupied  that  high  office 
had  he  received  fortune  and  position  from 
his  grandfather,  or  had  he  himself  acquired 
riches.  No  party  is  so  foolish  as  to  nomi¬ 
nate  for  the  Presidency  a  rich  man,  much 
less  a  millionaire.  Democracy  elects  poor 
men.  The  man  must  have  worked  for  his 
bread  to  be  an  available  candidate  ;  and 
if,  like  Lincoln,  he  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  compelled  to  split  rails,  or,  like 
Garfield,  to  drive  mules  upon  a  canal,  and 
subsequently  to  clean  the  rooms  and  light 
the  fires  of  the  school  in  part  payment  for 
his  tuition,  or,  like  Blaine,  to  teach 
school,  so  much  more  successfully  does  he 
appeal  to  the  people.  This  applies  not 
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only  to  the  Presidency  :  one  of  the  stronj;- 
est  aspirants  for  that  othce  lost  his  renomU 
nation  to  the  Senate,  because  a  house  that 
he  erected  in  Washin^on  was  taken  as  an 
indication  of  tastes  inconipatible  with  re¬ 
publican  simplicity  of  life.  Nothing  more 
fatal  to  the  prospects  of  a  public  man  in 
America  than  wealth,  or  the  display  of 
wealth.  The  dangers  of  a  plutocracy  that 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  fears  are, 

I  assure  him,  purely  imaginary.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  wealth  counts  for  so 
little  as  in  the  Republic.  The  current  is 
all  the  other  way.  Is  the  influence  of 
lineage  less  upon  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  in  binding  him  to  honor  and  public 
virtue,  because  neither  hereditary  rank 
nor  wealth  was  transmitted  ?  Because  he 
is  poor  and  a  commoner,  is  he  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  promptings  of  honor  and  vir¬ 
tue  ?  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
best  and  greatest  of  Britain  do  not  differ 
from  the  greatest  and  best  of  other  lands  : 
these  have  had  a  lineage  which  linked  them 
to  honor  and  to  public  virtue,  but  almost 
w'ithout  exception  the  lineage  of  honest 
poverty  —  of  laborious  wage-receiving 
parents,  leading  lives  of  virtuous  priva¬ 
tion,  sacrifleing  comforts  that  their  sons 
might  be  kept  at  school — lineage  from  the 
cottage  of  poverty,  not  the  palace  of 
hereditary  rank  and  position.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  has  a  lineage.  Does  it  bind 
him  less  than  Lord  Salisbury  is  bound  by 
his,  to  honor  and  public  virtue  ?  His  an¬ 
cestors  were  Scotch  farmers  without  wealth 
or  rank,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  career  has  been  as  strongly  and  as 
nobly  influenced  by  his  knowledge  or 
recollections  of  the  poor  and  virtuous  lives 
lived  by  his  forefathers,  as  that  of  any 
hereditary  monarch  or  noble  who  ever 
lived  could  be  by  thoughts  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  ;  and  of  one  thing  I  am  absolutely 
sure,  he  has  reason  to  be  much  prouder  of 
his  lineage  than  nobles  or  monarchs  in 
general  can  possibly  be  of  theirs.  Among 
many  advantages  arising,  not  from  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  wealth  and  posi¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  transmission  of  heredi¬ 
tary  “  poverty  and  health,”  there  is  one 
which,  to  my  mind,  oveiweighs  all  the 
others  combined.  It  is  not  permitted  the 
children  of  king,  millionaire,  or  noble,  to 
have  father  and  mother  in  the  close  and 
realizing  sense  of  these  sacred  terms. 
The  name  of  father,  and  the  holier  name 
of  mother,  are  but  names  to  the  child  of 


the  rich  and  the  noble.  To  the  po(»r  boy 
these  are  the  words  he  conjures  with  ;  his 
guides,  the  anchors  of  his  ^soul,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  adoration.  Neither  nurse, 
servant,  governess,  nor  tutor  has  come  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  parents.  In  his  father 
he  has  had  tutor,  companion,  counsellor, 
and  judge.  It  is  not  given  to  the  born 
millionaire,  noble,  or  prince  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  heritage  as  is  his  who  has  had  in 
his  mother  nurse,  seamstress,  teacher,  in- 
spirer,  saint — his  all  in  all. 

Hereditary  wealth  and  position  tend  to 
rob  father  and  mother  of  their  children, 
and  the  children  of  father  and  mother. 
It  can  not  be  long  ere  their  disadvantages 
are  felt  more  and  more,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  plain  and  simple  living  more 
clearly  seen. 

Poor  boys  reared  thus  directly  by  their 
parents  possess  such  advantages  over  those 
watched  and  taught  by  hired  strangers, 
and  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  wealth 
and  position,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they 
become  the  leaders  in  every  branch  of 
human  action.  They  appear  upon  the 
stage,  athletes  trained  for  the  contest, 
with  sinews  braced,  indomitable  wills,  re¬ 
solved  to  do  or  die.  Such  boys  always 
have  marched,  and  always  will  march, 
straight  to  the  front  and  lead  the  world  ; 
they  are  the  epoch-makers.  Let  one  select 
the  three  or  four  foremost  names,  the 
supremely  great  in  every  field  of  human 
triumph,  and  note  how  small  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth  to 
the  short  list  of  the  immortals  who  have 
lifted  and  advanced  the  race.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  that  the  possession  of  these 
is  almost  fatal  to  greatness  and  goodness, 
and  that  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  our  race 
have  necessarily  been  nurtured  in  the  brac¬ 
ing  school  of  poverty — the  only  school 
capable  of  producing  the  supremely  great, 
the  genius. 

Upon  the  plea  made  by  “  The  Gospel 
of  Wealth”  for  modesty  of  private  ex¬ 
penditure,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  : — 

On  which,  however,  it  luay  be  observed  that 
among  those  whose  station  excuses  or  even 
requires  magnificence,  there  are  abundant  op¬ 
portunities,  and  there  are  also  beautiful  and 
graceful  examples  of  personal  simplicity  and 
restraint. 

This  seems  to  me  a  branch  from  the  Upas 
Tree  of  hereditary  transmission  of  wealth 
and  position.  Is  it  true  that  station  re¬ 
quires  magnificence,  or  true  that  true  dig- 
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nity  of  station  Is  enhanced  by  simplicity  ? 
Here  are  some  words  of  President  Cleve¬ 
land  in  his  message  to  Congress  upon  this 
point : — 

We  should  never  be  ashamed  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  prudential  economies  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government  and  most  compatible  with 
the  mission  of  the  American  people.  Those 
who  are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage 
public  affairs  are  still  of  the  people,  and  may 
do  much  by  their  example  to  encourage,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  official  func¬ 
tions,  that  plain  way  of  life  which  among  their 
fellow-citizens  aids  integrity  and  promotes 
thrift  and  prosperity. 

President  Cleveland  only  follows  the 
teachings  and  examples  of  every  American 
President,  and  of  all  others  in  official  sta¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  pecuniary  prizes  in 
the  Republic  for  judge,  bishop,  or  presi¬ 
dent  ;  neither  any  pensions  except  that 
judges  are  retired  upon  half-pay  at  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  very  moderate  salaries 
given  to  all  officials  enforce  modest  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  influence  of  this  upon 
the  nation  is  as  powerful  as  salutary. 
Were  some  future  King  of  Britain  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  wealth  and  poverty  had  led 
him  to  resolve  to  live  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  family  live,  upon 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  return 
to  the  nation,  or  devote  to  public  uses, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  spent 
for  magnificence,  and  were  he  to  live  in 
accordance  with  this  resolve,  would  it 
lessen  or  enhance  the  true  dignity  of  his 
life  and  station  ?  AVonld  it  lessen  or  en¬ 
hance  his  influence  !  Is  it  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  all  the  good  that  monarch 
could  possibly  do  in  his  restricted  position 
would  equal  that  which  would  flow  from  set¬ 
ting  the  example  of  living  a  quiet  unosterta- 
tious  modest  life — administering  his  sur¬ 
plus  not  upon  himself,  but  for  others  ? 
The  only  objection  that  might  be  raised 
against  such  action  is,  that  it  would  render 
the  king  a  personage  far  too  powerful  for 
the  system  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
which  requires  “  king”  to  be  but  a  word 
meaning  the  will  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
man  capable  of  taking  such  action  would 
not  be  only  titular  ‘‘  king”  but  a  power  in 
the  State.  The  Right  ll9n.  John  Morley, 
replying  to  a  question  asked  by  a  con¬ 
stituent  at  a  meeting  in  Newcastle,  some 
time  ago,  bearing  upon  this  very  point  of 
expenditure  and  magnificence  in  the  State, 
Nxw  Skbou— VoL.  Ltll.,  No.  4. 


gave  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  high¬ 
ly  placed  might  learn  that  the  truest  dig¬ 
nity  consisted  in  quiet  and  simple  living. 
I  do  not  quote  his  words  but  the  scope  of 
his  reply.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  will 
leave  behind  him  many  titles  to  the  affec¬ 
tion,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  but  when  the  future  eulogist  says 
of  him — as  he  will  truly  be  able  to  say — 
what  is  said  of  Pitt  upon  his  monument 
in  Guildhall,  he  will  pay  him  the  greatest 
of  aH  tributes.  These  words  are  :  ‘‘  Dis¬ 
pensing  for  many  years  the  favors  of  his 
sovereign,  he  lived  without  ostentation  and 
died  poor.”  If  we  cannot  have  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  preaching  in  favor  of  modest  living 
upon  the  part  of  those  in  station,  we  re¬ 
joice  that  none  excels  him  in  the  practice 
of  that  virtue.  It  is  seldom  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  extol  the  example  beyond  the 
precept  of  the  sage. 

Upon  this  subject  I  thank  Mr.  Hughes 
for  the  words  he  has  written.  lie  says  : 
”  The  real  question  is  not  how  much  we 
ought  to  give  away,  but  how  much  we 
dare  retain  for  our  own  gratification.” 
These  words  strike  home  to  every  man  of 
wealth  and  station  :  ”  How  much  dare  ue 
retain  for  our  own  gratification  This 
is  a  troublesome  question  which  will  not 
“  down.”  Giving  the  one  tenth — the 
tithe — is  easy.  The  true  disciple  of  “  The 
Gospel  of  Wealth”  has  to  pass  far  beyond 
that  stage.  His  conscience  may  he  quiet¬ 
ed  by  arguing  that  he  and  his  family  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  in  moderation  the  best 
that  the  world  affords.  The  earnest  disci¬ 
ple  can  easily  discover  the  efficacy  of  run¬ 
ning  in  debt,  as  it  were,  by  anticipating 
the  expected  surplus,  and  engaging  in 
works  for  the  general  good  before  the  cash 
is  in  hand,  to  an  extent  which  really  keeps 
him  without  available  surplus,  and  even 
entails  the  necessity  of  figuring  how  to 
meet  engagements.  lie  can,  when  so 
situated,  consider  himself  poor,  and  he 
will  certainly  feel  himself  so.  The  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure  of  the  very  rich  forms 
so  small  a  part  of  their  income,  provided 
the  rule  is  obeyed  which  forbids  such  ex¬ 
travagance  as  would  render  them  conspicu¬ 
ous,  that  they  can,  perhaps,  also  find 
refuge  from  selb questioning  in  the  thought 
of  the  much  greater  portion  of  their  means 
which  is  being  spent  upon  others.  But  I 
do  not  profess  that  this  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  very  low  estimate  he  places 
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upon  this  partial  treatment  of  the  serious  ' 
question  he  has  raised  :  “  How  much  dare 
we  retain  for  our  own  giniitication  ?” 

Upon  {he  subject  of  giving,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  thinks  that  1  am  severe  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  of  private  charity,  wlien  I  estimate 
that  of  every  thousand  dollars  spent  in  so- 
called  chaiity,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  had  better  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  history  of  the  Chaiity  Organization 
of  New  York  is  here  most  instinctive.  Its 
confidential  monthly  bulletin  recently  gave 
the  names  of  twenty-three  bogus  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  soliciting  contiibutions, 
many  of  them,  unfortunately,  with  success. 
These  have  their  printed  annual  reports, 
lists  of  distinguished  contiibutors — in 
many  cases,  alas  !  these  are  genuine — 
their  lady  eolicctors,  and  all  the  other  de¬ 
tails.  When  the  various  charitable  socie¬ 
ties  first  combined  and  compared  lists  of 
those  receiving  aid,  it  was  found  that 
many  names  were  upon  seven  or  eight  of 
the  lists.  Did  my  space  permit,  a  story 
could  be  told  ihat  would  impress  upon 
every  wealthy  person  that  his  duty  is  not 
to  resolve  to  give,  but  to  withhold  until 
certain  that  his  aid  will  not  increase  the 
area  of  what  is  called,  in  the  stirring  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  day,  “  the  hell  of  want  and 
misery,”  which  he  longs  to  remove.  The 
towns  of  Connecticut  have  recently  been 
getting  light  upon  almsgiving  ;  a  morning 
piper  saj  s  : — 

The  experience  of  Hartford  with  well- to  do 
public  beggars  way  be  duplicated  in  almost 
every  town  in  Connecticut.  A  year  or  tw'o  ago 
in  Norwich,  a  town  agent  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  numerous  persons  who  were 
receiving  town  aid.  In  forty  instances  he 
found  that  the  applicants  for  charity  had  from 
$500  to  $3000  in  the  savings  bank  :  in  one 
case,  that  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  drawing 
“  town  money  ’’  for  years,  it  was  found  she 
had  nearly  $20,000  in  a  local  bank. 

This  is  the  least  deplorable  side  of  the 
matter,  for  the  money  given  to  prudent, 
saving  people,  even  if  they  may  not  need 
it,  cannot  produce  the  serious  consequences 
of  that  given  to  the  much  more  numerous 
class  who  use  it  for  the  gratification  of 
vice,  and  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idle¬ 
ness.  Unless  the  individual  giver  knows 
the  person  or  family  in  misfortune,  their 
habits,  conduct,  and  cause  of  distress,  and 
knows  that  help  given  will  help  them  to 
help  themselves,  he  cannot  act  properly  ; 
and,  if  he  does  act  to  save  his  own  feelings 
— which  one  is  very  apt  to  do — he  will  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  distress 


which  appeals  to  him.  There  is  really  no 
true  vitality  except  that  which  will  help 
others  to  help  themselves,  and  which  does 
not  place  within  the  reach  of  the  aspiring 
the  means  to  climb.  I  notice  a  pievalent 
disposition  to  think  only  of  the  unfortunate 
wietches  into  whom  the  virtues  necessary 
for  improvement  cannot  be  instilled.  Com¬ 
mon  humanity  impels  us  to  provide  for  the 
actual  wants  of  human  beings  to  sec 
through  our  poor  laws,  that  none  die  of 
starvation,  to  provide  comfortable  shelter, 
clothing,  and  instiuction  which  should, 
however,  always  be  dependent  upon  work 
performed  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  our 
thoughts  should  also  turn  to  the  benefits 
that  are  to  accrue  to  those  who  are  yet 
sound  and  industrious,  and  seeking  through 
labor  the  means  of  betterment,  by  remov¬ 
ing  from  their  midst  and  placing  under 
care  of  the  State  in  workhouses  the  social 
lepers.  Every  drunken  vagabond  or  lazy 
idler  supported  by  alms  bestowed  by 
wealthy  people  is  a  source  of  moral  infec¬ 
tion  to  a  neighborhood.  It  will  not  do  to 
teach  the  hard- working  industrious  man 
that  there  is  an  easier  path  by  which  his 
wants  can  be  supplied.  The  earnest  re¬ 
former  will  think  as  much,  if  not  more,  of 
the  preservation  of  the  sound  and  valuable 
members  among  the  poor,  as  of  any  rcai 
change  which  can  be  effected  in  those  who 
seem  hopelessly  lost  to  temperance,  indus¬ 
try,  and  thrift.  He  will  labor  more  to 
prevent  than  to  cure,  feeling  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  spoiled  grape  from 
the  bunch,  the  spoiled  apple  from  the  bar¬ 
rel,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  fruit 
that  remains.  He  who  would  plunge  the 
knife  into  the  social  cancer,  if  any  good 
is  to  be  effected  thereby,  must  needs  be  a 
skilled  surgeon  with  steady  hand  and  calm 
judgment,  with  the  feelings  as  much  under 
control  as  possible,  the  less  emotion  the 
better.  One  reads  or  hears  everywhere  of 
rash  proposals,  well-meaning  no  doubt, 
full  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  but 
there  is  no  task  which  more  requires  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  seems  wo- 
fully  lacking  in  these  sensational  schemes. 
The  following  from  Rabbi  Adler  must  be 
quoted  ;  it  is  sound  to  the  core  (p.  889)  : — 

Giving,  however,  is  an  easy  matter  ;  it  needs 
neither  special  training  nor  sustained  thought. 
Bnt  the  purpose  and  methods  of  charitable  re. 
lief  cannot  be  learned  without  a  long  and  dili¬ 
gent  apprenticeship,  for  which  discipline  in 
the  painful  school  of  personal  experience  is 
alone  of  any  avail. 
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Sorry  as  I  am  to  say  it,  the  more  attention 
1  pjive  to  this  subject,  the  greater  the 
genuine  knowledge  obtained,  the  higher  I 
am  disposed  to  raise  my  estimate  of  the 
evil  produced  by  indiscriminate  giving. 

From  tlie  standpoint  of  “  The  Gospel 
of  Wealth”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  criticisms  are, 
indeed,  serious — almost  fatal — for  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  if  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  wealth  and  position  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  be  not  pernicious,  as  a  rule, 
as  I  hold,  but  advantageous  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  receiving  these  bequests,  and  to 
the  nation  as  well  ;  and  if  station  requires 
inagniticence  instead  of  simplicity,  as  I 
think,  it  will  be  hard  indeed,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  teach  the  wealthy  that  surplus 
wealth  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust 
to  be  administered  during  their  lives  for 
the  public  good  ;  they  will  continue  to 
gather  and  leave  fortunes  to  their  families, 
or  spend  them  for  magnificence  as  hith¬ 
erto.  I  turn,  therefore,  for  support  to  the 
views  of  the  other  contributors  ;  let  us 
hear  them. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  says  : — 

Mr.  Carnegie  tells  ns  plainly,  first,  that  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  wealth  to  be  be¬ 
queathed  to  heirs  is  a  vain  glory  in  the  giver, 
and  may  be  a  ruin  to  the  receiver  ;  secondly, 
that  the  bequeathing  of  wealth  for  charities 
when  the  man  is  gone  out  of  life  is  an  empty 
way  of  making  n  name  for  generosity  ;  thirdly, 
that  to  dLstribule  all,  beyond  the  reasonable  and 
(empera'e  reserves  due  to  kindred  and  their  voelfare, 
inter  vivos,  or  now  in  life,  with  his  own  will, 
judgment,  and  hand,  to  works  of  public  and 
private  beneficence  and  utility,  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  use  of  wealth.  This  is  a  gospel, 
not  according  to  capital,  but  according  to  the 
mind  and  life  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  nothing  new.  It  is  no  private 
opinion  or  exorbitant  notion  of  a  morbid 
prodigality,  but  the  words  of  soberness  and 
truth.  If  men  so  acted  they  would  change  the 
face  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hughes  (p.  897)  : — 

In  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  society  on  a  Christian  basis,  with  due  and 
careful  regard  to  all  legitimate  existing  inter, 
ests,  it  would  be  an  inestimable  public  service 
if  every  one  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  represents 
would  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
getting  rid  of  his  money  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  “Gospel”  is  the  very 
thing  for  the  transition  period  from  social 
heathenism  to  social  Christianity.  If  a  man 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  enormous  wealth, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  act  upon  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie’s  distributive  principles. 

I  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  fur¬ 
ther  reflection  upon  the  vital  points  may 


bring  Mr.  Gladstone  into  closer  agreement 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  discussion.  In 
none  of  their  articles  is  there  a  word  in 
support  of  the  advantages  of  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  wealth  and  position,  or  of 
the  ne3e8sity  for  magnificence  upon  the 
part  of  those  in  station.  Their  views  seem 
to  be  in  quite  the  other  direction. 

Fortunately,  from  this  point  forward, 
we  have  Mr.  Gladstone’s  powerful  and 
unreserved  support.  He  says  :  “  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth  has  had  adversaries, 
but  it  has  been  too  strong  for  them  all  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  world.”  “  The 
Gospel  of  Wealth”  advocates  leaving  free 
the  operation  of  laws  of  accumulation.  It 
accepts  this  condition  as  unassailable,  and 
seeks  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  directing 
into  new  and  better  channels  the  streams 
of  accumulated  and  accumulating  wealth, 
which  it  is  found  impossible  to  prevent. 
But  in  this,  while  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  us,  we  have  regretfully  lost  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  rises  in  stern  opposition 
and  says  ;  ‘‘If  ‘  Lay  not  up  for  your¬ 
selves  treasures  upon  tlie  earth’  does  not 
forbid  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  New 
Te.stament  was  written  on  Talleyrand’s 
principle  and  was  intended  to  ‘  conceal 
thoughts.’  ” 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Hughes  says, 
“  that  expositors  can  prove  anything,  and 
that  theologians  can  explain  away  any¬ 
thing.”  When  applied  to  a  rich  man, 
his  view  of  this  very  text — only  part  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes — was  that 
he  strictly  complied  with  the  injunction, 
by  always  placing  his  treasures  in  the 
Safety  Deposit  Company,  where  he  was 
quite  sure  “  neither  moth  nor  rust  could 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and 
steal.”  Mr.  Hughes  quotes  the  parable 
of  the  ‘‘  Master  of  the  Vineyard”  whose 
conduct  is  cited  by  Christ  with  approval. 
How  came  he  master  of  a  vineyard  ?  Can 
he  have  sinned  and  ‘‘  accumulated  wealth” 
for  the  payment  of  labor?  Mr.  Hughes 
says  :  ‘‘  Christ  distinctly  prohibited  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.”  But  when 
Christ  spoke,  the  revenues  of  a  leading 
minister,  even  if  divided  among  the  whole 
Twelve  Apostles,  would  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  “  wealth.”  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  only  to  interpret  literally,  in  this 
manner,  a  few  parts  of  isolated  texts  to 
find  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Five  words  spoken  by  Christ  so 
interpreted,  if  strictly  obeyed,  would  at 
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one  blow  strike  down  all  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  beast  :  “Take  no  thought 
for  to-morrow.”  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  forces  of  Christianity  are  not 
thus  to  be  successfully  arrayed  against  the 
business  of  the  world — the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  The  parable  of  the  talents 
bears  in  the  other  direction.  It  was  those 
who  had  accumulated,  and  even  doubled 
their  capital,  to  whom  the  Lord  said  : 
“  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  :  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.  ’  ’ 

Those  who  had  “  laid  up”  their  treas 
ures  and  not  increased  them  were  repri¬ 
manded.  Consider  the  millionaire  who 
continues  to  use  his  capital  actively  in  en¬ 
terprises  which  give  employment  and  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  the  world.  He  who 
manages  the  ships,  the  mines,  the  facto¬ 
ries,  he  cannot  withdraw  his  capital,  for 
this  is  the  tool  with  which  he  works  such 
bmeficent  wonders  ;  nor  can  he  restrict 
his  operations,  for  the  cessation  of  growth 
and  improvement  in  any  industrial  under¬ 
taking  marks  the  beginning  of  decay.  The 
demands  of  the  world  for  new  and  better 
thinsrs  are  continuous,  and  existing  estab¬ 
lishments  must  supply  these,  or  lose  even 
the  trade  they  now  have.  I  hope  Mr. 
Hughes  will  find  good  ground  for  an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  text  has  no  bearing  upon  him,  but  is 
intended  solely  for  those  who  hoard  real¬ 
ized  capital,  adding  the  interest  obtained 
for  its  use  to  the  principal,  and  dying  with 
their  treasures  “  laid  up,”  which  should 
have  been  used  as  they  accrued  during  the 
life  of  the  individual  for  public  enJs,  as 
“  The  Gospel  of  Wealth”  requites.  Act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  this  advice  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  the  millionaire  to  in¬ 
crease  his  revenues.  The  struggle  for 
more  is  completely  changed  from  selfish 
or  ambitious  taint  into  a  noble  pursuit. 
Then  he  labors  not  for  self,  but  for 
others  ;  not  to  hoard,  but  to  spend.  The 
more  he  makes,  the  more  the  public  gets. 
His  whole  life  is  changed  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  resolves  to  become  a  disciple 
of  “  The  Gospel  of  Wealth  and  hence¬ 
forth  he  labors  to  acquire  that  he  may 
wisely  administer  for  others’  good.  His 
daily  labor  is  a  daily  virtue.  Instead  of 
de-troying,  impairing,  or  disposing  of  the 
tree  which  yields  such  golden  fruit,  it  does 


not  degrade  his  life  nor  even  his  old  age, 
to  continue  guarding  the  capital  from 
which  alone  he  can  obtain  the  means  to 
do  good.  He  may  die  leaving  a  sound 
business  in  which  his  capital  remains ; 
but  beyond  this,  die  poor,  possessed  of  no 
fortune  which  was  free  for  him  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  and  therefore,  I  submit,  not  justly 
chargeable  with  belonging  to  the  class 
which  “  lay  up  their  treasures  upon  eaith.” 

In  this  connection  I  commend  to  my 
reverend  colleague  the  sermon  of  the 
founder  of  his  Church  (T’/ic  Use  of  Money, 
vol.  i.  p.  44,  Am.  edition,  sermon  50). 
He  says  : — 

Gain  all  you  can  by  honest  indnstry.  Use 
all  possible  diligence  in  yonr  calling.  Lose 
no  time.  Gain  all  yon  can,  by  common  sense, 
by  using  in  your  business  all  the  understand¬ 
ing  which  God  has  given  you.  It  is  amazing 
to  observe  how  few  do  this  ;  how  men  run  on 
in  the  same  dull  track  with  their  forefathers. 

Having  gained  all  yon  can  by  honest  wisdom 
and  unwearied  diligence,  the  second  rule  of 
Christian  prudence  is,  “  Save  all  you  can.’’ 
Do  not  throw  it  away  in  idle  expenses — to 
gratify  pride,  etc.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  good 
and  faithful  steward,  out  of  that  portion  of 
your  Lord’s  goods  which  He  ,has  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  lodged  in  yonr  hands  first  provide  things 
needful  for  yourself,  food,  raiment,  etc.  Sec¬ 
ond,  provide  these  for  yonr  wife,  your  children, 
your  servants,  and  others  who  pertain  to  your 
household.  If  then  yon  have  an  overplus,  do 
good  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.  If  there  be  still  an  overplus,  do  good 
to  all  men. 

Upon  this  sermon  “The  Gospel  of 
Wealth”  seems  founded.  Indeed,  had  I 
known  of  it.s  existence  before  writing  upon 
the  subject,  I  should  certainly  have  quoted 
it.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  be  shaken, 
even  if  a  leading  disciple  of  Wesley  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Mr.  Carnegie  (as  represent¬ 
ing  the  millionaire  class,  of  course)  is  an 
“  anti-Christian  phenomenon,”  a  “  social 
monstrosity,”  and  a  “  grave  political 
peril,”  and  says,  that  “  in  a  really  Chris¬ 
tian  country — that  is,  in  a  country  con¬ 
structed  upon  a  Christian  basis — a  mil¬ 
lionaire  would  be  an  economic  impossi¬ 
bility.”  The  millionaire  class  needs  no 
defence,  although  Mr.'Hughes  thinks  it  no 
longer  of  use  since  joint-stock  companies 
provide  the  means  for  establishing  indus- 
tiies  upon  the  large  scale  now  demanded. 
It  is  most  significant  that  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  which  liave  given  Britain  supremacy 
are,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  millionaire  : — The 
Cunards,  Ismays,  Allens,  Elders,  Besse- 
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mors,  Rotbschilds,  Barings,  Clarks,  Coates, 
Crossleys,  the  Browns,  Siemens,  Cam- 
inels,  Gillotts,  Whitworths,  the  Arm¬ 
strongs,  Listers,  the  Salts,  Bairds,  Sam- 
uelsons,  Howards,  Bells,  and  others. 
Joint- stock  companies  have  not  yet  proven 
themselves  equal  to  properly  manage  busi¬ 
ness  after  such  men  have  created  it. 
Where  they  have  succeeded,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  few  individuals,  and 
generally  but  one,  have  still  control  of 
affairs.  Joint-stock  companies  cannot  be 
credited  with  invention  or  enterprise. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  millionaire  still  in 
business  leading  the  way,  a  serious  check 
would  fall  upon  future  improvement,  and 
I  believe  business  men  generally  will  con¬ 
cur  in  the  opinion,  which  I  very  firmly 
hold,  that  partnership — a  very  few,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  men — in  any  line 
of  business,  will  make  full  interest  upon 
the  capital  invested  ;  while  a  similar  con¬ 
cern  as  a  joint-stock  company,  owned  by 
many  in  small  amounts,  will  scarcely  pay 
its  way  and  is  very  likely  to  fail.  Rail¬ 
roads  may  occur  to  some  as  examples  of 
joint-stock  management,  but  the  same 
rule  applies  to  these.  America  has  most 
of  the  railroads  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
found  whenever  a  few  able  men  control  a 
line,  and  make  its  management  their  per¬ 
sonal  affair,  that  dividends  are  earned, 
where  before  there  were  none.  The  rail¬ 
ways  of  Britain  being  monopolies,  and 
charging  from  two  to  three  times  higher 
rates  for  similar  service  than  those  of 
America,  only  manage  to  pay  their  share¬ 
holders  a  small  return.  It  would  be  quite 
another  story  if  these  were  the  property 
of  one  or  two  able  men  and  managed 
by  them. 

The  “  promotion”  of  an  individual  into 
a  joint-stock  concern  is  precisely  what  the 
“  promotion’'  of  the  individual  is  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  push  and  masterdom,  the 
initiative  of  the  few  owners,  which  have 
created  the  business,  are  replaced  by  the 
limited  authority  and  regulation  perform¬ 
ance  of  routine  duties  by  salaried  officials, 
after  “promotion,”  while  the  career  of 
both  concern  and  individual  may  continue 
respectable,  it  is  necessarily  dull.  They 
are  no  longer  in  the  race  ;  the  great  work 
of  both  is  over.  It  wduld  not  be  well  for 
Britain’s  future  if  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  depended  upon 
joint-stock  companies.  It  is  her  individ¬ 


ual  millionaires  who  have  created  this  su¬ 
premacy,  and  upon  them  its  maintenance 
still  depends.  Those  who  insure  steady 
employment  to  thousands  at  wages  not 
lower  than  others  pay,  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  record  ;  for  steady  em¬ 
ployment  is,  after  all,  the  one  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  for  the  welfare  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  people.  Still  I  am  neither 
concerned  nor  disposed  to  dispute  Mr. 
Hughes’s  assertion,  that  in  a  State  under 
really  Christian  principles  a  millionaire 
would  be  an  impossibility.  He  may  be 
right  ;  it  is  a  far  guess  ahead.  But  the 
millionaire  will  not  lack  good  company  in 
making  his  exit ;  for  surely  nothing  is 
clearer  than  that,  in  the  ideal  day,  there 
can  be  no  further  use  whatever  for  those 
of  Mr.  Hughes's  profession.  The  million¬ 
aire  and  the  preacher  will  alike  have  to 
find  some  other  use  for  their  talents  ; 
some  other  work  to  do  that  they  may 
honorably  earn  and  eat  their  daily  bread. 
In  this  I  doubt  not  both  will  continue  to 
be  eminently  successful.  The  successors 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  and  myself,  arm 
in  arm,  will  make  a  pretty  pair  out  in 
search  of  some  light  work  with  heavy 

pay- 

Upon  speculations  as  to  the  future  of 
the  race  involving  revolutionary  change  of 
existing  conditions,  it  seems  unwise  to 
dwell.  I  think  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  'do  with  what  may  come  a  thousand  or 
a  million  years  hence  ;  and  none  of  us 
can  know  what  will  come  :  onr  duties  lie 
with  the  present — with  our  day  and 
generation,  and  even  these  are  hard 
enough  to  discern.  The  race  toils  slowly 
upward  step  by  step  ;  it  has  even  to  create 
each  successive  step  before  it  can  stand 
upon  it,  for 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean  ; 

But  nature  makes  that  mean. 

If  it  attempts  to  bound  over  intervening 
space  to  any  ideal,  it  will  not  rise  but  fall 
to  lower  depths.  I  cannot  therefore  but 
regard  such  speculations  a  waste  of  time 
— of  valuable  time — which  is  imperatively 
required  for  dealing  with  the  next  step 
possible  in  the  path  upward.  And  it  is  in 
this  light  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  accepts  and 
builds  upon  present  conditions — accom¬ 
modates  itself  to  our  present  environments. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  engaged  during 
his  long  public  career  in  focussing,  as  it 
were,  the  various  wishes  of  others,  and  so 
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grouping  them  for  a  common  end  that 
radical  rcsultH  might  follow.  It  has 
een  his  mission  to  restrain  extremes,  and 
to  unite  in  common  action  the  advance, 
the  centre,  and  the  rear.  He  shows  his 
rare  constructive  skill  in  suggesting  that 
there  should  be  formed  a  brotherhood  of 
those  who  recognize  their  duties  to  their 
fellows  less  favored  with  this  world’s 
goods.  This  society  will,  no  doubt,  be  so 
wide  as  to  admit  all,  no  limit  being  put 
to  the  amount  of  percentage  of  his  surplus 
which  each  can  secretly  resolve  to  devote 
to  others,  nor  any  interference  attempted 
with  the  wide  field  of  its  application. 
We  may  expect  kindred  societies  to  he 
formed  throughout  the  world,  and,  at 
intervals,  delegates  from  these  might  meet 
together  in  one  world-wide  brotherhood, 
thereby  strengthening  each  other  in  the 
desire  and  effort  to  do  their  best  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  to 
bring  rich  and  poor  into  closer  union. 
Those  who  ask,  “  not  how  much  we 
ought  to  give  away,  but  how  much  wo 
dare  retain,”  would  represent  the  ad¬ 
vanced  section.  Passing  from  this  through 
many  gradations,  those  who  still  fondly 
plead  for  the  continued  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  wealth  and  position,  and  for 


magnificence  in  station,  would  constitute 
the  other  great  wing  of  the  army.  All 
equally  welcome,  equally  necessary — it 
being  enough  that  members  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  feel  the  duty  of  the  day  is  that,  en¬ 
trusted  as  they  are  with  surplus  wealth 
beyond  their  wants — as  their  conscience 
may  determine  these  wants — they  should 
regularly  set  apart  and  expend  all,  or  a 
proportion  greater  or  less  of  the  remain¬ 
der,  for  the  good  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellows,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to 
each  best  calculated  to  promote  their  genu¬ 
ine  improvement.  Should  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  suggestion  find  the  response  which 
it  deserves,  he  will  have  added  much  to 
the  usefulness  of  his  life  in  a  sphere  hap¬ 
pily  far  removed  from  and  far  above  the 
political  ;  a  field  in  which  there  can  be 
room  neither  for  strife,  jealousj,  gain, 
nor  personal  ambition  ;  a  cause  so  high, 
so  holy,  that  all  its  surroundings  must 
breathe  of  peace,  good-will,  brotherhood  ! 

Every  earnest  good  man,  anxious  to 
leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he 
found  it,  will  wish  Mr.  Gladstone  God¬ 
speed  in  his  new  inspiring  task — a  task 
which  is  indeed  “  too  great  for  haste,  too 
high  for  rivalry.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  was  an  American  who  told  an  inter¬ 
viewer  that  he  humbly  hoped,  in  his  bet¬ 
ter  moods,  for  a  future  state  in  which 
there  should  be  less  friction  and  no  edi¬ 
tors  ;  and  the  feeling  which  dictated  that 
biting  remark  is  growing  deeper.  Culti¬ 
vated  Americans  begin  so  keenly  to  hate 
the  system  of  excessive  publicity,  which 
they  themselves  have  been  mainly  instiu- 
mental  in  producing,  that  they  are  discuss¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  restricting  it  by 
legal  penalties.  The  Harvard  Law  Re¬ 
view  is  even  inclined  to  hold,  though  not, 
we  imagine,  with  any  great  certainty,  that 
the  existing  law  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  in  substance  English  law,  would,  if  fair¬ 
ly  interpreted,  afford  means  of  punishing 
intrusions  on  private  life.  We  fear  that  is 
an  illusion  even  in  theory,  although  the 
proviso  that  a  libel,  to  be  justified,  must 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  was 
doubtless  intended  to  have  some  such  con¬ 
sequence,  and,  as  the  Nation  points  out, 


it  certainly  is  one  in  practice.  The  power 
of  protecting  privacy  certainly  does  not 
appertain  to  Magistrates,  and  ordinary 
juries  could  never  be  trusted  to  give  the 
law  effect.  The  Judge  might  charge  as 
he  liked,  but  if  the  statement  made  inter¬ 
ested  the  ordinary  juryman,  he  would  hold 
that  the  person  interfered  with  was  not  for 
the  time  being  a  private  person  at  all,  but 
one  whose  actions  and  demeanor,  and 
words  and  clothes  and  furniture,  were, 
dining  a  certain  period  of  time,  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public.  “  There  was 
much  excitement  in  the  parish”  about 
him,  and  therefore  he  was  a  public  char¬ 
acter.  That  would  be  any  counsel’s  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  the  defendant,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  prosecutor  if  he  es¬ 
caped  damaging  imputations  as  to  his  se¬ 
cret  motives  for  bringing  such  an  action. 
It  is  just  as  true  here  as  in  America, 
though  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
degree,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  disap- 
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pcarance  of  privacy  is  the  dislike  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  it  felt  by  that  majority  which 
elects  lefjislators  and  fills  the  jury-box.  In 
an  era  like  the  present,  when  theoretical 
equality  co-exists  with  ever  widening  dif¬ 
ferences  of  real  position,  the  majority  re¬ 
sent  the  love  of  privacy  as  a  form  of  desire 
for  privilege,  and  feel  toward  any  one  who 
retires  before  their  curiosity  as  their  supe¬ 
riors  feel  toward  any  one  who,  without 
reason  assigned,  declines  to  see  them  when 
they  call.  The  Russell  family  were  recent¬ 
ly  treated  almost  as  public  offenders  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  wished  that  the  details 
of  a  relative’s  suicide  should  not  be  made 
needlessly  public  ;  and  though  that  relative 
was  a  Duke,  the  popular  judgment  that 
any  desire  for  privacy  must  have  either  an 
ill  motive  or  an  insolent  motive,  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  Dukes.  To  live  an  unusually 
retired  life  is,  even  in  the  middle  class,  to 
become  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  among 
working-men  to  incur  an  unpopularity 
which  does  not  always  confine  itself  to  cut¬ 
ting  or  reproving  words.  A  workman 
who  “  keeps  himself  to  himself”  in  too 
marked  a  degree  is  regarded  as  “  uppish” 
and  ‘‘  over-particular”  ;  and  if  his  fellows 
can  play  him  some  trick,  half  humorous 
and  half  savage,  he  may  be  sure  they  will. 
The  old  Californian  custom  under  which, 
if  a  stranger  asked  you  to  drink  with  him, 
you  had  just  three  alternatives — to  drink 
with  him,  to  plead  total  abstinence,  or  to 
be  shot — does  not  prevail  here,  though  it 
is  considered  excessively  rude  to  refuse  a 
drink  offered  by  a  superior  ;  but  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  produced  that  grotesque  eti¬ 
quette  is  beginning  to  prevail  so  extensive¬ 
ly,  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  an  offence 
to  wall-in  a  garden,  or  put  up  a  gate-house 
to  a  park — usually  an  honorable  method 
of  pensioning  a  worn-out  servant — or  to 
refuse  an  invitation  to  a  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  Already  we  see  it  stated  in  demo¬ 
cratic  publications  that  in  a  well-ordered 
social  system,  a  citizen  elected  to  a  public 
office  must  accept  it  or  be  ostracized — 
imagine  Tennyson  as  a  vestryman  ! — and 
the  man  who  declines  to  be  ”  inter¬ 
viewed,”  that  is,  to  be  subjected  for  half 
an  hour  to  impertinent  questions  at  the 
discretion  of  a  man  he  never  saw  before, 
is  held  to  be  either  ashamed  of  himself, 
or  to  be  capable  of  an  dnsolent  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
“  public  wants  to  know”  something  or 
other  which  it  has  no  earthly  right  to 


know,  or  even  to  feel  curious  about ;  and 
before  that  unrighteous  claim  every  wall 
is  to  go  down  and  every  veil  to  be  lifted. 
Nobody  can  be  horsewhipped  nowadays 
for  asking  why  a  man  changed  his  faith, 
what  his  income  is,  or  why  he  married  his 
wife,  and  even  a  frown  at  impeitinent 
questions  is  set  down  as  evidence,  not  of 
self-respect,  but  of  ill-concealed  bad  tem¬ 
per.  There  is  a  horror  of  reserve  and  of 
seclusion,  which  manifests  itself  at  every 
opportunity,  and  begins,  we  suspect,  to 
infect  even  the  cultivated,  who,  and  not 
the  multitude,  have  invented,  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  the  uncouth  word  “  unclubba- 
ble.” 

The  results  of  this  spirit,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  excessively  vulgar  form  of  spite, 
seclusion  being  regarded  as  a  superiority, 
are,  of  course,  entirely  bad,  the  first  con¬ 
sequence  being  to  repel  from  civic  life 
those  who  could  do  most  to  enlighten, 
and  therefore  benefit,  the  community, 
and  to  confine  activity  to  the  pushing  and 
the  brazen,  who  are  generally,  though 
with  exceptions,  inferior  men  ;  but  we  do 
not  want  to  repeat  that  much-repeated 
truth  to-day,  the  rather  that  we  believe 
the  tyranny  will  become  acute,  and,  like 
most  acute  tyrannies,  will  be  short-lived. 
What  interests  us  more  is  the  speculation 
as  to  the  form  that  the  insurrection  of  the 
retiring,  when  the  time  has  arrived,  will 
take.  There  is  little  hope,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  from  legal  remedies — though  con¬ 
ceivably  the  right  of  seclusion  may  be 
a  little  better  protected  by  a  fine  on  the 
man  who  refuses  to  leave  a  house  or  gar¬ 
den  on  its  owner’s  demand — for  juries 
will  disregard  the  law,  which,  again,  would 
have  to  be  made  so  stringent  that  every¬ 
body  would  be  guilty,  and  it  would  defeat 
itself  ;  nor  do  we  expect  to  see  among 
English-speaking  peoples  a  censorship  of 
the  Press.  It  is  true  Robespierre  intend¬ 
ed,  as  is  clear  from  the  papers  he  left  be¬ 
hind,  to  establish  some  such  system,  and 
the  Socialists,  if  they  triumph,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  hang  a  majority  of  journalists,  some 
for  ‘‘  anti  social”  opinions,  and  some  for 
refusing  to  work  under  compulsion  ;  but 
democracies  are  like  Kings,  and  will  bold 
all  who  flatter  them  sufficiently  to  be  at 
least  well-intentioned.  Nor  do  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  old  right  of  private  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  traducer  will  revive,  for  the 
traducers  now  have  the  wealth  of  nobles, 
and  could  keep  armed  guards  ;  and  be- 
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Rides,  the  juries,  who  are  becoming  the 
Courts,  are  secretly  on  their  side.  The 
remedy,  we  fancy,  will  be  a  non-material 
one,  and  though  it  will  be  effective,  we 
are  not  sure  that  far-sighted  men  will  alto¬ 
gether  approve  it.  It  will  consist  in  a 
certain  hardening  of  the  heart  of  the 
whole  cultivated  class,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
men  capable  of  separate  opinions,  leading 
them  to  repeat  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  celebrat¬ 
ed  anathema,  which,  when  first  reported, 
shocked  the  democrats  of  New  York  as 
blasphemy  fit  to  call  down  fire  from  the 
skies,  “  Damn  the  public  !”  Men  will 
train  themselves,  and  be  trained,  to  disre¬ 
gard  an  over-obtrusive  public  opinion — as 
the  Roman  patricians  must  have  done,  or 
they  could  not  have  been  so  contemptu¬ 
ously  tolerant  of  abuse — to  live  their  own 
lives,  regarding  only  law  ;  and  when  they 
speak,  either  to  address  only  intimates,  or 
to  utter  their  own  thoughts  regardless  of 
the  masses  they  may  shock.  The  Stoic 
philosophy  will  be  applied  to  social  life, 
and  external  influences  treated  as  things  to 
be  despised.  The  billionaire  will  drink 
pearls  if  he  likes  in  the  central  market¬ 
place  ;  and  the  poor  man  of  science  will 
prove,  if  that  is  the  result  of  his  thinking, 
that  the  way  to  improve  the  world  is  to 
execute  all  families  with  hereditary  pro¬ 
clivities  toward  crime,  pauperism,  indo¬ 
lence,  or  overmuch  fondness  for  alcoholic 
drinks.  Courage,  which  never  decays 
wholly  in  a  strong  race,  will  take  the  form 
of  resistance  to  dictation,  seclusion  will  be 
secured  by  material  means,  and  the  credit 
of  heroism  will  be  sought  in  utter  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  wilt  of  the  majority  so 
long  as  it  is  not  “  sanctioned,”  like  boy¬ 
cotting,  by  prodigious  sentences.  Self- 
will  will  again  become  an  admired  quality, 
and  we  shall  have  many  a  Coriolanus  in 
public  and  Diogenes  in  private  life.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  cannot  do  much  to  the  solid 
billionaire  if  be  chooses  to  go  his  own  way 
and  build  a  city  for  himself,  and  nothing 


at  all  to  Thoreau  when  he  has  once  accom¬ 
modated  his  constitution  to  biscuits  and 
the  early  damp  of  a  European  wood.  We 
see  strung  signs  of  that  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  where  already 
”  opinion”  is  losing  its  hold,  and  some 
signs  here,  especially  in  literature  ;  and  it 
will,  if  it  prevails,  undoubtedly  breed  a 
stronger-minded  race  of  men.  It  is  non¬ 
sense  to  say  that  such  independence  of 
mind  cannot  be,  for  it  has  been  exhibited 
by  Christians  in  all  ages,  has  made  heroes 
of  plain  men  like  John  Brown,  and  is  ex¬ 
hibited  every  day — usually,  we  quite  ad¬ 
mit,  in  a  cantankerous  form — in  every 
town  of  England  and  America.  The  cure 
would,  as  we  said,  be  effectual  ;  but  if 
this  be  the  method,  we  shall  buy  it  at  a 
very  long  and  impoverishing  price.  AVe 
surrender  with  the  bad  infiuertee  the 
healthy  infiuence  of  public  opinion,  the 
strongest  instrument  for  good,  when  wise¬ 
ly  employed,  which  civilized  man  has  yet 
discovered.  It  is  a  very  terrible  and  un- 
discrirninating  instrument,  and  by  no 
means  so  free  from  ‘‘  blood-guiltiness”  as 
its  admirers  assert — the  next  great  war 
will  be  mainly  produced  by  French  or 
Russian  public  opinion — birt  still  it  is  a 
wonderful  power,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  reached,  or  rather,  tried  to  reach,  for 
it  has  not  reached  them  yet,  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.  It  is  a  pity  to  give  up  sirch  a 
weapon  just  because  it  is  abtrsed  ;  yet  it 
will  be  given  up  if  this  is  to  be  the  form 
taken  by  the  insurrection  against  the 
odious  tyranny  of  publicity  now  extending 
itself  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  That 
the  insurrection  will  come  in  some  form, 
we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Mcri  will 
not  consent  forever  to  live  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  especially  when  half  those  who  use 
it  val  le  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
money  by  human  vivisection. — The  Spec¬ 
tator, 


MEISSONIEB. 

Trrs  death  of  Meissonier,  which  took  abated  ;  the  vigorous  little  old  man,  with 
place  last  Saturday,  removes  a  most  im-  the  vast  white  beard  which  made  him  look 
portant  personality  from  the  art-world  of  like  a  river-god  in  miniature,  still  kept  the 
Europe.  Although  in  a  few  days  the  world  about  him  in  a  turmoil  with  his 
rnaster  would  have  completed  his  eightieth  energy  and  his  martial  fervor.  The  place 
year,  his  power  and  skill  had  scarcely  which  he  bad  gained  as  the  undisputed 
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leader  and  president  of  French  ait  had  not 
been  won  without  a  lifelong  struggle.  In 
the  laudatoiy  notices  of  Meissonier's  life 
which  have  appeared  this  week,  in  Fiance 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  that  fact  has 
scarcely  been  alluded  to,  so  completely  in 
the  glory  of  success  are  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  the  past  forgotten.  But  it  is 
woith  recollecting  that  so  lately  as  1861 
Meissonier  was  elected  into  the  Academy 
by  a  narrow  majority  over  a  certain  M. 
Hesse,  now  forgotten,  who  was  then  the 
favorite  with  the  critics  ;  that  later  than 
this  it  was  the  custom  to  mention  his 
name  in  the  same  breath  with  costume- 
painters  such  as  Fichel  and  Plassan  ;  and 
that  in  1864  the  jurors  positively  refused 
the  grande  mkdaille  to  him  at  the  Salon. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  this  great 
painter  desired,  above  all  things  else,  to 
glorify  French  art,  and  to  prove  himself  a 
sincere  patriot,  which  won  for  Meissonier 
that  astonishing  popularity  which  his  old 
age  achieved.  There  were  wonderful 
legends  about  him,  and  some  of  them  have 
now  proved  to  have  been  true.  M.  An¬ 
tonin  I’roust  has  written  this  week  to  a 
French  paper  to  say  that  it  is  literally  his¬ 
toric  that  on  the  8th  of  September,  1870, 
Meissonier  went  toGambetta  and  asked  to 
be  made  military  prefect  of  Metz.  Whether 
he  would  have  seived  France  with  success 
if  this  request  had  been  granted  may  be 
doubtful,  but  certainly  his  training,  his 
audacity,  and  the  breadth  of  his  concep¬ 
tions  might  have  made  an  excellent  ama¬ 
teur  lighting  general  of  him.  Gambetta, 
at  all  events,  never  ceased  to  try  to  make 
use  of  Meissonier  in  public  life,  and  we 
now  learn  that  the  gifts  of  “  Le  Graveur  a 
rcau-forte”  and  “  L’Attente”  to  the 
French  nation  were  made  in  compliment 
to  that  statesman  in  November,  1881. 
We  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  glad 
that,  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  adorn 
other  vocations,  Meissonier  remained  from 
first  to  last  simply  a  painter. 

His  work  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  highest  expression  of  a  certain  view  of 
nature  which  is  far  from  being  as  limited 
as  some  critics  have  alleged.  It  is  true 
that  Meissonier  is  not  a  colorist.  That 
word  cannot  be  used  of  a  painter  who  ob¬ 
tains  his  effects  by  the  positive  elimina¬ 
tion  of  color,  whose  reds  are  deliberately 
rendered  by  mud-tints,  and  his  blues  and 
greens  by  greys.  But  in  most  other  direc¬ 
tions  his  characteristics  are  so  wide  as 


almost  to  defy  criticism.  In  light,  in 
tone,  in  veracity  of  impression,  in  com¬ 
pleteness  of  knowledge,  he  has  no  rival, 
even  among  those  masters  of  the  Low 
Countries  whom  he  loved  to  emulate. 
The  microscopic  proportions  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  his  fondness  for  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  costumes,  the  realism 
that  shocked  his  early  critics,  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  detracting  anything 
from  his  merit  ;  for  all  eccentricities  may 
easily  be  forgiven  to  an  observation  so 
precise  and  a  touch  so  broad  and  true. 
His  realism  has  always  been  inspired  by 
great  thoughts  ;  it  has  never  been  vulgar 
nor  mediocre.  There  are,  perhaps,  nu 
French  pictures  of  forty  years  ago  which 
have  suffered  so  little  from  the  change  of 
fashion  as  those  of  Meissonier. 

His  artistic  conscience,  as  has  been  well 
said,  was  inexorable.  For  his  great  effects 
be  trusted  neither  to  memory  nor  to  con¬ 
struction,  but,  at  vast  expense  and  under 
extreme  difiiculiies,  insisted  on  working 
from  nature.  When  he  was  painting 
“  1807,”  he  bought  a  cornfield,  and  hired 
a  troop  of  cuirassiers  to  gallop  over  it,  he 
himself  riding  at  their  side  and  noting  the 
attitudes  of  men  and  horses.  Then,  and 
not  until  the  field  was  in  the  right  condi¬ 
tion  of  corn  ruined  by  cavalry,  did  Meis¬ 
sonier  sit  down  before  it  to  paint  his  mid¬ 
dle  distance.  A  similar  story  is  told  of 
the  ploughed  and  snow-covered  field  in 
“1814.”  It  was  his  artistic  conscience 
which  led  him,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  to 
break  with  the  convention  of  the  classic 
school,  and  which  kept  him  so  consistently 
isolated  from  the  passing  fashions  of 
French  art  for  sixty  years.  No  one  has 
ever  used  the  model  so  faithfully  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  it  is  this,  his  invariable  vision 
of  the  man  inside  the  doublet  or  the  coat 
of  mail,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
the  ephemeral  host  of  mere  painters  of 
costume. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  has  left 
on  record  which  of  all  his  innumerable 
productions  he  himself  preferred.  His 
list  of  his  own  four  favorite  pictrrres  con¬ 
sists  of  “La  Rixe,”  “  1807,”  “L’At¬ 
tente,”  and  “  Le  Graveur  a  I’eau-forte,” 
and  the  stirdy  of  these  alone  would  teach 
Its  what  Meissonier  was.  In  the  first  of 
these,  “  La  Rixe” — the  two  young  fellows 
flying  at  each  other’s  throats,  and  scarcely 
held  apart  by  their  friends — we  see  Meis- 
sonier’s  gift  for  presenting  violent  action 
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Riiddenly  arrested  in  a  composition  superb¬ 
ly  balanced,  and  yet  natural  and  easy  in 
the  extreme.  In  “  1807  ”  we  have  the 
most  triumphant  and  the  must  tiery  of 
those  battle-pieces,  crowded  with  small 
figures,  in  which  Napoleon,  without  any 
undue  emphasis,  is  given  the  central  and 
inevitable  place  of  honor.  This  is  the 
type  of  those  ambitious  works  in  which 
Meissonier,  carried  away  by  his  own  desire 
to  reach  perfection,  attempted  a  com¬ 
pleteness  of  plane  upon  plane,  beyon;!  the 
capacity  of  any  eye  but  his  own.  To 
another  class  belong  his  isolated  subject- 
figures,  reading,  etching,  painting,  smok¬ 
ing,  or  merely  sitting  calmly  in  a  rose- 
colored  or  a  sky-blue  coat.  Throughout 
his  life  the  muse  of  Meissonier,  in  the  old 


April, 

phrase,  brought  forth  none  but  male  chil¬ 
dren.  Much  as  he  loved  drapery  and  cos¬ 
tume,  he  very  seldom  consented  to  draw  a 
woman  ;  when  he  did,  as  in  the  hostess  in 
“  La  Halte,”  or  the  servant-maid  in  “  La 
Culotte  des  Cordeliers,”  he  succeeded  just 
well  enough  to  send  us  back  contented  to 
his  troopers  and  his  philusophes.  Meis¬ 
sonier’ s  unique  position  in  the  art  of  our 
time  is  very  curious.  He  sprang  out  of 
nothing,  full-armed,  without  a  master ; 
and  he  dies  at  eighty,  the  most  honored 
and  the  most  popular  of  French  painters, 
without  ever  having  had.  in  any  serious 
sense,  a  pupil.  He  Iras  been,  like  Cow¬ 
ley’s  Phojnix,  “a  vast  species  alone.” — 
Saturday  Review. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 

Warwick  the  Einohakeb.  By  C.  W.  C.  Oman. 

(EnglisU  Men  of  Action  Series.)  London 

and  New  York  :  Macmillan  <&  Co. 

In  the  history  of  European  nations  no  period 
is  more  interesting  than  that  which  embodies 
the  last  throes  of  feudalism  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  new  age  when  cities  began  to  be¬ 
come  powers,  with  their  concentration  of  mer¬ 
cantile  and  political  growth,  and  the  growing 
feeling  of  burgher  independence.  Such  was 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  in  France  and  England. 
Louis  XI.,  one  of  the  most  astute  of  the 
French  kings,  made  relentless  war  on  the 
barons  of  France  and  the  great  feudatories 
who  minimized  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  To  do  this  he  cultivated  in  every 
way  the  alliance  and  support  of  the  burgher 
classes,  and  encouraged  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  no  less  for  his  own  purposes  than  for 
his  knowledge  of  their  value  to  France.  His 
English  contemporary,  Edward  IV.,  in  many 
respects  his  antipode,  was,  in  craft  at  least, 
his  equal.  He  pursued  a  similar  course  with 
Cold-blooded  and  relentless  tenacity.  Though 
he  had  risen  to  the  royal  seat  by  the  means  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Bulwer  aptly 
calls  the  “  Last  of  the  Barons  "  in  his  great 
historical  novel,  he  became  hostile  to  him  at 
an  early  period,  and  finally  forced  him  into 
rebellion  that  he  might  destroy  him.  Ed¬ 


ward,  who  was  as  keen -sighted  as  he  was 
pleasure-loving  and  ferocious,  saw  the  irre¬ 
sistible  drift  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  sympathized  with  them.  It  was  this 
fact,  as  well  as  that  the  proud  king  would  en¬ 
dure  no  other  great  power  near  hjs  throne, 
which  doomed  the  house  of  Nevil,  and  the 
magnificent  nobleman  who  was  its  head.  Not 
only  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick  the  man  to 
whom  the  house  of  York  owed  its  dynastic 
success  more  than  to  any  other  man,  but  War¬ 
wick  had,  by  his  alliances,  become  so  power¬ 
ful  that  his  shadow  projected  over  the  throne. 
He  was  the  most  powerful  and  haughty  sub¬ 
ject  who  ever  bowed  the  knee  to  an  English 
king  He  was  the  last  of  that  race  of  obdurate 
and  fierce  noMes  who  nnder  the  feudal  or¬ 
ganization  were  likely  at  any  time  to  terrorize 
the  throne,  who  scorned  the  common  people, 
and  were  resolute  in  defending  the  rights  of 
their  class  against  king  and  commons  alike. 
Warwick,  though  the  possessor  of  splendid 
personal  traits,  had  all  the  virtues  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  order,  which  practically  ended 
with  himself.  The  pathos  of  the  life  of  the 
great  kingmaker  was  not  merely  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  an  ungrateful  and  heartless  mas¬ 
ter,  who  felt  the  vast  obligation  which  he  owed 
to  the  house  of  Nevil  irksome.  It  was  rather 
that  he  was  doomed  by  that  rising  popular 
tide  of  independence  and  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  which  feared 
the  king  less  than  it  did  the  proud  and  im¬ 
perious  representative  of  the  old  conservative 
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order  of  things.  AVithont  this  help,  Edvard 
would  have  been  a  straw  in  the  hands  of  ar- 
wick,  great  as  was  the  king  alike  as  militaiy 
captain  and  politician.  Mr.  Oman,  in  sketch¬ 
ing  the  life,  character,  and  career  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  figures  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  has  used  all  the  somewhat  scanty  mate¬ 
rial  at  his  command  in  recreating  this  great 
personality  for  our  imagination.  If  he  has 
failed  somewhat  in  giving  us  the  thing  which 
is  the  life  blood  and  marrow  of  history  or 
biography,  he  at  all  events  succeeds  in  clearly 
showing  the  conditions  in  which  the  career 
of  Warwick  was  set,  out  of  which  it  grew,  and 
by  which  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  his 
character  were  dashed  helplessly  against  an 
iron  wall.  The  story  of  Warwick's  life  is  one 
of  the  most  illuminating  episodes  in  the  long 
and  splendid  drama  of  English  history,  and 
the  telling  of  it  has  been  so  well  done  by  the 
present  author  that  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read. 

THE  PROTAGONIST  OF  EUROPEAN  LETTERS. 
Petrarch.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works. 

By  May  Alden  Ward,  author  of  “  Dante  : 

A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.'*  Boston  : 

Bobeiis  Brothers, 

In  using  the  title  protagonist,  as  applied  to 
Petrarch,  it  is  not  designed  to  express  the 
supremacy  of  his  eenius,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  of  European  authors  to  exalt 
literature  into  a  profession.  Dante,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  his  early  youth,  and  whose 
powers  were  far  more  sublime  and  lofty,  and 
Boccaccio,  who  was  the  friend  and  rival  of  his 
riper  years,  developed  the  genius  which  has 
made  their  names  immortal  only  us  incidental 
to  lives  which  were  far  more  consciously  busy 
in  connection  with  other  ambitions  and  as¬ 
pirations.  Petrarch  was  first,  last,  and  always 
the  literary  artist  and  scholar,  though  his 
patriotic  passion  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Dante,  and  though  his  occasional  diversions 
into  diplomacy  and  politics  carried  him  some¬ 
times  far  away  from  his  chosen  vocation.  The 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  the  beginnings 
of  that  renaissance  of  thought  which  set  Eu¬ 
rope  loose  from  its  intellectual  bonds  was  im¬ 
mense,  and  entitles  him,  perhaps,  to  a  still 
loftier  fame  even  than  does  that  nightingale 
song  which  preceded  the  outburst  of  Chaucer 
in  England. 

Petrarch,  bom  in  1304,'  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  notary,  and,  like  Boccaccio,  was 
destined  to  the  law  ;  but  the  irresistible  bent 
of  both  carried  them  to  higher  pursuits.  The 


passion  for  Greek  literature  had  already  begun 
to  penetrate  Italy,  though  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  with  the  dispersion  of  Greek 
scholars  and  their  precious  manuscripts,  did 
not  occur  till  the  next  century.  Petrarch 
threw'  himself  into  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  with  intense  enthusiasm.  When 
only  23  years  old  he  met  Laura  de  Sade,  whose 
name  is  immortally  linked  with  his  own  as 
having  inspired  his  sennets.  Boccaccio,  who 
could  not  understand  a  pure  and  Platonic  pas¬ 
sion,  always  denied  the  lady's  existence  out  of 
his  friend’s  imagination.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Laura  was  a  genuine  person,  a 
married  lady,  who  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  for  whom  the  poet  chose  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  exquisite  ideal  attachment.  He  always 
pictures  her  ns  a  lady  of  divine  beauty  and 
impeccable  virtue,  who  cherished  his  homage 
without  requiting  bis  love.  Petrarch,  to  divert 
his  mind  from  the  agitation  of  his  somewhat 
fantastic  passion,  travelled  extensively  in 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  and 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished 
persons  of  bis  time.  He  had  already  become 
distinguished  as  the  foremost  Italian  poet,  for 
it  was  to  be  many  a  long  year  yet  before  Dante 
was  to  take  his  supreme  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  when  the  Senate  of  Rome  and  the 
University  of  Paris  made  him  poet  laureate  in 
1340,  and  on  the  following  year  he  was  crowned 
at  Rome. 

The  revolution  effected  by  Cola  de  Rienzi 
inspired  his  keenest  sympathies,  and  the  poet 
used  all  his  skill  both  as  a  poet  and  a  diplomat 
to  forward  the  hopes  awakened  in  patriotic 
Italians  by  this  short-lived  outburst  of  the 
spirit  of  political  reform  for  which  the  age 
was  not  ripe.  Petrarch’s  life,  though  devot¬ 
ed  mainly  to  scholarship  and  letters,  was 
henceforward  spent  in  ost-illating  between 
Vuucluse,  his  own  chosen  home,  Avignon,  the 
seat  of  I  he  Popes,  Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan. 
Though  his  Florentine  citizenship  and  prop¬ 
erty,  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  were 
restored,  and  the  Florentine  seigniory  be- 
seeched  him  to  dignify  his  native  city  with 
bis  residence,  be  never  did  more  than  visit 
the  home  of  his  fathers.  He  died  at  Arqua, 
near  Padua,  in  1374.  His  great  work,  that  by 
which  Petrarch  is  remembered  in  literature, 
“  11  Canzoniere,  or  Rime  de  Pelrarca,”  con- 
sists  of  more  than  three  hundred  sonnets, 
about  fifty  odes  after  the  model  of  the  trouba¬ 
dour  songs,  and  three  short  poems  in  (erza 
rima.  It  is  in  these  that  be  immortalized  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Laura  and  bis  own 
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genias,  and  created  new  forms  of  poetic  art. 
His  prose  wiitings  were  in  Latin,  and  as  a 
philosopher  he  entered  the  first  protest  against 
the  scholastic  subtleties  of  theology,  and  re¬ 
vived  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  discus 
sion,  which  was  to  swell  finally  into  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  He  shone  alike  as  the  opponent 
of  ecclesiastical  corruption  and  tyranny,  the 
apostle  of  unshackled  thought,  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Italian  freedom.  His  influence  in  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  was  prodigious, 
and  his  contribution  to  the  intellectual  growth 
of  Europe  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  To  him  also,  not  less  than  to  Dante, 
does  the  Italian  language  owe  a  debt  in  the 
perfecting  of  its  forms  which  justly  merits 
the  homage  which  literary  Italy  has  never 
ceased  to  pay  to  his  memory.  The  author  of 
this  little  book,  in  quoting  Symunds,  recalls 
that  brilliant  writer's  admirable  summary’  of 
Petrarch's  place  in  modem  judgment,  and 
properly  explains  why  the  poet  is  best  known 
by  the  work  which  did  not  embody  his  grand¬ 
est  labor.  “To  have  foreseen,” 'says  the 
critic,  “  a  whole  new  phase  of  European  cul¬ 
ture,  to  have  interpreted  its  spirit  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  own  activity  the  course  it  should 
pursue,  is  in  truth  a  higher  title  of  fame  than 
the  composition  of  the  most  perfect  sonnets. 
The  artist,  however,  has  this  advantage  over 
the  pioneer  of  intellectnal  progress,  that  his 
delicate  creations  are  indestructible,  and  that 
his  work  cannot  be  merged  in  that  of  a  con- 
tinuator.  Therefore  Petrarch  lives  and  will 
live  in  the  minds  of  millions  as  the  poet  of 
Laura,  white  only  students  know  how  much 
the  world  owes  to  his  humanistic  ardor.’*  The 
lady  author,  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  May  Alden  Ward, 
who  is  responsible  for  this  book,  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  anything  new  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
career  which  has  been  a  much-ploughed  field 
of  research  and  discussion  for  three  ceuturies, 
but  she  has  given  us  a  convenient  and  com¬ 
pact  summary  of  Petrarch  as  man,  patriot, 
poet,  and  scholar,  gracefully  written,  and  em¬ 
bodying  the  best-digested  conclusions  of  critics 
and  essayists.  As  such  it  is  a  timely  com¬ 
panion  to  her  book  on  Dante,  which  was  made 
on  similar  lines. 

A  CHARMING  SPANISH  NOVEL. 

DoiiA  Lttz.  By  Juan  Valera,  author  of  “  Pe- 
pita  Ximenes.”  Translated  by  Mary  J.  Ser¬ 
rano.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Compuny. 
The  late  Spanish  minister,  Senor  Valera,  is 
well  known  in  his  own  country  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  modern  fiction  writers,  and 


his  “  Pepita  Ximenes”  proved  to  American 
readers  how  well  justified  his  reputation  is. 
The  book  before  us,  which  is  admirably  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Serrano,  like  its  predecessor, 
deals  for  the  most  part  with  rural  life  and 
rural  types,  and  the  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  the  story  are  conjoined  with  a  very  perfect 
art.  Indeed,  the  broad  and  primitive  lines  of 
conduct  and  sentiment  which  are  involved  in 
the  delineation  of  rural  society  seem  to  us 
to  require  a  finer  delicacy  of  touch  and  a  surer 
dramatic  instinct  than  pictures  of  life  in  the 
hot-beds  of  civilization,  where  motive  and  pas¬ 
sion  are  both  more  complex  and  highly  sea¬ 
soned.  Dofia  Luz,  the  heroine  of  the  present 
novel,  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  normal  woman,  harmonious  in 
mind  and  body,  in  whom  innocence  and  truth 
are  combined  with  delicate  and  ardent  sensi¬ 
bilities.  The  passion  which  finally  awakens 
in  a  nature  so  virginal  and  pure  for  a  man 
who  proves  to  be  a  wretched  impostor  and 
fortune-hunter,  after  marriage  has  made  the 
discovery  on  the  part  of  the  bride  useless,  is 
depicted  by  Valera  wuth  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  character  of  Dona  Luz  is  as  perfectly  done 
in  its  way  as  its  lighter  companion  study  of 
the  preceding  novel,  “  Pepita  Ximenes,’’ 
though  of  course  it  belongs  to  a  nobler  type 
of  womanhood,  and  is  far  more  austere. 
Among  other  characters  in  this  Spanish  idyl, 
that  of  the  old  money  lender,  Don  Acirclo,  is 
almost  as  good  and  natural  a  piece  of  por¬ 
traiture  as  that  of  the  heroine,  and  several  of 
the  other  minor  people  of  the  story  are  hardly 
less  vivid  and  well  wrought.  But  in  such 
books  as  this  it  is  not  merely  the  story  that 
pleases  an  intelligent  reader.  It  is  rather  the 
insight  it  gives  us  into  the  atmosphere  and 
personel  of  a  kind  of  life  perfectly  new  to  ns,  a 
life  full  of  quaint  and  piquant  flavor  and  full 
of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  realism  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  much-abused  word.  Vale¬ 
ra’s  Spanish  novels  remind  one  of  George 
Sand's  rural  studies  in  their  perfection  of  art 
and  their  insight  into  the  broad  motives  which 
belong  to  universal  humanity.  Such  books 
as  this  may  be  read  more  than  once  with 
pleasure. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  in  England  is  that 
of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Plumptree,  Dean  of  Wells, 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  did  much  good 
work  in  his  day  as  a  professor  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  a  country  clergyman,  and  a  cathedral 
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dignitary.  A  man  of  refined  and  poetical 
temperament,  he  lacked  the  critical  judgment 
and  the  accurate  scholarship  necessary  to 
make  his  literary  works  of  permanent  impor¬ 
tance.  Besides  two  volumes  of  verses,  of 
which  “  Lazarus,  and  other  Poems,”  was  the 
more  successtnl,  he  published  translations  of 
Sophocles  and  .Sschylus,  and  the  “  Divina 
Commedia"  and  “  Cauzoniere"  of  Dante.  He 
also  wrote  u  life  of  Bishop  Ken.  He  com¬ 
piled  a  number  of  commentaries  on  various 
parts  of  the  Bible,  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  was  a  contributor  to  Dr. 
Smith’s  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  and  of  Christian  Biography. 

HE.SSR8.  Williams  &  Norgate,  of  London, 
Eug ,  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Irish  legends  and  tales,  to  be  edited 
from  the  original  MSS.  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Standish  Hayes  O'Grady,  who  occupies  an 
almost  unique  position  as  being  equally  con¬ 
versant  with  the  old  vellums  and  the  modern 
language.  Materials  for  two  volumes  of  about 
40U  pages  each  are  now  ready,  which  will  be 
sent  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscriptions  are  received  at  28.s.  for  the  en¬ 
tire  work.  The  first  volume  will  consist 
mainly  of  Lives  of  Saints,  the  Ossianic  and 
Cnchullin  cycle's  ;  the  second  will  contain  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Seniors,  in  three  recensions. 
The  title  chosen  for  the  work  is  “  Silva  Gadel- 
ica.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of  Heidelberg, 
has  been  elected  to  the  deputy-professorship 
of  comparative  philosophy  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sayce.  In  addition 
to  those  formerly  mentioned  in  the  Academy, 
Mr.  R.  Seymour  Conway,  of  Cams  College, 
Cambridge,  was  also  a  candidate.  Dr.  Wright 
is  best  known  ns  the  translator  of  the  first 
volume  of  Brugmann’s  “  Grundriss  der  Verg- 
leichehden  Sprachwissenschaft.”  He  has 
been  residing  for  some  two  years  past  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  working  with  Prof.  Max  Milller  ;  and  he 
has  devoted  special  attention  to  English  dia¬ 
lects,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  some 
day  publish  a  dictionary. 

The  statue  of  Bums  which  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Ayr  is  expected  to  be  unveiled 
during  the  forthcoming  summer,  but  about 
£300  is  still  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  work.  Some  of  the  newspapers  record 
the  death  of  Mrs.  John  Thomson,  the  wife  of 
a  wine  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Robert  Burns.  She  was  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 


The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Elie  Berthet, 
well  known  as  a  prolific  novelist,  a  number  of 
his  stories  having  appeared  in  the  feuilletona 
of  various  Parisian  journals. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  John  Robinson  ex¬ 
hibited  a  cariosity  found  among  the  Delaval 
Papers— a  receipt  for  the  Seaton  Delaval  tithe 
rent,  due  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
signed  by  Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot  conspirators.  The  receipt  is  dated 
October  27th,  1605,  a  few  days  before  the 
arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Percy  had  harried 
North,  and  collected  upward  of  £3000  of 
the  earl’s  rents.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
November  Ist  to  find  that  the  plot  was  known. 

The  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
with  the  University  of  which  it  is  the  mother 
{Mater  Universitalis  appears  in  its  charter), 
have  decided  upon  the  date  of  the  festival 
which  is  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  successful  labor.  The  first  week  in 
July,  1802,  will,  they  hope,  be  in  Dublin  a 
gay  time,  with  distinguished  English,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Australian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch 
visitors,  when  honorary  degrees  will  be  con¬ 
ferred,  and  hospitality  extended  to  old  grad¬ 
uates.  The  secretary  appointed  is  Prof. 
Arthur  Palmer,  who  will  at  once  commence 
organizing  the  feast  and  filling  in  the  details 
of  the  general  scheme. 

Mb.  Hall  Caine’s  last  novel,  “  The  Bond- 
man,”  has  reached  a  sale  of  close  upon  15,000 
copies  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  which  in¬ 
cludes  three  editions  in  the  expensive  library 
form.  It  has  also  appeared  in  the  Tanchnitz 
collection  of  ”  British  Authors,”  and  in  Peth- 
erick’s  colonial  collection  of  ”  European 
Authors.”  It  is  published  in  New  York,  in 
an  authorized  edition,  by  Mr.  Lovell,  besides 
in  various  pirated  reprints.  NVe  now  learn 
that  a  German  translation  is  in  preparation, 
which  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Schorer,  of 
Berlin. 

The  autograph  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  giving  an  account  of 
the  death  of  “Grip”  the  ravin,  has  realized 
£15  10s.  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  rooms. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  new  poem,  “  The 
Outcast  ;  a  Rhyme  for  the  Time,”  is  now 
definitely  announced  for  publication  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windns.  The  text,  which 
will  be  illustrated  with  about  a  dozen  full- 
page  engravings,  in  addition  to  vignettes,  is 
divided  into  four  portions,  named  respectively 
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The  First  Christmas  Eve,"  “  Madonna," 

•  The  First  Haven,"  and  “  An  Interlude." 

Fbof.  a.  Campbell  Fraseb,  the  editor  of 
Berkeley,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years,  has  announced  his  intention  to  re¬ 
tire  as  “  professor  emeritus"  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session.  At  the  same  time  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  "  hope  to  devote  some  remaining 
strength  to  the  service  of  the  university  by 
further  research  and  literary  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment  entrusted  to  me,  and  in  this  way 
still  to  discharge  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  professor." 

The  death  is  announced  of  "  Poet  Close," 
to  whom  Lord  Palmerston  gave  a  pension, 
subsequently  withdrawn  after  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Sir  VV.  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  which  was  enriched  by  copious 
quotations  from  the  poet’s  verses.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  though  a  shrewd  and  sharp-witted 
statesman,  knew  but  little  about  literature, 
and  cared  less.  His  placing  an  obscure  pro¬ 
vincial  rhymester,  whose  doggerel  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  even  the  rustic  audience  for 
which  it  was  intended,  on  the  pension  list,  was 
one  of  the  most  absurd  blunders  ever  made  by 
an  English  Minister  of  State. 

The  Theosophical  Society,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  is  evidently  very 
angry  with  Prof.  Max  Muller.  A  statement 
appears  in  the  January  issue  of  the  society’s 
monthly  magazine  that  the  next  numbers  will 
consist  of  papers  by  Swami  Bhaskare  Nand 
Saraswati,  F.T.S.,  showing  over  600  important 
mistakes  made  by  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  his 
translation  of  Vedic  hymns  and  other  San¬ 
scrit  works.  The  correct  translations  will  be 
given.  There  may  be  safety  in  numbers. 

To  most  minds  the  name  of  Marat,  one  of 
the  three  dreadful  despots  of  the  French 
Revolution,  who  made  the  Reign  of  Terror 
will  only  be  suggestive  of  all  that  is  gruesome 
and  repellent.  Yet  Jean  Marat,  in  his  early 
life,  was  a  medical  practitioner,  and  a  writer 
of  some  note  on  medical  subjects.  M.  Georges 
Pilotelle— who  dates  from  62  York  Ter¬ 
race,  Regent's  Park— proposes  to  issue  are- 
print  of  a  rare  medical  tractate  of  Marat,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  is  that  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Like 
other  early  works  of  Marat,  it  is  written  in 
English  ;  but,  "  comme  tout  le  monde  n'esi  pas 
oblige  de  savoir  eette  langw,"  M.  Pilotelle  has 
re  lolved  to  retranslate  it  into  French.  It  will 
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bear  the  title  “  De  la  Presbytie  Accidentale 
but  whether  it  is  identical  with  the  work  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Britannica"  as 
an  ‘‘Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and 
Cure  of  a  Singular  Disease  of  the  Eye,"  we  do 
not  know.  It  will  be  published  in  handsome 
quarto  form,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  25  francs. 
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Frogs  and  Wasps — The  common  green  tree 
frog,  so  often  kept  in  ferneries,  has  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered  to  possess  an  insatiable 
greed  for  wasps.  This  extraordinary  appetite 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  checked  by 
an  occasional  sting.  The  protecting  color  of 
the  frog,  which  sits  motionless  upon  leaves, 
no  doubt  deludes  the  most  wary  insects  into  a 
sense  of  security.  The  wasp,  however,  trust¬ 
ing  to  its  formidable  reputation,  which  is  duly 
published  and  advertised  to  the  insect-eating 
world  at  large  by  bright  and  conspicuous 
colors,  does  not  need  to  be  wary.  This  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  a  large 
Australian  tree  frog  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
has  the  genial  effect  of  its  protecting  green 
color  interfered  with  by  numerous  white 
patches  and  marks.  Possibly  it  started  life  ns 
a  species  by  preying  upon  timid  insects  which 
w’ere  as  green  mentally  as  the  frog  was  phys¬ 
ically,  and  were  duped  into  approaching 
what  appeared  to  be  merely  a  leaf  ;  later  on  it 
took  to  more  stimulating  food  in  the  way  of 
wasps  and  bees  ;  and,  owing  to  the  boldne.ss 
of  its  prey,  no  longer  needed  to  be  concealed. 
— English  Mechanic. 

Wanted  :  a  Middle  Class  in  Russia. — It  is 
impossible  proximately  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  gigantic  Russian  Empire,  occupied  as 
it  is  by  two  distinct  bodies  w'hich  exist  side 
by  side,  but  between  which  there  is  no  organ¬ 
ic  tie.  Russia  consists  of  two  unequal  and 
incongruous  halves,  which  do  not  and  cannot 
make  one  whole.  The  head  and  the  feet  be¬ 
long  in  no  sense  to  each  other  ;  the  one  runs 
after  every  new  fashion,  the  other  as  yet  does 
not  perceptibly  move.  The  one  is  that 
ephemeral  creation  called  Ui  Society,  the  other 
is  the  nation  ;  the  one  belongs  to  1890,  the 
other  to  1490  ;  and  for  the  present  the  slender 
rudiments  of  a  middle  class  are  utterly  inad¬ 
equate  to  fill  the  void  between  them.  But 
that  such  rudiments  do  exist  is  obvious  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation.  Scientific  men  are  forming  the 
nucleus  of  this  slowly  coming  class.  We  know 
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from  the  highest  anthurity  that  the  botanical 
workH  of  Kdssia  are  of  so  diatingnished  an 
order  that  other  nations  will  have  to  acquire 
the  Russian  language  in  order  to  study  them  ; 
and  the  sauie  with  mineralogy.  That  such 
men  sutler,  like  their  compatriots,  from  the 
universixl  jobbery  and  stupidity  is  but  too 
true.  If  there  be  a  first-rate  scientist  at  the 
head  of  a  class,  he  has  the  melancholy  cer¬ 
tainty  that  his  successor,  appointed  by  im¬ 
perial  command,  will  be  a  man  in  every  way 
oppo.sed  and  inferior  to  himself.  The  world 
did  not  need  the  example  of  the  Czars  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sway  of  an  absolute  monarch 
is  doubly  baneful,  ns  embodying  in  himself 
alone  that  responsibility  which  on  this  gigan¬ 
tic  scale  no  mortal  man  can  wield,  and  thereby 
prohibiting  all  exercise  of  this  great  educator 
of  mankind  to  all  below  him.  The  subjects 
of  an  autocrat  remain  virtually,  like  the  serfs 
under  their  former  masters,  in  perpetual  non¬ 
age.  Under  these  circumstances  the  word 
reform"  addressed  to  an  Executive  which, 
while  it  most  wants  it,  is  most  interested  to 
prevent  it  is  a  mockery.  The  Czar  may  be 
absolute  ;  but  as  long  as  he  continues  so, 
though  his  subjects  are  drilled  and  governed 
to  death,  he  stands  helpless  in  the  centre  of  a 
vicious  circle.  All  he  can  do  is  to  order 
Tchinovniks  to  control  Tcbinovniks — in  other 
words,  to  set  the  evil  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  more  safely  and  sadly,  therefore,  may  it 
be  predicted  that,  while  absolutism  lasts  the 
principles  of  government  will  never  cease  to 
be  oppression  and  repression.  With  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  rule — and  what  we  have 
stated  gives  no  hope  of  its  relaxation  — there 
may  soon  be  nothing  good  left  to  encourage. 
And  this  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Absolu¬ 
tism.  In  Dr.  Johnson’s  words,  “a  country 
governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone." 
— Quarterly  Review. 

Suicide  among  German  Children. — A  cu¬ 
rious  return  has  been  made  concerning  some 
289  instances  of  suicide  by  school  children  in 
the  German  Empire  during  the  six  years  1883 
to  1888  inclusive.  The  interest  of  the  return 
centres  in  the  motives  assigned  for  these 
extraordinary  acts.  Among  the  cases  which 
could  be  so  explained,  the  largest  proportion 
appear  to  have  been  attributable  to  fear  of 
punishment.  This,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  expected,  nor  is  it  altogether  surprising 
that  such  extreme  terror  should  be  chiefly 
exhibited  among  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  fact  that  20  per  cent  of  all  the 


collected  cases  fall  into  this  patticnlar  class 
should,  however,  afford  food  for  reflection. 
It  'is  certain  that  undue  severity  has  been 
practised,  or,  at  least,  undue  apprehension 
has  been  aroused,  in  every  one  of  these  in¬ 
stances,  seeing  that  the  little  victims  were  so 
far  thrown  off  their  balance  by  it  as  to  be 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  suicide.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  assume  that  for  these  exaggerated 
fears  the  teachers  are  wholly,  or  even  mainly, 
responsible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
really  efficient  teacher  would  ever  leave  upon  a 
child’s  mind  an  impression  so  horrible  as  to 
precipitate  such  a  crisis  as  this.  The  child 
who  takes  his  own  life  rather  than  face  an 
angry  teacher  must  believe,  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  in  the  ferocity  of  the  teacher  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  children  of  tender 
years,  even  when  they  are  not  so  terror- 
stricken  as  this,  are  apt  to  nurse  a  suspicion 
that  most  strangers  and  some  friends — the 
teacher  in  particular  among  the  latter — are 
human  wolves.  To  eradicate  this  mischievous 
misapprehension  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  a  successful  preceptor.  Among  the 
high-school  pupils  the  suicides  are  almost 
exclusively  boys,  and  here  the  most  common 
motive  is  dread  or  disappointment  in  con¬ 
nection  W'ith  examinations.  Mental  derange¬ 
ment  and  thwarted  ambition  comes  next  in 
order,  while  precocious  sentiment  claims  its 
share  to  the  extent  of  four  boys  and  one  girl, 
whose  unhappiness  is  recorded  as  due  to  une 
affaire  de  coeur.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  add  that  these  emotional  young  people 
were  all  past  the  elementary  school  stage. 
— Lancet. 

A  New  Sensation. — Monsieur  Carron,  a 
Grenoble  engineer,  has  invented  a  machine 
which  will  be  the  delight  of  the  lovers  of  sen¬ 
sational  emotions.  The  inventor  has  thought 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  such  strong  sensa¬ 
tions  as  are  experienced  upon  a  swing,  or 
upon  Russian  mountains,  particularly  where 
the  descent  is  rapid.  To  increase  this  emo¬ 
tional  feeling,  he  proposes  to  give  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  impression  of  a  vertical  fall  of  1000  feet 
(300  metres,  the  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower). 
The  project  is  a  new  one,  and  practical,  if 
M.  Garron’s  calculations  are  correct.  At  the 
end  of  a  fall  of  300  metres,  the  velocity  ac¬ 
quired  is  77  metres  per  second.  Very  rapid 
trains  only  travel  about  30  metres  per  second, 
so  never  has  the  huihan  species  travelled  at 
this  rate  before.  The  sensation  that  will  be 
felt  is  that  of  giddiness  ;  it  is  easy  to  fall  the 
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distance  named,  bat  difficult  to  pick  one’s  self 
up  again  after  such  a  fall.  Herein  lies  the 
inreutor's  secret.  Construction  :  A  cage  'in 
shape  of  a  ball  or  mortar-shell,  in  the  head 
of  which  is  a  chamber  3  metres  diameter  by 
4  metres  of  height,  capable  of  holding  45 
persons  comfortably  seated  in  well  stuffed 
arm-chairs,  circularly  arranged  round  the 
room  ;  the  floor  is  a  mattress  with  springs  of 
50  centimetres  in  height ;  the  issuing  or  nar¬ 
row  point  of  the  bomb  beneath  is  fitted 
with  a  series  of  cones  interlocking  each  other. 
The  total  height  of  the  apparatus  is  10  metres 
and  weighs  4  tons.  From  the  top  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  this  gigantic  shell  is  allowed  to  slide 
with  its  load  ;  but  is  not  crashed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  for  the  inventor 
has  provided  a  large  basin  or  pond  full  of 
water —or,  more  properly,  a  well,  excavated  in 
the  shape  of  a  champagne  glass,  with  a  diame¬ 
ter  at  top  of  50  metres  and  a  depth  of  55 
metres  ;  at  the  depth  of  28  metres  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  the  diameter  is  5  metres.  The  shell,  on 
its  arrival,  is  received  by  this  yielding  cushion 
and  displaces  30  tons  of  water  ;  the  wave  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fall  is  spent  at  the  edge  of  the 
basin.  According  to  M.  Carron  the  reaction 
of  the  shock  to  the  passengers  is  annihilated. 
The  shell  after  its  fall  would  float,  and  a  land¬ 
ing  stage  would  be  put  to  it  for  the  passengers 
to  disembark  ;  then  the  shell  is  again  raised  by 
an  apparatus  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  begin 
agsin  the  emotional  descent.  The  price  is 
fixed  at  20  francs  per  passenger,  a  moderate 
sura  for  such  sensational  enjoyment.  Great 
towers  lose  their  attractions  without  acces¬ 
sories  ;  hence  this  invention  is  recommended 
to  the  projectors  of  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
Exhibition.  The  Americans,  being  fond  of 
licking  creation,  will  no  doubt  adopt  his  in¬ 
genious  contrivance. — Lt  PelU  Parisitn. 

How  THE  Japanese  Manaoe  Cholera. — Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Japanese  offi¬ 
cials  deal  with  a  visitation  of  cholera,  such  as 
they  are  now  enduring.  Their  central  idea  is 
to  isolate  each  case  os  it  occurs,  and,  as  the 
police  are  pretty  well  omnipotent,  this  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  would  prove  elsewhere.  As 
soon  as  a  case  is  declared,  a  policeman  arrives 
at  the  house  and  carries  off  the  patient  to  the 
hospital.  The  people  dread  this  intensely  ; 
indeed,  their  nature  is  so  sensitive  that  many 
women  and  even  men  die  actually  from  the 
depressing  fact  of  being  there,  in  spite  of  good 
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treatment,  kindly  and  brave  nursing,  and  fear¬ 
less  and  devoted  medical  assistance.  Fear  of 
going  there  makes  the  poor  people  conceal  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  allow  the  in¬ 
sidious  symptoms  to  go  on,  hoping  to  pull 
through,  thus  giving  medical  science  too  little 
opportunity  of  action  and  causing  the  malady 
to  be  fatal  in  seventy  cases  ont  of  a  hundred. 
The  rigid  system  of  isolation  is  nevertheless 
kept  up,  and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
disease  passes  from  individual  to  individual, 
without  any  great  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that 
the  daily  returns  are  now  happily  declining. 
Moreover,  the  hot  weather  is  coming  to  an 
end.  Constant  showers  of  rain  have  flushed 
all  the  open  drains  and  ditches,  so  that  if 
there  is  no  recrndescence  of  the  dreadful 
plague  it  may  be  hoped  that  Japan  may  be 
quit  this  year  of  the  penalty  of  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  China,  with  a  death  tribute  of  not 
more  than  20,000  lives.  How  long  will  sci¬ 
ence  allow  the  cholera  bacillus  to  carry  off  its 
thousands  in  this  way  ?  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good 
sense  shown  by  the  Japanese  people.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  the  slightest  difficnlty  in 
procuring  nurses,  bearers,  and  people  to  dis¬ 
infect  and  carry  a  vay  the  corpses. — Hospital. 

A  New  Social  Danger. — Opponents  of  danc¬ 
ing  have  had  a  somewhat  novel  argument  sug¬ 
gested  to  them.  Some  person  whom  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  as  over  cautious  has  discovered 
that  even  the  drawing-room  carpet  is  the  home 
of  dangerous  microbes,  and  must  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  lest  the  infective  swarm  should  arit^e 
and  poison  the  atmosphere.  With  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  unknown  components  of  dust, 
the  objection  is,  in  our  opinion,  certainly  as 
whimsical  as  it  is  probably  original.  Such 
regular  cleansing  ns  a  carpet  undergoes  ought 
to  free  it  from  any  seriously  morbific  influ¬ 
ence,  the  more  so  that  a  dancing-room  is  less 
than  any  other  exposed  to  such  mischievous 
agency.  Far  more  real  is  the  disqualification 
from  which  this  otherwise  healthy  form  of 
amusement  has  always  suffered  in  the  opinion 
of  medical  men  in  consequence  of  its  cus¬ 
tomary  methods.  The  excessively  late  hours, 
the  indigestible  sappers,  the  needless  glasses 
of  wine,  the  close  heated  air,  and  the  frequent 
after  chill,  though  by  no  means  essential  to 
dancing,  have  done  far  more  to  injure  its  re¬ 
pute  among  reasonable  people  than  any  fan¬ 
cied  bacillus  or  morbid  spore  is  likely  to  do. 
— Lancet. 


